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THE FUTURE CZAR. 


FYNHE real Shah of Persia had just gone from England, and only a mock 

Shah remained to keep the Londoners in sensation. In other words, 
when even the most inveterate of sightseers and gossips were beginning to 
weary of running after the Persian sovereign, and reading about him, three 
clever people, namely, a brilliant coniic writer, a smart manager, and a capi- 
tal comedian of the opéra bouffe school, put their heads together and supplied 
a fresh sensation from the seemingly exhausted materials. They put on the 
stage of our Opera Comique a skilful adaptation from the French, with a bur- 
lesque figure of the Shah of Persia for its principal personage. The actor was 
really a good deal like the Shah in the outlines of his face, and he made up so 
well that he stood upon the stage as like the Shah as the Shah himself. Still, 
this might have been nothing after all but for the happy inspiration which 
drove our Lord Chamberlain to endeavor to stop the performance. QOur Lord 
Chamberlain has, among his many important duties, the office of regulating 
the proprieties and morals of the metropolian theatres. Now, ina place like 
London, where people will have anything played which pleases them, such a 
function is necessarily ridiculous. If you had Plato or Bacon for Lord Cham- 
berlain, he must sometimes make a fool of himself. The Lord Chamberlain, 
believing he ought to be doing something, condemned the impersonation of 
the Shah. The actor conceded so far as to make the tint of his face half a 
shade less dark, and played on as before. The whole affair made a noise, of 
course, and the natural result was that all London was crowding to laugh at 
the Shah of the Opera Comique. One night, when I happened to be there, 
we had a visitor whose feelings with regard to the burlesque Shah and the 
real Shah we should all have been rather curious to know. The royal box 
was duly prepared for his reception. Gigantic bouquets and satin play bills 
were conspicuously set forth. The visitor came at last, only just in time to see 
the burlesque Shah, and evidently indifferent to the operetta which had pre- 
ceded this vainly censured representation. The late comer, to whom as he 
entered the box all eyes were turned away from the stage, is not a handsome 
man. His face is decidedly Calmuck in its type. Ile is a good deal like one 
of the Russians whom ** Punch” used to draw during the Crimean war, and 
when it was an article of faith in England that every Russian was flat-nosed, 
drunken, and addicted to the stabbing of wounded prisoners. ‘The visitor, I 
need hardly say, was the Grand Duke Alexander, eldest son of the Czar, and 
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heir to the Russian throne. He isa young man, hardly eight-and-twenty years 
of age, but he already looks elderly. He is growing bald on the temples and 
back of the head, after the premature fashion of the Prince of Wales and the 
Duke of Edinburgh, and so many other royal princes of Europe. The Russian 
Prince Imperial has a heavy, square foreliead, a short, flat nose, an unlovely 
mouth, and a muddy complexion. He laughed a great deal throughout the 
performance, and seemed highly to enjoy all the jokes about the Shah; but the 
expression of his face when the laugh was over seemed to me to have some- 
thing harsh and even truculent in it. If one may venture a criticism of pure- 
ly personal character, I would say that the heir to the Russian throne does 
not look by any means like a gentleman. He has not, to my thinking, the 
mild look of his father, and it is hardly possible to imagine a greater contrast 
than that which his face, figure, and general demeanor present to the noble 
form, the stately presence, the features of calm, statuesque, and stern beauty, 
which made his grandfather Nicholas the most remarkable man of his day. 
There is a kind of superstition which seems to believe that the sons of a Czar 
must be men of contrasting character. The mildness and the enlarged phil- 
authropy of Alexander are contrasted with the impulsive and eccentric tem- 
perament of Constantine; the steady resolve and calm inflexibility of Nicholas 
with the fitful emotions and sharp outbursts of passion which made the former 
Constantine so odious. Many people are in the habit of saying that the elder 
brother of the present Czarevitch, who died some years ago, was remarkable 
for the steadfast goodness of his nature. Perhaps some floating recollection 
of these rumors made me think I saw in the Czarevitch Alexander's face and 
bearing the evidence of an unamiable and rugged character. When a man is 
to be some time or other the arbitrary ruler of a great nation, it is natural that 
people should study his looks, and endeavor to guess at the chances of the fu- 
ture in that way; and I confess that I could not help thus studying the features 
and expression of the Russian prince. I saw him many times during his visit 
to London; and one evening in particular I watched him as he sat for some 
hours in the peers’ gallery of the House of Lords. The debate was not one 
which would naturally have much interest for a stranger, but the Czare- 
Vitch certainly seemed to follow the discussion with close attention, and asked 
many questions of those who were near him. A cynical friend who sat beside 
me insisted that the Russian prince was so attentive to the debate because it 
turned on certain discontents and complaints among the officers of the English 
army, aud that Alexander found something particularly cheering in the pros- 
pect thus afforded. The Duke of Cambridge, our commander-in-chief, who 
spoke in the debate, declared with uplifted hands, and all that rough energy 
which he sometimes displays, that he had never known the army—thiat is, the 
officers—in such a condition of discontent, and that something must be done to 
put a stop to it. “Do you think,” my friend urged, “that the Czarevitch 
dvesn't like to hear that? Do you think it doesn’t delight him beyond meas- 
ure? Do you suppose he does not at once connect this state of affairs instine- 
tively with the future arrangements in the matter of Khiva? Of course it will 
be an element in the calculation. The Duke of Edinburgh is to marry his sis- 
ter? Well, what of that? People don’t think of their brother-in-law’s mother 
or brother much in a quarrel for a fifty-pound legacy; do you fancy that am- 
bitious princes will be stayed by such bonds when the aggrandizement of their 
nation is concerned?” My friend is a philosopher of the school which regards 


Russia as the great predestined devourer of the world, and which is always 
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calling upon somebody and everybody to resist her encroachments, while in 
the very same breath proclaiming that no power on earth can prevent her from 
working out her purposes. ‘Constantinople in twenty years; Calcuttta in 
fifty years!” my friend’ gloomily affirms; and he asks, in a less solemn tone, 
“Do you think he is not preparing for that even at this very moment?” He, 
I need not say, is the heir of Russia, who leans over the gallery meanwhile, 
and silently sucks the head of a silver-mounted cane, and appears, I think, a 
little bored by the incessant chatter of the lady who sits next to him. I do not 
share all my friend’s alarm, and I am no believer in modern prophecies at all 
events. But if anything should happen in the future, such as our augurs of 
evil are always foretelling, would not that come to be a curious little histori- 
cal scene—the Russian Prince Imperial listening and sucking his cane compla- 
cently in the gallery of the English House of Lords, while the English com- 
mander-in-chief, a prince of the blood royal, is expatiating on the unparalleled 
discontent which is corroding away the influence and discipline of the officers 
of the English army? 

Meanwhile the Czarevitch has been a busy sight-seer in England. He and 
his wife, the beautiful Princess Dagmar, sister of our Princess of Wales, have 
visited no end of public institutions, and have met at dinners and luncheons 
nearly all our eminent political men. The general public, that is, the public 
who form a crowd in the streets, have cared nothing about them. The places 
which used to be thronged to suffocation day after day when there was the 
least probability of the Shah of Persia exhibiting himself anywhere in the 
neighborhood, would hardly have swelled by one in number or pulsations to 
see the heir of an empire which could swallow Persia like a pill. All the bet- 
ter thus for the Czarevitch ard his young wife, who were able to go about un- 
disturbed wherever they chose, and except in private circles were never lion- 
ized. One might have thought that there never was a Crimean war, a Black 
Sea question, a Central Asia question. One might have forgotten that the 
news had just come of the fall of Khiva. Three weeks before, the people of 
England could easily have been lashed into a fury of war passion against Rus- 
sia. A month before the London papers were nearly all engaged every day 
in reminding the world, and those whom it might concern, that England had 
not yet lost all her ancient spirit and her ancient strength. The attitude of 
the press was indeed just that of a cavalier of the olden days who significantly 
puts his hand to the hilt of his sword to remind somebody that he wears a 
weapon and can use it. Two years before there was a ery from nearly all 
parts of England for a war with Russia, on the question of the Black Sea. 
And now the heir of that formidable empire, which is the recognized bugbear 
of so many English politicians and gossips and quidnunes, is in London, and 
his presence creates about as much public interest as would that of the repre- 
sentative of Guatemala or Venezuela. Truly, it is not alone the French who 
quickly change their moods. I begin sometimes to think that national pecu- 
liarities are all an illusion, and that every peopie and every other people are 





exactly alike. 

Even apart from political considerations and possibilities, there was a good 
deal, one would have thought, to quicken at least some curiosity in England 
about the Russian prince. The Czarevitch is a young man who has come to 
hold his present position by the favor of a sudden and melancholy stroke of 
fate. The marriage of the Princess Dagmar to the Czarevitch had something 
strange about it—strange at least to the ways and ideas of people in private 
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life. She was engaged in the first instance to his elder brother, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, who bore the reputation of having the finest qualities of intelli- 
gence and temper. Nicholas, however, was in weakly health, and having 
come to Nice for the benefit of its soft air and sunny skies, he died there in 
April, 1865, Everybody felt a deep sympathy for the cruel loss which the 
Princess Dagmar had sustained. But there were reasons of family and state 
which made it convenient that a daughter of the King of Denmark should be 
married to the future Emperor of Russia; and therefore it was not long before 
the public learned that the engagement between Dagmar and Nicholas, broken 
off by death, had been succeeded by one between Dagmar and Alexander. At 
that time there were all manner of reports afloat about the fitfulness and the 
rough ways of the youth who became heir to the throne; and people thought 
the Princess Dagmar was doubly to be pitied. Of course I do not mention 
these reports as containing any authority for the formation of an opinion. 
Mere rumor is hardly ever to be trusted in Europe, about cither the virtues or 
the vices of royal personages; and for all that I have heard about the Grand 
Duke Alexander, I should hardly be surprised if it were made certain that he 
had the temper of a Fénelon. But it is known that in every generation of the 
present Russian family there has been one member at least of turbulent and 
eccentric disposition; and it is equally well known that popular rumor fixed 
on the present Czarevitch as that unruly member. The manner in which 
royal marriages are commonly if not always made in Europe is naturally re- 
sponsible for a great many of the rumors of conjugal unhappiness in royal 
houses which are usually aflont in England. It is not unnatural that people 
should rush to conclusions of this kind when it is obvious that the inclinations 
of the persons most concerned ean have had nothing to do with the marriage. 
Unfortunately these rumors often capriciously attach themselves even to 
matches which, to all appearance, have been simply the result of natural af- 
fection. Thus it may be natural enough that there should be such reports in 
the case of one of the English princesses, who is married to a man nearly old 
enough to be her father, and who is supposed to have married simply in defer- 
ence to the commands of the Queen. But only the other day London society 
was perfectly surcharged with reports, which astounded one by their precision, 
with regard to that one of our princesses who was believed to have, above all 


flirmed 


others, married the husband of her choice. For many days it was : 
everywhere that this peir had separated; that the princess had gone into one 
of the Protestant sisterhoods; that she had become a Roman Catholic and re- 
tired to a convent; and other such talk. I believe these reports really reached 


the ears of the Queen herself at last, and that by her recommendation the 


princess and her husband took care to appear in public together very often, 
here, there, and everywhere, in order to put a stop to idlé gossip. The same 
sort of story has often been told about the Imperial Princess of Germany (the 
Princess Victoria of England) and her husband. More than that, the very 


éame reports, or still worse reports, of domestic disagreement and unhappiness, 
were in constant circulation about the Queen and Prince Albert during the life- 
time of the latter, although it is now as certain as human evidence " make 


anything, that no married pair ever could have lived in closer union d truer 


love. There is one of our princes of whom at the present moment I have 
heard two sets of reports, from persons brought into frequent association with 
him, officially and socially, The one report declares him a pleasant, manly, 


simple young fellow, full of the most generous courtesy and honorable in- 
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stincts—a prince whom all who know him must love. The other report de- 
clares him to be a low, corrupt idler and scamp, capable of doing the meanest 
things, greedy of money and reckless of honor—a person who, if he were not a 
prince, could never hold a place in any decent society. Now it is pretty clear 
that there is no reconciling these two accounts; and yet I have heard both af- 
firmed with equal gravity and supported by a like copiousness of illustration, 
by persons who certainly ought to know something of what they were talking 
about. Therefore I am slow to form any decided opinion about princes unless 
I have some observation of my own to go upon. So I do not mention the re- 
ports about the Imperial Prince of Russia as statements of any authority, or 
even as any material from which to form a conjectural opinion. I only no- 
tice them as part of a certain little chapter of our history, as illustrating ‘ what 
people said” when it became known that the Princess Dagmar, long a favor- 
ite in England, was to marry the somewhat unprepossessing brother of the 
youth for whom she was at first intended, but who had been taken from her by 
a premature death. If these things had been remembered when the Czare- 
vitch came to London, and if there had been no other and greater popular at- 
traction, I dare say he and his wife would have been objects of keen public in- 
terest. But the London crowd had long since forgotten all about the matter, 
and they were in a fever about the Shah and his diamonds, and therefore the 
Russian visitors were free to enjoy something like the sweets of privacy. 

While the Czarevitch sits in the peers’ gullery, a door behind him is 
opened, and a funectionary of some sort brings him a message. The Czare- 
vitch rises, says a few words, with a smile which shows his teeth rather too much, 
to the lady who has been talking so incessantly, and withdraws. The gentle- 
man who is in attendance on the Prince remains in the gallery, and now 
takes the vacant place next te the lady. They have not been long in conver- 
sation when the door opens behind them, and the Czarevitch reappears. The 
gentleman literally springs from the Czarevitch’s chair, as if he were a foot- 
man caught lolling on his master’s sofa. This is the only sign I have yet seen 
of the deference which noblemen and gentlemen have to show to great princes, 
and I am naturally pleased to see it. It is satisfactory. When one has a 
chance of seeing a prince, it is disappointing if there is no visible evidence 
that he is a prince. I sympathize with the disappointment of the honest fellow 
from the country who could not believe he was really looking at King George 
IIT., when he only saw a plain man, unaccompanied by lion or unicorn. To 
see the Czarevitch’s companion start alarmed from the chair his master had 
occupied was not much perhaps, but it was something. It proved that one 
was really looking at the heir of an empire. Otherwise we might fail duly to 
understand that the well-dressed young man in the tight-fitting gloves was 
the descendant, and is to be the successor, of the savage who learned liow to 
build ships at Deptford and Woolwich; who used to smoke pipes and drink 
beer at a public house on Tower Hill; who considered brandy too feeble a bev- 
erage unless there was cayenne pepper in it; and who occupied for a while the 
house of good John Evelyn at Sayes Court, and kept it “full of people and 
right nasty.” I have spoken of the Czarevitch as the descendant of Peter the 
Great, and of course in a dynastic sense he is so. But there is a break in the 
suecession. The Prince of Wales in a public address once called Queen Eliza- 
beth his illustrious ancestor, and there forthwith arose a controversy as to 
whether a. virgin queen could properly be called the ancestor of anybody. 
There is a break of « different kind between Peter the Great and the present 
reigning family of Russia. 
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Ido not know whether many of the readers of “The Galaxy” are ac- 
quainted with the memoirs of the Empress Catharine IT., suid to be written 
by herself, and which were brought to light for the first time some dozen 
years ago. The genuineness of the memoirs was fully believed in by my 
old acquaintance, the late Alexander Herzen, the Russian exile, a true pa- 
triot, a man of great ability, and a brilliant wit. Herzen published the 
memoirs and made himself responsible for their genuineness, and his au- 
thority is not to be easily got over. The story of the memoirs is this: 
Shortly after the death of the great Empress, a bundle of manuscript in her 
handwriting was found among her papers, made up in an envelope and ad- 
dressed to her son Paul, the unfortunate creature, half madman, half criminal, 
who succeeded her. Paul allowed the manuscript to be copied, but the Em- 
peror Nicholas subsequently caused the two or three copies made to be seized 
by the police, and had the original deposited among the state papers of the 
empire. Alexander Herzen was very intimate with the tutor of the present 
Emperor, and from him learned for the first time that such a manuscript was 
in existence. The Emperor Alexander, who has evidently, to use a vulgar 
phrase, no nonsense about him, had the original document brought out for his 
perusal, and a few copies were then allowed to be made. The memoir, of 
which the authenticity is thus fairly guaranteed, tells the story of Catharine's 
life from girlhood to maturity. It is in fact a vindication or an apology for 
the extraordinary career of profligacy by which. even more than by her genius 
and her great services to Russia, the name of Catharine has become known to 
the world. Considering all the circumstances and assuming the work to be 
genuine, there is perhaps not in literature so remarkable a confession or apol- 
ogy. Catharine paints herself in colors which seem to have all the simplicity 
and realism of truth. She is brought from her home in Germany a young, 
bright, intellectual, and emotional girl, to be married to the nephew of the Em- 
press Elizabeth and grandson of the Czar Peter himself. The young German 
girl, then only known as Sophia Augusta (she afterwards took the name of 
Catharine), found herself under the control of a frightful old woman, the Em- 
press, whose great passions were for power, flirtation, and drink. Elizabeth 
had grown elderly and fat, but was still vain enough to delight in figuring at 
balls in men’s clothes, that the once shapely form might be seen to better ad- 
vantage. She used to be conveyed to bed drunk, and sometimes so drunk that 
lest she might be suffocated her attendants used to cut off her clothes with 
scissors, as there was no possibility of otherwise undressing her. I may dis- 
pose of her morals by saying that, though she never married, she had several 
children. Elizabeth was, however, 2 woman of great intellect and a com- 
manding character, and she had the art of making people obey her. Al] these 
facts, of course, rest on the authority of history, and do not depend on the au- 
thenticity of the memoirs of Catharine. Catharine’s husband, Peter (after- 
wards Peter IIT.), to whom she was married at the age of sixteen, was One of 
those melancholy caprices of nature of whom we find many illustrations in 
the history of the later Caesars. He was an exaggerated Darnley, an extray- 
aganz2 of Don Carlos, a yet more monstrous Henry III. of France. Was 
he a lunatic simply, or did he become insane by the over-indulgence of his 
brutal tastes? Probably he was from first to last simply a madman. He was 
stupid even to brutality; he was fitful and eccentric; he delighted in human 
suffering and humiliation; he was selfish almost beyond conception. Cath- 
arine might as well have been married to a gorilla. She was a girl of genius 
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and spirit, and a passionate heart. Peter treated her with a savage roughness 
which looked indeed only like that of lunacy. He would arouse her from her 
sleep at night with great punches in the ribs to tell her of his love for this or 
that court lady; for, to put the matter as Mr. Motley delicately but emphati- 
cally puts it of another historical personage, he loved to dislttoonor women in 
words, as he was incapable of dishonoring them otherwise. How fearfully 
Catharine avenged her wrongs no one needs to be told. Meanwhile the Em- 
press, seeing no prospect of an heir to the throne, grew impatient, and made 
blunt and shocking remonstrance with Catharine. At last the heir on whom 
the Empress insisted was born; and readers must look into Catharine’s own 
narrative to learn with what barbarous indifference the young mother was 
treated, how cruelly she was left to live or die, as chance would have it, while 
the heir was taken from her to be cherished and cared for. One can imagine 
how thas unhappy young woman stored up in her mind these terrible wrongs, 
physical and moral, and how, when her day came, their memory made her piti- 
less. But the book is worth reading for other qualities besides the lurid light 
it throws upon history and upon character. It has on every page some strik- 
ing illustration of the manners of the time, something that only an eye-witness 
could have known or thought of—things inconceivable often to the modern 
mind. So wonderful a combination of grandeur and squalor, luxury and 
filth, we have not elsewhere described in historical literature. Remember, 
too, that this is, I may say, the other day; that Catharine II. was an admirer 
of the eloquence of Charles Fox, whose pupil, Earl Russell, still lives, and 
that she saw nearly twenty years of the career of the American republic. 
When one has read these wonderful memoirs, and bears in mind that they re- 
fer to the time of George Washington, of Edmund Burke, of Gibbon, of the 
Neckers, he will then understand how Russia has marched in civilization dur- 
ing the intervening time. The history of the Russian court at the era of Catha- 
rine reads like one fantastic revel of lust and blood. But the manners are even 
more astonishing than the morals. An encampment of Modoc Indians would 
be ashamed of the filthy, the beastly, the utterly indescribable personal habits 
of the princes and princesses, and their favorites and friends. One is left to 
hopeless wonder as to what the lower classes, the artisans and the serfs, could 
have been like. The two great minds of Russia were of course Peter the 
Great and Catharine II. There was no affinity of blood between them— 
Catharine was a German—and yet their characters seem surprisingly alike. 
Catharine may be simply called the feminine of Peter. Peter the Great created 
Russia; Catharine II. brought it to safe maturity. Both were alike fear- 
less, unscrupulous, indefatigable, profligate, and cruel—that is, where cruelty 
seemed necessary. Both were alike fantastic at moments, and liable to sudden 
fits of ferocity and of generous forbearance. Neither would allow any amount 
of human suffering to stand in the way of a purpose. But it is only just to say 
that with each alike the one predominant purpose, prevailing even over lust 
or anger, was the greatness of Russia. The impulse which Peter the Great 
gave was renewed by Catharine; and between them they made an empire, and, 
as Mr. Gladstone said upon a certain memorable occasion, ‘more than that, 
they made a nation.” No country in the world has shown anything like the 
progress socially which has been accomplished by Russia during the last fifty 
years. Only in our own day has she thrown off the old reputation for savage 
roughness. The abolition of the knout as a universal reformer and the en- 
franchisement of the serfs divide sharply the reign of Alexander from that af 
Nicholas, as the introduction of moral self-restraint honorably divided the 
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reign of Nicholas from that of Paul or the Peters. Looking at the young man 
with the Calimuck face who sits peaceably sucking the head of his cane while 
he listens to a debate in the House of Lords, and remembering that among the 
peers who sit below are men who were born while Catherine IT, still reigned, 
one begius to appreciate the gigantic stride which has been made by the coun- 
try over which that young man expects to reign. 

Public opinion in England has changed wonderfully with regard to Russia. 
li is quite true that two years ago every second man you met was convinced 
that we ought to have a fight with her, and that the fight would have to be 
fougnt. There is a good deal of the same feeling still, but there seems hardly 
anv ill-wil or dislike in it. The change comes partly perhaps from the 
characteristic British sentiment which respects strength, staying power, and 
recuperative enercv. It is partly, too, a merely capricious change. We 
hated Russia long cnough, and now it is an agreeable variety to like her, and 
wish her well, and believe in her. Whata short time it seems since all our 
sympathies here were given to Poland, and Russia stood forth our recognized 
type and illustration of despotic barbarism! It is only a few years since one 
of the most eloquent and gifted Frenchmen of his time, the late Count de 
Montalembert, penned his noble and impassioned appeal in behalf of that Po- 
land which he so appropriately termed ** A Nation in Mourning.” ‘ We live,” 
said Montalembert, “* under a reign which has seen whiten, in the cemeteries 
of the Crimea and the Bosphorus, the bones of one hundred thousand French- 
men who died to cement with their young and generous blood the rotten 
foundations of the Ottoman empire, and not an effort is to be made to snatch 
from despair and slavery a Christian nation, ever youthful in heroism, of an- 
tique virtue, of irrepressible and blind confidence in us!” I came by chance 
the other day upon a copy, printed in pamphlet form, of a speech delivered in 
our House of Lords by one of the greatest English orators of our generation, 
the late Earl of Ellenborough, which he sent to my wife with a few kindly words 
expressive of a common sympathy. That was a speech delivered on the 8th of 
January, 1863, in behalf of Poland. Its closing words are singular, or sound 
so to our ears. They came, as the majestic white-haired old orator himself did, 
from a more stirring and romantic day of politics. “All I can say to the Poles,” 
Lord Ellenborough declares, “is, persevere ; keep your arms; strike down your 
enemies wherever you can reach them! You have embarked in a career of 
honor, of patriotism, and of glory. You may fall in the field, but it is better to 
fall there than to die in the ranks of yourenemies, Persevere! Depend upon 
it, having adopted this course—adopted perhaps by despair, but sanctified by 
reason and by justice—you will have the respect of all men, and I trust that 
Providence will bless your efforts!” That is only ten years ago, and what a 
distance we seem to have travelled since the day when such a speech could be 
spoken amid the applause of the English House of Lords, and read with de- 
light by the English people! How very insane we must all have been at that 
time, assuming that we are in ourright senses now! I[ wonder is Mieroslawski 
still living, and where is Langiewiez? The grand old Polish families, the Czar- 
toryskis and Zamoiskis, are, I have heard, almost extinct. I talked with a Po- 
lish friend the other day—a true patriot and true man, who fought in the Polish 
insurrections of two successive generations—and he assured me that the long 
struggle is all over; that the measures of the present Emperor Alexander, mak- 
ing Poles equal with Russians and one class of Poles politically equal with an- 
other, have satisfied and won over the rising generation. The old yearning 


for national independence at all cost is gone, he declared, and the growing men 
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and women of Poland ask for nothing better than to be Russianized complete- 
ty. My friend did not welcome this change of feeling. On the contrary, he 
deplored it. How could an old man who had fought ever since his gallant 
youth for national independence feel glad that his people no longer cared to be 
anation? But he admitted that the policy of the Emperor Alexander has been 
one of justice to Poland; he did not deny that if Poland does -not object to be 
a province of Russia, she can have her fall share of Russia’s progress into free- 
dom, civilization, and fame. It is only right to say that I have heard other 
views from other Poles. Mme. Ernestine Rose, for example, insists that the 
thirst for national independence is still as hot as ever, and isin factinsatiable. I 
cannot pretend to judge; I have lost the track of Polish politics for years; but 
my friend of whom I have just spoken is in full communication with Poland 
of the present day, and he lamented as much as any one could do the change 
which he believed to have taken place. If the change really has taken place, 
it justifies of course to a great extent the arguments of that small section of 
cool and practicai English public men, who always used to contend that our 
heroics about Poland were sentiment thrown away, and that any Emperor of 
Russia who would break the power of the Polish nobles by elevating the hum- 
bler classes to full political rights, would extinguish Polish insurrection and 
all the aggressive spirit of Polish nationality forever. However all that may 
be, it is certain that we in England have forgotten Poland this long time. She 
does not interest us any more. We have lately been far more deeply concerned 
about the Shah and his diamonds. I dare say it would have been much bet- 
ter for Poland if we had always been in the same frame of mind. I have no 
doubt we did her an immense amount of mischief with our cheap sympathies, 
our gushing effusiveness ef words, and our chivalrous promises of help, which 
ended in diplomatic notes coldly written and contemptuously received. All 
that long chapter of our Polish love is a little humiliating to look back upon. 
I bring it up now only for the sake of contrast. Our Duke of Edinburgh is 
about to marry a daughter of Russia, and we are giving him our money and 
our blessing, and we are saying fine things about the gallant young sailor and 
the cordial alliance which this match will surely cement between us and the 
glorious Russian people. And only yesterday it seems that we were all say- 
ing such very different and such odd things about the Russian people—and 
the Duke of Edinburgh too! 

Perhaps I am out of humor, and therefore don't think the young heir to the 
throne of Russia a handsome man. I go even further, for I don’t think the 
princess who is to marry our young Duke is by any means a handsome woman. 
I think she has a Calmuck face like her brother. It is right of course in Eng- 
land at present to speak of her, and indeed of every princess, as if she were the 
Absolutely Beautiful embodied, just as it is the proper thing to believe or to say 
that the English people are loyally delighted to have the privilege of adding 
another fifty thousand dollars a year to the annuity of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
One ought probably, therefore, to say only civil things of the heir of all the 
Russias. One ought to say that his countenance expresses only the benigner 
emotions; that his brow is nobly intellectual, his smile sweet; that clearly no 
such man ever could hereafter have a quarrel with a country like England, to 
whose reigning family he is bound by so many ties; and so forth. I cannot, 
however, say all this or any of it. As I look at him and study his face, the 
thought of his father passes away, and one fails to recall the stern but noble 
countenance of Nicholas. I cannot help thinking of the more eccentric mem- 
bers of that strange family—the Peters and Pauls and Constantines, the men 
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who even when tiiey were great were great in a fantastic and Tartar sort of 
way, and when they were not great were like Calmuck Quilps in crowns or 
coronets. Little assurance of permanent and steady international alliance 
seems to show itself in that face. One may be excused for speculating again 
on the suggestions of a face when it belongs to the future sovereign of Russia, 
for the sovereign of Russia makes his country’s history in his time. Ivan the 
Terrible, Peter the Great, Catharine II., and the present Alexander, have 
formed their country. The first three made her great, the last has reconciled 
her with civilization and freedom. Most other sovereigns only did their best 
to mar the work; some by madness, some, like the late Emperor Nicholas, by the 
impatience which often reduces to nothing the plans even of bold and gifted 
men ky persuading them that they can anticipate the growth of the political 
fruit. The Czarevitch, when it comes to his time, cannot, if he would, be a mere 
nonentity. Some mark he must leave on the history of his country and of 
Europe. What wonder then if one studies his face and tries to read the future 
there, while he sits in the gallery of the House of Lords and hears the Duke of 
Cambridge deplore the condition of the British army? 
Justin McCartuy. 


A MAN’S REGRET. 


WO there were so fair, so fair! 
Long ago I knew them; 
Soft blue eyes and golden hair : 
Who could help but woo them? 
Chestnut hair and deep gray eyes : 
Seeing was to love them; 
What beneath God’s tender skies— 
What could rank above them? 


Looking back along the Past, 
Well do I remember— 

One I wooed when Heaven, o’ereast, 
Frowned in bleak December ; 

One I sought when April’s smiles 
Stole through shine and shadow, 

Danced adown cool forest aisles, 
Blushed in copse and meadow. 


Ah, poor heart! why pause and pine ? 
Turn and look upon her, 
Fair and true and wholly mine 
As when first I won her! 
Vain Regret her sighs must smother, 
Whatsoe’er it cost her; 
Yet I know I love the other 
Best—because I lost her. 
Barton Grey. 
































THE WETHEREL AFFAIR. 
By J. W. Dz Forgst. 





CHAPTER L. 
HARK FROM THE TOMBS A DOLEFUL SOUND. 


“TT was decided that Mrs. Dinneford should go with Lehming to find Nesto- 
ria, and furthermore that she should if possible bring the girl back to her 
own house, there to hide her until some wiser thing might be done. 

The difference between the expressions of these two as they set off on their 
errand was something very curous. Lehming, oppressed and cowed by the 
illegality of the adventure, had that stealthy, cast-down air which a good man 
cannot help wearing when his conscience troubles him. Mrs. Dinneford, on 
the contrary, although a thoroughly worthy and fervently well-meaning soul, 
felt no inward reprovings whatever. As is the case with most women, she 
had little respect for statutes and enactments in themselves, but only so far as 
they seemed in every special case to work sweetness and light, and wanted to 
evade them whenever they, in her opinion, wrought the contrary. If she re- 
alized at all that her errand was a law-breaking one, she cared little for it. 
The idea that she was flying to the rescue of a ‘lost lamb,” who had fallen 
into a pit of sorrows, occupied nearly the whole of her affectionate and impul- 
sive spirit. So, while her honest face was excited and anxious, it was also ea- 
ger and elated and cheerful. 

They left the house on foot, with the intention of taking a hack at a stand 
some distance away. But they had scarcely shut the door behind them when 
a breathless, ragged boy fluttered up the steps, holding forth a letter, whivh 
proved to be for Mrs. Dinneford. 

“Tt is Cousin John’s hand,” she said, as she broke open the dirty envelope, 
‘‘and it is the very first note he ever wrote me in his life, and something out- 
landish must have happened. I do believe Emerson is dead or the sky has 
fallen.” 

She read, colored, laughed outright, and handed the billet to Lehming. 

“Dear Coz,” it ran, “Iam in durance vile. I regret to darken your mind 
with my calamity; but school keeps not to-day, and Walter is in no set place; 
a thousand boys would not find him. Some one who knows me must come to 
the Tombs and swear that I am a harmless philosopher and no midnight vil- 
lain. Such is the charge against me, that Iam a midnight villain. 

* Yours in durance vile, 
“ JoHN BOWLDER.” 

“What stupid blunder can this be?” exclaimed Lehming in great anxiety 
“He says nothing about Nestoria; but she may be there nevertheless. We 
must go first to the Tombs,” he added, though mortally afraid of entering that 
reputed abode of justice. 

They walked on hurriedly, found a hack, and set off for the Tombs. Leh- 
ming was in a state of anxiety which amounted to anguish; his diseased heart 
throbbed so painfully that he could not talk. 

“Take courage, Walter,” said Mrs. Dinneford cheerfully. ‘This looks to 
me like a providence. Jt comes at such a critical time that I cannot believe 
it to be anything less than an interposition of the Almighty finger. I trust 
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that it happens for good, and to give us prosperity in our adventure. It is my 
nature to believe that an interference is always meant in mercy, until I find 
otherwise. We have few chastisements even which are not covert blessings. 
That wretched engagement, for instance; the presence of it was alarming and 
the departure humiliating; but I do entertain a hope that it has sobered Alice 
for good. She was always a childebefore, blowing soap-bubbles as it were out 
of the windows of life, and wondering that the passing realities should break 
them. But now she seems a woman. Didn't you observe something noble in 
her face and manner and thoughts this morning? I am so glad you saw it! 
She was willing in # moment to sacrifice her own plans and feelings for the 
sike of little, lovely Nestoria. Dear me! that poor child—that wandering, 
hiding child—what do you suppose ails her? Is she crazy? Have terror and 
grief discomposed her intellect on one subject? I can’t account for her con- 
duct otherwise. Oh, what a mystery and labyrinth of darknesses this Wether- 
el alfair, as they call it, has been. Well, we shall come to the issue of it some 
day, and find that every step of the tangled path was plain enough, only for 
the blindness of our finite sight. Both she and all of us have been guided from 
on high, and the Lord’s guidance is always marvellous, though it end ina 
blessing.” 

“TI do sincerely pray that it may end weil,” sighed Lehming, whose mind 
and conscience were more instructed than Mrs. Dinneford’s, and saw more 
sides to every moral question, and had thornier doubts. 

With a great thumping of hearts—beating sullenly and bodefully, like the 
drums of an executton—they presently pulled up before the Tombs. The fa- 
mous headquarters of the New York correctional system, sombre enough by 
reason of its Egyptian architecture, and still more sombre because of its asso- 
ciations with crime and punishment, looked unusually lowering through a 
drizzling rain. 

* Wait for me in the hack, and keep your face veiled,” whispered Lehming 
as he quitted Mrs. Dinneford. 

Then he went trembling up the granite steps and through a heavy, slam- 
ming door, which seemed to close upon him with a gripe. We have not time 
to deseribe the grimy, gloomy great rooms amid which he wandered, nor the 
lounging and pert or sullen officials who treated him with elaborate disrespect, 
really putting themselves to some trouble about it. 

At last he came to John Bowlder; and positively he did not know him. 
An officer had to clap the imprisoned philosopher on the shoulder and say, 
“Here is your man, sir,”* before Lehming could recognize his old friend. It 
seemed as if an enchanter’s wand must have been waved over Bowlder, or as 
if his soul had migrated into some new body. Where was the familiar rosy 
face, and where the confident eye and cheery smile? The poor man was as 
pale as a sheet, and was ready to sink on the dirty floor with fright, and had 
no more joy in his glance than a whipped dog. He was a transfigured crea- 
ture in every way; there was nothing left of his usual bigness and _ bluffiess 
and blowsiness; there was, so to speak, only a skeleton of the original Bowl- 
der. He was under examination, it must be understood, and had been stripped 
of his outer clothing. To leok at him now one would say that he must have 
been all outer clothing. The policemen had taken off two coats, two vests, 
two pairs of trousers, and more woollen undergarments than I dare tell of. 
At last they had peeled him down to his proper outlines in shirt and drawers; 
and sucht outlines, so altered, so incredibly less, so diminished as if by vast dis- 


tance! They hardly knew him themselves, and half thought they had begun 
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with one man and finished with another, so marvellous had been the change. 
A clothes-stand, on which his removed raiment hung, looked much more like 
the real Bowlder than did this white taper of a figure. 

“Ah—Walter!” exclaimed John, putting out a tremulous hand and seizing 
Lehming with the eagerness of » man who seeks to save himself from drown- 
ing. ‘Here you are at last. Here you are. I want you to bear witness that 
I am a good citizen. Tell these good people so. Tell them that Iam not a 
midnight miscreant. They accuse me, as near as I can make out, of murder- 
ing our good old friend, Judge Wetherel. You know n \ innocence, Walter. 
Get a Bible and swear to it.” 

Even his conversation, stripped and divested as it was of transcendental- 
isms, was lean and shrunken, A man might have been pardoned for glancing 
at the clothes-stand to see if his accustomed phraseology had not been hung up 
along with his garments. 

Lehming was anxious to know if Nestoria had also been arrested, but he 
did not dare even to whisper this question in the presence of justice. So he 
simply turned to w poligeman and inquired, “ What is the meaning of this ar- 
rest? 


** Found him in disguise, sir,” replied the policeman, who was a tall, pow 


” 


erful man of exceedingly combative aspect. “T’ll tell you just how it was,” 
he added with an air of nonchalant condescersion, as though he needn't tell if 
he didn’t want to, and wouldn’t have told if he hadn’t felt good-natured. “I 
was passing along my beat in Fulton street, an’ I saw this old feller wheelin’ 
bricks with a lot of Irishmen, an’ I knew the minute I laid eyes on him he 
wan’t used to the business. He was a-totterin’ around, you see, an’ a-tippin’ 
over his load and a-buckin into the other men, an’ makin’ a tinker’s mess of 
it generally. Well, says I, that’s comical, an’ so I stopped a bit to watch him. 
I thoucht, of course, it was some dead beat who was tryin’ to earn a dollar, 
and wan’t in the habit of doin’ it. But after a while he fell down over his bar- 
row, an’ a gold ticker flew out of his vest pocket, an’ that on a gold chain, too. 
Well, says I, that’s queerer than ever; that’s a d—n queer start, that is. You 
know you don’t often see a man who wheels bricks sportin’ a gold watch. I 
begun to think here was a case. How did a dead beat come by so much jew- 
elry an’ bullion? That’s the question. So 1 staid by an’ kept my eye on 
him. Well, next thing, a gentleman come along who is in our line, an’ I 
pinted out this man to him, an’ he inspected him a while, an’ finally remem- 
bered him. Says he to me, That feLer, says he, was up at New Haven time of 
the Wetherel murder; he was a-hangin’ about the house, says he, at the very 
time; Ill bet on him, siys he. Well, that was a big thing, you know, that 
Wetherel murder, an’ one of our men has been a-workin’ it up ever since, an’ 
wants all the items he can pick up. So I steps up to our friend here, an’ says 


wo him in substance, Come along with me. Then he sassed me, an’ I took him 


in charge. Well, here he is—look at him yourself—disguised up to his ears— 


a little man dressed to look like a big one. We've took off more things from 
him than would clothe an almshouse. Just roll your eye around that haystack 
of coats an’ trousers over there. Don’t it look queer? I leave it to yourself, 
Well, that’s the story of the arrest; an’ now, if there’s anythin’ to say on the 
other side, I shall be vlad to hear it; for we don’t want to bother no innocent 
man; of course we don’t.” 


} 


During this tule John Bowlder had repeatedly attempted to introduce cor- 


f' 


y 
rections, saying in a humble, placating voice, “ My friend,” but falling extinct 


under the strong utterance of the “star.” 
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“My friend,” he now began again—“‘ my official and much respected 
friend, you are very right in the main. But allow me, my friend, a word of 
explanation to my friend Lehming. I will tell you, Walter, how I came into 
this scrape. I had a desire to know by experience the pains and joys of the 
sons of toil. ‘That is the reason why I sought a job at wheeling bricks. The 
agreement was a dollar for a day. The remuneration was low because I hon- 
estly avowed that I was a green hand at the bellows of labor. I did not wheel 
well; I adinit it, my official friend; but I wheeled the best I could. Even my 
official friend here must concede that I wheeled zealously.” 

**Oh, of course,” nodded the policeman impatiently. ‘* But that’s all pop- 
pycock, an’ has nothin’ to do with the case. I didn’t arrest you for bad wheel- 
in’. You was a suspicious feller, an’ you sassed me.” 

“Yes, my official friend. I will confess somewhat of guilt in the matter 
of sauce,” replied Bowlder. “I did call you a minion. The term is not 
savory; at least it isoften used in an uncomplimentary sense; and I withdraw 
n.” 

‘* Well, now about the gold watch, an’ the extry coats an’ britches?” con- 
tinued the star, anxious to come to the main point. ‘ Who are you, anyway? 


” 


Does chis man,” turning to Lehming, ‘* know you?” 

Of course Lehming declared that he was acquainted with Mr. Bowlder, 
and could bear witness to his entire respectability. 

‘*But who are you?” persisted the officer, too clever to believe all he 
heard. ‘* Look here, I can’t let this man go so easy as that, you know. He'll 
have to wait here till we can send for the gentleman that’s working up this 
Wetherel case. I say, Bill,” he called to a brother minister of justice, “ tell 
some of them messengers that Sweet is wanted.” 

* You'll have to loaf round a spell,” answered the brother minister of jus- 
tice with haughty indifference. ‘Jim is out on a circuit, an’ it won't be easy 
to find him.” 

*Oh, [ know his hole,” said the first minister. And in a hoarse whisper 
he named a grocery which stood directly opposite Lehming’s lodgings. 

So Jim was sent for. But presently Wolverton strolled in, also in search 
of Sweet, whom he wanted to see about Poloski. And now deliverance came 
to John Bowlder, for Wolverton was known to several of the officials, and his 
declaration as to the philosopher's respectability was accepted. 

** Dress as quick!y as possible,” urged Lehming. ‘I have a hack here and 
will take you home.” 

* Walter, I will dress quickly,” snuffled Bowlder, who already had a cold 
in the head. ‘ But I must go back to my wheeling. I want to clear my char- 
acter with those sons of toil who saw that minion take me into custody. Fur- 
thermore, I want to earn that dollar. It is my shamefaced impression that I 
never earned a dollar in my life. It is a sensation that I eagerly long for, as 
Galahad longed for a sight of the Holy Grail; and I cannot be balked in my 
search for it now that Iam so near the goal. Go you, and ride in your luxu- 
rious hack; and if you took it on my account, charge it to me. I will devote 
my dollar to paying for it ” 

He had begun to recover his spirits, and also a tag or two of his transcen- 
dent phraseology. Indeed, by the time that he had got on his first layer of 
outer clothing, he broke out reciting, or perhaps improvising, some of his won- 
derful verses, chanting them as usual to the tune that the eow died of. 

Lehming hurried to his hack, directed his Jehu whither to drive next, and 
told Mrs. Dinneford the tale of Bowlder’s arrest. Worried and eager as she 
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was concerning the affair of Nestoria, the cheerful woman burst into one of 
her hearty fits of laughter. 
* Poor, good, foolish John!” she said. ‘I wonder what he was meant to 


do in this world. It does seem as if half the people we know ought to have 
been born in the moon.” 

“But [ told you, Walter, that this was a providence,” she presently added 
with gravity. * You say that man Sweet was sent for. We shiall be free to 
make our exits and entrances without a spy over us.” 


CHAPTER LI. 
WILL SHE ESCAPE? 


Mrs. DinNEForD’s lively trust in Providence was not misplaced, nor her 
interpretation of its immediate purposes erroneous. 

Detective Sweet had really been summoned away from his ambuscade in 
front of the tenement house, and in fact Lehming caught a rear view of him, 
trudging in disguise, and through indirect streets, toward the Tombs. Of 
course this was an emboldening spectacle; nothing heartens even a brave sol- 
dier like seeing the enemy in full retreat; and this excellent young man with 
a guilty conscience greatly needed cheering. He did not, however, neglect 
any precaution against discovery. He halted his hack in the back alley, and 
m:ncuvred Mrs. Dinneford through the grocery and the courtyard, precisely 
us if Sweet were still at his post. 

‘Dear me, Walter! one might think we were doing something wrong,” 
whispered that lady, with the adorable simplicity of a worthy soul which is ac- 
customed to judge its actions by its motives. 

Lehming envied her uninstructed conscience, and marvelled over it. He 
had told her repeatedly that this thing which they were doing was illegal and 
perilous, without apparently gaining a spark of credence or rousing a throb of 
fear. She knew that she was right because her heart blazed up with love, pity, 
and other praiseworthy emotions, diffusing such a thick smoke of sweet in- 
cense that she could not see the solemn, inquisitorial figures of law and jns- 
tice. Without pausing to reason further with so convinced a spirit, Lehming 
led the way into the grim old tenement and panted up the long stairways. 
The door of his study was open, but the room was empty. 

“TI will place you in this ambush,” he said to Mrs. Dinneford, pointing out 
the closet which had once sheltered Nestoria from Edward Wetherel.  * Then 
I will bring her in here and you shall step out upon her. It is dreadful and 


most degrading,” he added with a groan, ‘to be obliged to resort to such de- 


” 


ceptions. 
* Dreadful?” stared the worthy woman. “ Why, Walter, it is all for the 


best, I am sure.” 


And then, without further unnecessary justification of right- 
eousness, she rustled into the closet and seated herself cosily in the time-worn 
chair which still stood there. Falstaff, taking refuge behind the arras from 
his creditors, and snoring the snore of the upright, carried with him no quiet- 
er conscience. 

Lehming now went out softly, as wicked men are fallaciously supposed to 
walk, and as good men do walk when they are doubtful of their courses. He 
cume to Nestoria’s door; there for a moment he paused, pressing his hand 
upon that complaining, threatening heart of his; at last he mustered resolution 


to tap upon the fateful panel. He heard a chair scrape on the bare floor with- 
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in, and knew that the little artist was rising from her work-table, and thought 
with compunction how trustfully she would open to him. Next there was the 
sound of a bolt slipping back, and then Nestoria stepped briskly out with a 
simile. © 

She was a beautiful object in his eyes, and she would have been beautiful, 
I doubt not, in the eyes of any man, or even of any woman. We must re- 
member her childlike figure, not merely as small but also as plump as ciild- 
hood, a figure like a cherub only half grown to be a seraph. This solidly 
graceful young woman, notwithstanding months of anxiety, was now in the 
richest health. She seemed able yet to endure anything that the youth of 
“teens” can endure. Her carnelian face was roseate; her locks of living sun- 
light were exuberant; her blue eyes were as clear as gems. There was some- 
thing fascinating in her candid manner and in her singularly fearless pose. 
She stood square on both feet, her form perfectly erect and her head thrown a 
little back. This position was habitual with her, and very naturally so. She 
was so much.shorter than most people, so much below the stature even of 
most women, that she usually had to look up in order to see faces; and fur- 
thermore, it was a characteristic of her confiding and brave nature that she 
hardly ever spoke to any one without looking him or her full in the eyes; so 
hat this little head had learned to take and keep an upright carriage. Such 
«a bearing would have made a tall woman appear haughty and domineering; 
but in this pedite creature it only added to her air of innocence, of trustfulness, 
of appealing for protection. 

“What is it, Mr. Lehming?” she ask -d in her frank, brief, practical way, 
at the same time giving him the confiding smile of an infant. 

His heart suddenly faced about and stepped into the paths of sincerity. Te 
had meant to inveigle the gu'l unawares into a meeting with Mrs. Dinneford. 
But, loving her as he did, he could not look into those trustful eyes and keep 
his Jesuitical purpose. 

“My dear child, it is a great deal,” he said gently. ‘TI have discovered 
that this house is watched—at least so I believe—by a detective. I decided 
that you must go otherwheres. The best friend that you have in this whole 
land is Mrs. Dinneford. I went to her. She is here, hiding in the closet in 
my room, for Iam sorry to say that I did mean to deceive you, meaning your 
good. She is here to take you away. Will you see her?” 

Nestoria turned pale, but her eyes retained their thoughtful composure, 
and she seemed entirely self-possessed. 

“Have you told her about me ?” she whispered. ‘ Have you told her all 
that you krow ?” 

* Yes.” he bowed meekly, not even asking forgiveness, he thought Uimself 
so unworthy of it. 

She bent her head a moment, just a moment, in meditation ; then she 
looked up at him with a smile of assent, satisfaction, and pardon. In the next 
breath she left him, walked with her usual firm, brisk step toward the study, 
entered it, face toward the closet, and said, ** Mrs. Dinneford, you may come 
out.” 

The good lady opened the door of her hiding-place, saw Nestoria smiling 


at her, flew to her like a tempest, clasped her in her arms, and cried with joy. 
When the two women drew back to look at each other, both their faces were 
quivering with emotion and wet with tears, although the younger one had not 
uttered a sob. 

“Oh, my dear little lost lamb!” exclaimed Mrs. Dinneford. ‘ How you 
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have borne and how you can bear! You are not changed a particle. You 
have been in the furnace, and the smell of fire is not upon you.” 

“T have learned to bear,” sighed Nestoria, her voice shaking a little. 
“But do not let us talk of it—at least not now.” 

‘“‘No; there is no time for it,” struck in Lehming. ‘ Miss Bernard, how 
soon can you get away?” 

“In five minutes,” she replied. 

‘‘Leave the key of your room with me,” he said. ‘TI will see that your 
baggage is packed and sent after you.” 

“It is all packed but my brushes and colors,” she smiled. ‘I have lived 
packed. Ina minute I will bring out my carpet-bag.” 

“Tam so glad we brought your trunk to New York!” almost whimpered 
Mrs. Dinneford, glancing pitifully at the girl’s one well-worn dress. “ You 
will find all your nice things at our house.” 

“Come with me while I put on my bonnet and shawl,” nodded Nestoria, as 
tanquilly as if she were about to prepare fora quiet promenade in open day. 

Mrs. Dinneford followed this strange young heroine into her box of a room, 
and looked about it with moist eyes. There was the ugly, hired iron bedstead, 
the coarse, hired bedding, a single cherry chair, a small whitewood table, a 
washstand almost bald of varnish, no carpet, not a curtain, not a decoration of 
any sort, not a knicknack, none of those delicate comforts or small, gracious 
ohjects with which women love to surround themselves. For three months or 
so the girl had not expended one penny which had not been absolutely neces- 
sary to her mere existence. A few minute crumbs of sea biscuit on the man- 
telpiece showed what had been her nourishment that morning. Mrs. Dinne- 
ford surveyed this confession of poverty, thought of the anxieties and sorrows 
under which it had doubtless been endured, and then looked with wonder at 
Nestoria’s fresh cheeks and vigorous movements. 

“What a marvel of health and strength you are!” she murmured with 
something like awe. 

“Yes,” was the quiet reply. “I have been favored more than I deserve.” 

““May the Lord sunder this sea of mystery,” prayed Mrs. Dinneford, * and 
lead us all through it in peace, and restore you to your uses in life!” 

Instantaneously startled and deeply moved by this impalsive petition, Nes- 
toria for a moment covered her face with her hands and sobbed aloud. Im- 
mediately recovering herself, however, she put on her well-worn hat and 
coarse shawl, picked up her carpet-bag, and walked into the entry. Lehming 
Was waiting there, meanwhile looking over the banisters. 

“T owe for the rest of the month on the room and furniture,” she said to 
him, producing her purse. ‘ Will you take ‘the money?” 

“Time presses,” he replied. ‘I will pay the bills and settle with you 
later.” 

With that singular frankness which lay at the root of her character, and 
which still lived there in spite of months of concealment, she was about to de- 
scend the front stairway. 

** Not that way,” called Lehming, at the same time seizing her carpet-bag. 
“We must use caution to-day.” 

In two minutes more they had reached the back alley, and were driving 
rapidly away in their hack, the windows up and curtains drawn. Once Leh- 
ming peeped out and beheld. something which showed the value of minutes; 
he discovered detective Sweet hurrying back to his post, accompanied by a po- 
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“T fear that a search warrant has been issued,” he said. ‘ Well, we have 
the start, and New York is a wilderness, and our police is incapable. No one 
has seen us but the coachman. The keeper of the grocery must have been 
out.” 

‘“‘T heard him in his cellar,” remarked Nestoria. ‘ Ile was just going down 
stairs as we entered.” 

‘““We are surely in the right way,” commented Mrs. Dinneford, with hon- 
est though perhaps erroneous thankfulness. ‘ The finger of Providence aids 
us at every step. It isa pillar of cloud behind us. But, Walter, what will you 
do when they come to you?” 

“T shall say to them: There is the room; search it.” 

“Oh, how much trouble and perplexity I bring to you!” groaned Nestoria. 
“Well, some day—yes, some day—I will speak.” 

There was not much said during the drive; they were too anxious to talk 
even of their anxieties. Once only Nestoria spoke, saying with a sigh, ‘* Poor 
Imogen! She will be lonely, I am afraid. I wish I could have bidden her 
good by. What a life!” 

“Tt will end one happy day, one unexpected day,” replied Lehming. ‘* De- 
liverance, like calamity, often comes by surprise. ’ 

‘Where are we going?” Mrs. Dinneford asked, seeing that they had passed 
the street leading to her house. 

“To the New Haven railroad station,” explained Lehming. ‘We must 
throw this eoachman off the trail.” 

On reaching the station (the old one on Twenty-seventh street) they dis- 
charged the hack and entered the station. Lehming bought three tickets to 
Boston, showed the ladies into a train which was about starting, helped them 
out on the opposite side of the enclosure, led them through the long shed which 
opened on Madison avenue, and there took another carriage. Descending from 
this at 2 corner near the Dinneford house, they waited until it had disappesred, 
and then walked to their refuge. Entering quietly by means of a pass key, 
Nestoria was hurried up stairs to her bedroom, there to tind a memento of Sea 
Lodge, her trunk. . 

‘‘Now dress yourself, dear, and don’t ery!” exhorted Mrs. Dinneford, 
‘throwing herself into a chair and wiping her eyes. “I know the sight of the 
old things will give youa turn. But you must put on some different clothes, 
It will be impossible to hide you from the servants, you know; and you must 
not look strange to them. They are curious enough when there’s nothing to 
€all for it. By the way, what a providence it was that we changed our help 
when we left Brooklyn. If we had kept the old set that Cousin Wetherel 
thought so much of, and used to discourse and expound to as though it was a 
congregation, we couldn't have brought you here on the spur of the moment. 
They would have known you at the first glimpse, they thought so much of you 
and mourned so about you. You remember old Sarah, with the loose eyes that 
Jooked as though they had been dropped out and put back again. Well, Sarah 
is keeping an intelligence office; she thought she could do better that way, 
and it would be easier for her; and I knew it would be easier for me, for she 
had got very slatternly. But what am I talking to you about Sarah for? 
What's Hecuba to you? as Hamlet says, or something like it. I wonder where 
Alice is? I thought surely she would be here, ready to eat you alive. But 
perhaps she has run out to buy something that she thinks you will want. Or 
perhaps she got frightened about us, we were gone so much longer than we 
expected, and went to look for us. You know we women can't sit still when 
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the waves roll over us; it is so at the bathing places, and so everywhere; we 
must jump and scream. But you are different. What a wonder you are, to 
be sure, unlocking your trunk with that steady hand! I wish there were more 
women like you. The sex might be fit to vote then. Not that I want to vote 
any more than I want to whistle. Dear me, what talk this is! How my mind 
does canter about, like a colt in a pasture! Do let me help you on with that 
pretty— 

At this moment there was a tap at the door, rousing visions of detectives 


” 


and policemen. 
**Who is it?” demanded Mrs. Dinneford, seizing the key with one hand 
and the bolt with the other, as if she really meant to shut out the law. 


CHAPTER LII. 


HIDING, WATCHING, AND HALF DISCERNING. 


; 


“Ir is I—let me in,” called the voice of Alice Dinneford through the key- 
hole. “Ihave been shopping for her. Let me in.” 

“Oh, you child, how you scared me!” exclaimed Mrs. Dinneford. Open- 
ing the door, she admitted a bounding, laughing young lady, who showed in 
her countenance not a trace of her late disappointment in love matters, who 
had forgotten completely the adventure of losing Count Poloski in the new ad- 
venture of recovering Nestoria, and who bore in her hand, of all winter pres- 
ents in the world, a gorgeous fan! 

“Oh, you darling!” she cried, embracing the restored pet. ‘Oh, you 
precious little speck of a thing! I had forgotten how little you were. And 
your hair is lovelier than ever,” she went on fingerfng it. ‘“ There, there is 
your present of welcome,” she laughed, brandishing the fan. ‘Isn't it 
sweet?” 

‘I painted it myself,” quietly responded Nestoria, after one glance at the 
gewgaw. ‘Iam glad you picked it out for me. It seems as if you were led 
to remember me in a strange way. But how good of you te think of buying 
anything for me! Dear Alice, I thank you.” 

‘* Life is just as full of special providences as it can stick,” observed the 
wondering Mrs. Dinneford. ‘It is splendid with them, like a bird with feath- 
ers. How beautiful and charitable it was of our Heavenly Father to guide 
Alice, all unwitting of what she did, to buy a piece of your own handiwork as 
the fittest and loveliest gift she could find for you! As Tupper says, ‘Is it not 
also His doing when an aphis creepeth on a rosebud?” 

Meantime the process of attiring continned. When it was finished, and 
Nestoria stood up fresh and trim in an unworn dress, with its suitable adorn- 
ments, she had gained in beauty. No wonder that women are dandies and 
love fine raiment; the dreariest economist must admit that it is becoming. 
Even Nestoria, almost an inhabitant of other worlds by reason of sorrows and 
concealments, remained so far human as that she could discern how much 
finer she was because of finer apparel. As she turned from the glass to her 
two friends there was an arch smile on her lips, which was partly a confession 
of satisfaction with her own appearance, and partly a grateful response to their 
looks of admiration. In truth they were inexpressibly exultant over their re- 
novated seraph. Mrs. Dinneford wanted to pick the girl up, and kiss her in 
her arms like an infant. Alice fluttered around her as a butterfly flutters 
around a flower. Loving hands pulled and straightener the serious little al- 
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paca skirt, and decked its puritanism with sash, ribbons, and other dashes of 





relieving finery. At last they all sat down, wearied with their excitements, 






and loved each other in quiet. 
But silence could not long prevail in a heaven upon earth populated mainly 

































by Dinnefords. Alice, a most curious young woman, and violently interested 
in mysteries, was wild to hear Nestoria’s story. After looking at her with 
eager eyes for a few seconds, she broke out with, “ And now tell us all about 
it. Do! You would feel so much better for telling us all about it!” 

“ No,” interposed Mrs. Dinneford, as inquisitive as her daughter, but able 
through riper years to summon up some forbearance. ‘* When Nestoria’s con- 
science tells her to speak, she will do so. Until then we will wait.” 
replied the girl, her eyes filling 


“You are very noble, Mrs. Dinneford,’ 
with sparkles of gratitude. ‘It seems to me of late that everybody is sub- 
limely good or sublimely wicked. I never imagined human nature in such 
steong lights as I have seen it in during the last three months. Once I thought 
there were few passions and no mysteries. Now everybody is terrible in my 
eyes; everybody is capable of something fearful. It is a very different world, 
and a much more awful world than I believed it.” 

** Nestoria, how you have grown!” stared Alice. ‘ Well, I have had to 
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grow myself,” she added with a sigh, remembering the Poloski folly. ‘I will 
tell you about it some day. But it’s horrid, this crowing.” 

** We will call you Nettie,” said Mrs. Dinneford. ‘ You shall be Miss Net- 
tie, and nothing more. If you will keep within doors, or wear a deep veil 
when you do go out, you will not be noticed, I hope. Walter thinks that the 
police will hardly take it into their wooden heads to look for you here.” \f 

*« These concealments!” sighed Nestoria. “ Oh, these concealments! Well, 
I have almost done withethem. If light does not come of itself soon, I will 
let it. I think I can promise you that [ shall soon be abls to force myself to 
speak. Ina month, at the longest. Yes, in a month.’ 

A woful tremor crisped the faces of all three women. Both Mrs. Dinne- 


ford and Alice said in their hearts that, when their guest should break silence 


J 


concerning the Wetherel affair, it would be to denounce Edward Wetherel as 
the assassin of his unele, or at least as privy to the assassination. No, it is not 
quite true that they said it; the thing seemed to be whispered to them, as by 
some goblin; and they, on their parts, strove hard to close their ears against 
the horrible suggestion. 

Thus commenced Nestoria’s life in the Dinneford house. It was a life of 
seclusion; she passed most of her time in ber own room, painting, or reading, 
or chatting with her hosts; she hardly ever sat, even for a moment, in the 
parlor, and never went out except by evening. The seryants knew no more 
of her than that here was a guest. It is reasonable to suppose that Leliming 
was the only person outside of the family who was aware of the girl’s retreat. 

By the way, this gentle creature, unfitted through fragile health to cope 
with assailant fellow men of a rude and hearty morale, was graciously spared 
all difliculties with Mr. Sweet. The detective did indeed search Nestoria’s 





abandoned room, and was exceedingly miffed, even to blasphemy, at not find- 
ing her. But he was a dullish man, as has perhaps already been made ap- 
parent; he was no bloodhound, but rather a bulldog, with a poor nose for a 
scent. Ile went at Imogen Eleonore about her missing friend with such petu- 
lant vim that she became more jealous than ever, and would not tell him what 
little she did know concerning Nettie Fulton. Then he quarrdled with her, 





threatened her vaguely with the law, lost her confidence, scared her, set her a- 
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crying, and in short dampened his own train of powder, and lost all present 
chance of blasting open the Wetherel mystery. Strong and coarse, he under- 
took to drive a woman, and almost of necessity failed. 

You can’t drive a woman any more than you ean drive a hen. She is too 
suspicious, timorous, hysterical, and when desperate, too wild. This way she 
dodges and that way she flutters, now making a rash between your legs, and 
then cut-cut-ca-da-cut over your shoulder, and away cackling into some un- 
traversable puddle, where she is badly off, to be sure, but you don’t want to 
chase her. Well, Mr. Sweet was so bewildered by Imogen Eleonore’s spas- 
modie ignorance and paroxysmal denials that he lost his faith in this Nettie 
Fulton a3 a key to his “ ease,” and decided that he had wasted his valuable 
time in watching the tenement-house. So, feeling that he had been somewhat 
ridiculous, and not wishing to ‘* make a cussed ass of himself” any further, he 
forbore from eatechising Lehming, and in fact kept out of his way. Imogen 
Eleonore, we may as well add, he wrathfully abandoned and left in uncourted 
desolation. 

One word of explanation here concerning detectives. It may be imagined 
by some persons that I do injustice to this noble caste by presenting Mr. Sweet 
as an example of their abilities. I modestly but firmly, and sorrowfully also, 
believe the contrary. I believe that American detectives, and especially those 
of New York city, are usually models either of eminent dishonesty or of emi- 
nent incapacity. Just consider the vast morasses and Pontine marshes of un- 
drained, uncleared crime, which send up their horrible malaria on the isl- 
and of Manhattan. Look at the Nathan murder and the long series of oth 
murders which are set down as so much “ dead stock” on the police books of 
that single municipality. Our assassins and burglars are seemingly under as 
little restraint as if they were a legalized class, the representatives of a * vested 
interest,” or an exceptional judicature like the Holy Inguisition. Men whose 
every footstep leaves a trace of blood, and from whose pockets drop stolen 
bonds and vreenbacks, walk under the noses of the men whose business it is 
to see them and eatch them, with an insolent impunity which is enough to 
drive industry to other shores and make us rue our freedom. Of course the 
fault in the matter rests on loftier heads than those of Mv. Sweet and his com- 
rades. A people which suffers itself to be ruled politically by its non-taxpay- 
ers, and which degrades its judiciary by making it look for power and honor 
to ward meetings and other similar sources of popular favor—such a people 
must necessarily have inferior magistrates and oflicers of justice, from the 
highest to the lowest. 

From this festering subject (which lends, by the way, a groundwork of prob- 
She 


ability and even of naturalness to our story) we must return to Nestoria 


had not been x day in her new refuge before she had heard the tale of Alice's 


broken engagement. That frank and sociable sufferer could not dam up her 
woes and mortifications. On the first opportunity she talked them out as 
freely as a swollen brook babbles forth its unaccustomed foam and * riliness.” 
So Nestoria knew all about Count Poloski, and held him in fear and abomina- 
tion. She had disagreeable impressions even of his personal appearance. In 
spite of Alice’s declaration that the man was slender, and blond, handsome, 
she pictured him as a stalwart creature of dark, saturnine, and forbidding 


aspect. It must be remembered that she had seen him but once, and then only 
at 2 considerable distance and by moonlight. On the night when she had met 
Edward Wetherel upon the beach aear Sea Lodge, the Count had been mere ya 
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black line rising from a dim profile of millock against a background of moon- 
lit cloud. 

She learned that he was in the habit of passing the house frequently, on the 
lookout, as it was supposed, for Alice. One lonesome day, while the Dinne- 
fords were out on one of those shopping ebullitions which serve to our ladies 
in place of the Eleusinian mysteries, or the weeping for Tammuz, Nestoria 
placed herself at a window in the parlor and watched the passers by, wonder- 
ing whether she would recognize the discarded lover if she should see him. 
Unknown to her the chambermaid was polishing the door-plate and the door 
was open. The Count, who happened to be close at hand, bounded up the steps 
behind the woman, and, in spite of her hasty remonstrance, forced an entrance. 

Nestoria, gazing just then in another direction, did not witness this adroit 
and sudden escalade. The opening of a door and the sound of a footstep in 
the parlor were her first intimations that a stranger was near her. She turned 
with a start of terror, and probably with an intent to fly; but the moment she 
looked in the visitor’s face she seemed to be fascinated; she stood stock still, 
pale, silent, and staring. Poloski did not know who she was, and at first took 
little note of her; he just glanced at her, and then glared about the room 
exgerly, undoubtedly seeking for Alice. His lost betrothed being nowhere 
visible, he turned once more toward Nestoria, and then he seemed to observe 
the strange way in which she gazed at him, for his eyes opened with an ex- 
pression of wonder and mistrust. 

* 1 beg your pardon, miss,” he said, bowing civilly. ‘I regret that I have 
alarmed you by my intrusion. May I ask if Miss Dinneford is at home?” 

Nestoria did not answer, and continued to stare at him. She was evi- 
dently agitated by violent and conflicting emotions, and her appearance was 
very singular, startling, and even imposing. Her eyes were dilated and flash- 
ing; her face changed rapidly from white to crimson, and back again; her 
very neck was blotched with crimson spots and streakings; all the blood in 
her veins was in wild tumult. 

**T demand te see Miss Dinneford,’ resumed Poloski, evidently somewhat 
confounded by tltis odd reception, but nevertheless resolved to carry his point 
if possible. 

**Who are you?” asked Nestoria. Her utterance was as strange and ab- 
normal as her silence. The voice was not like hers; it was unnaturally harsh, 
strident, and abrupt; it seemed to burst violently through choking obstacles. 

**T am Count Poloski, at your service,” replied the visitor, not forgetting 
his habitual civilities, though he was broadly amazed. 

“Oh!” gasped Nestoria in such a tone as rarely quivers through human 
speech, however often it may be heard in worlds of vaster emotions than ours. 
She was conscious of dizziness, of a humming and whirling of the whole room, 
of some one departing in a rapid, ghostly, inaudible way, and then of nothing 
more. The shock of a great hope, following on the shock of a great terror, 
had been more than she could bear without swooning. 

When she recovered her senses, she found herself laid upon a sofa, with 
the chambermaid putting water to her lips, and no one else present. 

‘Was that Count Poloski?” were her first words, uttered in a faint voice, 
but very eagerly. ** Why didn’t you call the police?” 

The girl, who knew nothing against the Count except that he had been de- 
nied the house, stared in confusion and mumbled some vague excuses. 

* Never mind,” continued Nestoria. ‘Tl think I am well now. Help me 


to my room.” 
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LIFE ON THE PLAINS 


PP NIE close of the last chapter left my command in camp near General Sher- 

idan’s headquarters, at the point now known as Camp Supply, Indian 
Territory. We had returned on the 30th of November from the campaign of 
the Washita, well satisfied with the result of our labors and exposures; but we 
were not to sit quietly in our tents or winter quarters, and give way to mutual 
congratulations upon the success which had already rewarded our efforts. 
The same spirit who, in the Shenandoah Valley campaign of 1864, had so suc- 
cessfully inaugurated the ** whirling ” movement, was now present, and it was 
determined that upon a slightly modified principle, reinforced by the biting 
frosts of winter, we should continue to “ press things” until our savage ene- 
mies should not only be completely humbled, but be forced by the combined 
perils of war and winter to beg for peace, and settle quietly down within the 
limits of their reservation. 

Such was the import of the closing sentences in the **‘ Congratulatory Or- 
der” published by General Sheridan to the Seventh Cavalry and quoted in the 
preceding chapter. ‘The opening of the campaign against hostile Indians south 
of Arkansas,” were the words used. We have seen the ‘“‘opening;* if the 
reader will accompany me, I will endeavor to relate that which followed, in- 
troducing the priacipal events which, in connection with the battle of the 
Washita, resulted in forcing all the * hostile Indians south of the Arkansas ” toa 
condition of comparative peace, and gave peace and protection to that portion 
of our frontier which had so long suffered from their murderous and thieving 
raids. 

In less than one week from the date of our arrival at Camp Supply, we were 
to be again in the saddle and wending our way southward toward the sup- 
posed winter haunts of our enemies—this time, however, with more than 
double our former numbers. So long had the thrifty and enterprisiag settlers 
uvon the frontier of Kansas, particularly those who had selected homes in the 
fertile valleys of the Saline, Solomon, and Republican rivers, been subjected 
to the depredations of the Cheyennes, Arrapahoes, Apaches, Kiowas, and 
Sioux, and so frequent had the murder and capture of settlers by these Indians 
become, that the citizens and the officials of the State felt foreed to take meas- 
ures in their own defence, and for the purpose of uniting with the forces of the 
General Government, in the attempt to give quiet and protection to life and 
property to the inhabitants of the border settlements. The last needed im- 
pulse to this movement on the part of the people of Kansas was given when 
the Indians, late in the preceding summer, made two raids upon the settle- 
ments in the Saline, Solomon, and Republican valleys, and, after murdering 
many of the men and children, burning houses, and destroying or capturing a 
vast »xmount of stock, carried off into captivity two young women or girls, both 
belonging to highly respected families residing on the exposed border of the 
State. Although one of the captives was married, her marriage to « farmer 
having been celebrated less than one month prior to the day of her unfortu- 
nate capture by the Indians, yet neither of them could scarcely be said to 
have passed the line which separates girlhood from womanhood. Mrs. Mor- 


gan, the bride, was but nineteen, while her companion in misfortune, Miss 
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White, was sti‘] her junior by a year or more. As they played no unimpor- 
tant part in subsequent operations against the Indians, the principal events at- 
tending their capture may not be out of place. Neither knew the other, nor 
had they ever seen each other until they met as captives in an Indian village 
hundreds of miles from their frontier homes. One can readily imagine with 
what deep interest and mutual sympathy the acquaintance of these two help- 
less girls began. Miss White had been captured and carried to the Indian 
village about one month before the capture of Mrs. Morgan occurred.. The 
brief story of the capture of the former is soon told. One day, her father being 
at work in the field, she and a younger sister were engaged in the garden, when 
she saw four Indians entering the house where her mother and the younger 
children of the family were. Her first impulse was to fly, but seeing an Indian 
on the opposite side of the garden she turned and entered the house. One or 
two of the Indians could speak broken English; all of them assumed a most 
friendly demeanor and requested something to eat. This request was met by 
a most prompt and willing response upon the part of Mrs. White and her ebil- 
dren. With true Western hospitality they prepared for their unbidden guests as 
bountifully as the condition of the larder would permit. No depredations had 
been committed in that vicinity for some time, and as ifwas not an unusnal 
occurrence for small parties of Indians when engaged on hunting excursions 
to visit the settlements, where they invariably met with kind treatment at the 
hands of the settlers, it was hoped that after obtaining the desired meal the 
party would quietly withdraw without committing any depredations. Such, 
however, was not the intention of the savages. Already on that day their hands 
had.been dipped in the white man’s blood, and the peaceful procurement of some- 
thing to appease their hunger was merely the dropping of the curtain between 
two acts of a terrible drama. Having satisfied the demands of their appetites, 
it was then time for them to throw aside the guise of friendship, under which they 
had entered the house and been treated as favored guests, and to reveal the true 
object of their visit. Two stalwart warriors grasped Miss White in their arms 
and rushed toward the door. Neither her shrieks nor the feeble resistance she 
was able to offer retarded their movements, As she found herself being rapidly 
carried from the house the last glimpse she obtained of those within revealed her 
mother engaged in an unequal struggle with a powerful warrior, while another 
of the savages had felled a younger sister to the floor and was then engaged in 
destroying such articles of furniture or table ware as he could Jay hands upon. 
Her two captors hurried her from the house, hastened to the spot where they 
had left their ponies, and after binding their captive upon the back of one of 
their ponies, and being joined by the others of the party, began their flight from 
the settlements, well knowing thatthe alarm would soon be given, and pur- 
suit by the enraged settlers would be the result. Amid the terrible surround- 
ings of her own situation, the anxieties of the fair captive to know the fate of 
the dear ones left behind must have been unspeakable. I can scarcely imag- 
ine a more deplorable fate than that to which this defenceless girl had become 
the victim. ‘Torn from her home amid scenes of heartrending atroeities, dis- 
tracted with anxious thoughts as to the fate which had befallen her mother and 
sisters, she now found herself a helpless prisoner in the hands of the most 
cruel, heartless, and barbarous of human enemies. Unable to utter or com- 
prehend a word of the Indian language, and her captors only being able to 
express the most ordinary words in broken English, her condition was ren- 
dered the more forlorn, if possible, by her inability to communicate with those 


in whose power she found herself. 
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With war parties returning from a foray upon the settlements, the first 
object is to place as long a distance as possible between themselves and 
any party which may be in pursuit. To accomplish this, as soon as they 
have completed the destruction and havoc of which the settlers are the 
victims, the entire party, usually numbering from fifty to one hundred war- 
riors, collect at a point near the settlements previously agreed upon, and 
at once begin their flight toward their village, probably located at least 
two hundred miles from the scene of their attack. Being mounted, as all 
war parties are, upon the fleetest of Indian ponies with extra animals driven 
along, little or no rest for either pony or rider is taken during the first twenty- 
four hours, by which time it is no unusual feat for a war party to traverse a 
distance of one hundred miles. 

During the early part of the flight every precaution is adopted to prevent 
leaving a heavy trail, or one easily to be followed; to this end, instead of mov- 
ing, as is customary, in single file, thereby leaving a clearly defined path, 
each warrior moves independently of his fellows, until all danger from pur- 
suit is safely passed, when the party falls into single file, and, with the chief at 
the head, moves along in almost unbroken silence. If during an attack upon 
the frontier settlements the Indians should encounter unexpected and success- 
ful resistance, necessitating a premature withdrawal and flight on their part, 
they still resort to stratagem in order to secure their safety. In accordance 
with a plan previously formed and understood by each member of the party, 
and specially provided for an emergency, the war party finding themselves 
about to encounter successful resistance on the, part of the frontiersmen beat a 
hasty retreat; but instead of taking their flight in a single direction and in one 
party, thereby leaving an unmistakable clue for their pursuers, the entire 
party breaks up into numerous smaller bands, each apparently fleeing in an 
independent direction, a few of the best mounted usually falling behind to at- 
tract the attention of the pursuers and give time to those of the party who are 
burdened with prisoners and captured stock to make. good their escape. In 
such an emergency as this, a rendezvous for the entire party has been pre- 
viousty fixed upon. Its location is usually upon or near some water-course or 
prominent landmark, distant perhaps thirty or forty miles; thither all smaller 
parties direct their course, each by a separate and usually a circuitous course. 
Should either of these smaller parties find themselves closely pursued, ér their 
trail being followed and all efforts to throw the pursuers off prove unavailing, 
they relinquish the plan of uniting with the others at the established rendez- 
vous, as that would imperil the safety of their comrades, and select a new 
route leading neither in the direction of the rendezvous nor of the village, in 
order not only to elude but mislead their pursuers. Then ensues a long 
and tiresome flight, until, having worn out or outwitted their pursuers, of whose 
movements they keep themselves thoroughly informed, they make their way 
in safety to the village. At the latter, lookouts are constantly kept on some 
prominent hill to watch’ the coming of the absent warriors, and give notice of 
their approach. A war party returning from a successful raid into the settle- 
ments, and bringing with them prisoners and captured stock, is an event of 
the greatest importance to every occupant of the village. Having arrived 
within a few miles of the village, and feeling safe from all danger from pur- 
suit, the chief in command of the war party causes a signal smoke to be sent 
up from some high point along the line of march, well knowing that watchful 
eves near the village are on the alert and will not fail to observe the sicnal and 
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It is wonderful to what a state of perfection the Indian has carried this sim- 
ple mode of telegraphing. Scattered over a great portion of the plains, from 
British America in the north almost to the Mexican border on the south, are 
to be found isolated hills, or,as they are usually termed, * buttes,” which can 
be seen a distance of from twenty to more than fifty miles. These peaks are 
selected as the telegraphic stations. By varying the number of the columns of 
smoke different meanings are conveyed by the messages. ‘The most simple as 
well as most easily varied mode, and resembling somewhat the ordinary alpha- 
bet employed in the magnetic telegraph, is arranged by building a small fire 
which is not allowed to blaze; then, by placing an armful of partially green 
grass or weeds over the fire, as if to smother it, a dense white smoke is created, 
which ordinarily will ascend in a continuous vertical column for hundreds of 
feet. This column of smoke is to the Indian mode of telegraphing what the 
current of electricity is to the system employed by the white man; the alpha- 
bet so far as it goes is almost identical, consisting as it does of long lines and 
short lines or dots. But how formed? is perhaps the query of the reader. 
By the simplest of methods. Having his current of smoke established, the In- 
dian operator simply takes his blanket and by spreading it over the small pile 
of weeds or grass from which the column of smoke takes its source, and pro- 
perly controlling the edges and corners of the blanket, he confines the smoke, 
and is in this way able to retain it for several moments. By rapidly displac- 
ing the blanket, the operator is enabled to cause a dense volume of smoke to 
rise, the length or shortness of which, as well as the number and frequency 
of the columns, he can regulate perfectly, simply by the proper use of the 
blanket. For the transmission of brief messages, previously determined 
upon, no more simple method could easily be adopted. As soon as the look- 
out near the village discerns the approach in the distance of the expected 
war party, the intelligence is at once published to the occupants of the village 
through the stentorian tones of the village crier, the duties of which office are 
usually performed by some superannuated or deposed chief. Runners mounted 
upon fleet ponies are at once despatched to meet the returning warriors and 
gather the particulars of the expedition—whether successful or otherwise; 
whether they are returning laden with scalps and plunder or come empty- 
handed. Have they brought prisoners and captured horses? and are their 
own mumbers unbroken, or do their losses exceed their gains? These 
and similar questions are speedily solved, when the runners hasten back to 
the village and announce the result, whereupon the occupants of the entire 
village, old and young, sally forth to meet the returning warriors. If the 
latter have been successful and have suffered no loss, they become the recip- 
ients of all the triumph which a barbarous and excited people are capable of 
heaping upon them. They advance toward the village painted and dressed in 
ful! war costume, singing their war songs, discharging their fire-arms, and 
uttering ever and anon the war-whoop peculiar to their tribe. Added to this, 
every soul in the village capable of uttering a sonnd joins in the general re- 
joicing, and for a time the entire population is wild with excitement. If, how- 
ever, instead of returning in triumph, the war party has met with disaster and 
suffered the loss of one or more warriors, the scene witnessed upon their sare 
rival at the village is as boisterous as the other, but even more horrible. The 
party is met as before by all the inhabitants of the village, but in a w idely dif- 
erent manner; instead of the shouts and songs of victory which greet the success- 
ful warriors, only the screams and wails of an afflicted people are to be heard ; 
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the war paint and bright colors give way to a deep black with which all the 
mourners and friends of the fallen warriors besmear their faces, while the 
members of the immediate family begin hacking and searifying their faces, 
arms, and bodies with knives, and give way to lamentations the most piercing 
and horrible in sound. A not infrequent mode of disfiguring themselves, and 
one which I have often seen, is for the mourner, particularly if the one mourned 
is a wife or husband, to cut off the first joint of the little finger. This of course 
is done without the slightest regard for the rules of surgery, of which the In- 
dians generally are wofully ignorant. The operation is simply performed by 
tuking a knife, often of questionable sharpness, and cutting through the flesh 
and first joint of the little finger, leay ing no * fl up” of flesh to cover the ex- 
posed bone. Asa result, in healing the flesh withdraws from the mutilated por- 
tion of the finger, and usually leayes nearly an inch of bone exposed, present- 
ing of course a most revolting wppearance, 

The village to which Miss White’s captors belonged was located at that 
time south of the Arkansas river, and distant from her home at least three 
hundred miles. How many girls of eighteen years of age possess the physi- 
cal ability to survive a journey such as lay before this lonely captive? Un- 
provided with a saddle of any description, she was mounted upon an Indian 
pony, and probably required to accomplish nearly, if not quite, one hundred 
niles within the first twenty-four hours, and thus to continue the tiresome 
journey with but little rest or nourishment. Added to the discomforts and 
great fatigue of the journey was something more terrible and exhausting 
than either. The young captive, although a mere girl, was yet safliciently 
versed in the perils attending frontier life to fully comprelbend that upon her 
arrival at the village a fate awaited her more dreadful than death itself. She 
realized that if her life had been spared by her savage captors it was due to 
no sentiment of mercy or kindness on their part, but simply that she might 
be reserved for a doom far more fearful and more to be dreaded than death. 

The capture of Mrs. Morgan occurred about one month later, and in the 
same section of country, and the story of her capture is in its incidents 
almost a repetition of that of Miss White. Her young husband was engaged 
at work in a field, not far from the house, when the crack of a rifle from the 
woods near by summoned her to the door. She barely had time to see her 
husband fall to the ground when she discovered several Indians rushing 
toward the house. Her first impulse was to seek safety in flight, but already 
the Indians had surrounded the house, and upon her attempting to escape one 
of the savages felled her to the ground by a blow from his war club, and she 
lost all consciousness. When she recovered her senses it was ouly to find her- 
self bound upon the back of a pony which was being led by a mounted warrior, 
while another warrior rode behind and urged the pony she was mounted upon 
to keep up the trot. There were about fifty warriors in the party, nearly all 
belonging to the Cheyenne tribe, the others belonging to the Sioux and Arra- 
pahoes. As in the case of the capture of Miss White, a rapid flight immediately 
followed the capture. 

It was the story oft repeated of outrages like these, but particularly of these 
two, that finally forced the people of Kansas to take up arms in their own de- 
fence. Authority was obtained from the General Government to raise a regi- 
ment of cavalry, whose services were to be accepted for a period of six 
months. So earnest and enthusiastic had the people of the frontier become 


in their determination to reclaim the two captives, as well as administer justly- 
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merited punishment, that people of all classes and callings were eager to 
abandon their professions and take up arms against the traditional enemy of 
the frontier. The Governor of the State, Hon. S. J. Crawford, resigned the 
duties of the Executive of the State into the hands of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and placed himself at the head of the regiment, which was then being organ- 
ized and equipped for service during the winter campaign. After the return 
of the Seventh Cavalry from the Washita campaign, we were simply waiting 
the arrival at Camp Supply of the Kansas volunteers before again setting out 
to continue the campaign, whose opening had begun so auspiciously. Se- 
vere storms delayed the arrival of the Kansas troops beyond the expected 
time. ‘They reached Camp Supply, however, in time for the 7th of De- 
cember to be fixed upon as the date of our departure. My command, as 
thus increased, consisted of eleven companies of the Seventh United States 
Cavalry; ten companies cf the Nineteenth Kansas volunteer Cavalry, Colonel 
S. J. Crawford commanding; a detachment of scouts under Lieutenant Silas 
Pepoon, Tenth Cavalry; and between twenty and thirty whites, Osage and 
Kaw Indians, as cuides and trailers. As our ultimate @cstination was Fort 
Cobb, Indian Territory, where we would obtain a renewal of our supplies after 
the termination of our proposed march, and as General Sheridan desired to 
transfer his headquarters “in the field” to that point, he decided to accom- 
pany my command, but generously declined to exercise any command of the 
expedition, merely desiring to avail himself of this opportunity of an escort 
without rendering a detachment for that purpose necessary; and, as he re- 
marked when announcing his intention to accompany us, he simply wished to 
be regarded as a * passenger.” 

The day prior to cur departure I was standing in front of my tent, when a 
young man, probably twenty-one or two years of age, accosted me and began 
a conversation by inquiring when I expected the expedition would move. Any 
person who has had much to do with expeditions in the Indian country knows 
how many and how frequent are the applications made to the commanding 
oflicer to obtain employment as scouts or guides. Probably one in fifty of 
the applicants is deserving of attention, and if employed would prove 
* worthy of his hire.” 
me, and believing him to be one of the numerous applicants for employment, 


Taking but a glance at the young man who addressed 


my attention being at the time absorbed with other matters, I was in no mood 
to carry on 2 conversation which I believed would terminate in an offer of ser- 
vices not desired. I was disposed to be somewhat abrupt in my answers, but 
there was something in the young man’s earnest manner, the eagerness with 
which he seemed to await my answers, that attracted and interested me. After 
a few questions on his part as to what portion of the country I expected te 
march through, what tribes I might encounter, and others of a similar nature, 
he suddenly said, ‘General, I want to go along with you.” 
firmed my first impression, although from his conversation I soon discovered 


This only con- 


that he was not one of the professional applicants for employment as a scout 
or guide, but more likely had been seized with a spirit of wild romance, and 
imagined the proper field for its display would be discovered by accompanying 
an expedition against the Indians. Many instances of this kind had previous- 
ly fallen under my observation, and I classed this as one of them; so I simply 
informed him that I had already employed as many scouts and guides as were 
required, and that no position of that character, or any other in fact, was open 
to him. Not in the least discouraged by this decided refusal, he replied: But 
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you do not understand me; I do not desire employment in your command, nor 
any position requiring pay. I only ask permission to accompany your expedi- 
tion. I-have neither arms nor horse; if you will furnish me these, and per- 
mit me to go with you, I will serve you in any capacity I can, and will expect 
ho pay.” 

My curiosity was now excited; I therefore pressed him to explain his mo- 
tive in desiring to accompany the expedition. 

“* Well, I'll tell you; it’s a sad story. About four months ago the Indians at- 
tacxed my home, and carried off my only sister, a girl nineteen years of age. 
Since that day I have heard not a word as to what has become of her. I know 
not whether she is among the living or dead; but when I think of what must 
be her fate if among the living, I am almost tempted to wish she was quietly 
resting among the dead. I do not even know what tribe was engaged in her 
capture, but hearing of your expedition I thought it might afford me the means 
of getting some clue to my sister’s fate. You may have a council with some 
of the chiefs, or some of the prisoners you captured at the battle of the Washita 
may tell me something of her; or if I can only learn where she is, perhaps 
you can exchange some of your prisoners for her; at any rate, the only chance 
I have to learn anything concerning her is by being permitted to accompany 
your expedition.” 

Of course he was permitted to accompany the expedition; not only that, 
but he was provided with a horse and arms, and appointed to a remunerative 
position, I asked him why he had not informed me at first as to his object in 
desiring to go with us. He replied that he feared that if it was known that 
he was in search of a lost sister, ané we should afterward have interviews 
with the Indians, as we certainly would at Fort Cobb, he might not be as suc- 
cessful in obtaining information as if the object of his mission was unknown. 

The name of this young man was Brewster, and the lost sister in whose 
search he was so earnestly engaged was Mrs. Morgan, whose capture has al- 
ready been described. From him I learned that Mrs. Morgan’s husband, 
although shot down at the first fire of the Indians, was in a fair way to re- 
cover, although crippled probably for life. But for his wounds, he too would 
have joined the brother in a search for the sister and for his bride, whose hon- 
eymoon had met with such a tragic interruption. Young Brewster remained 
with my command during the entire winter, accompanying it, and every de- 
tachment made from it, in the eager hope to learn something of the fate of his 
sister. In his continued efforts to discover some clue leading to her he dis- 
played more genuine courage, perseverance, and physical endurance, and a 
greater degree of true brotherly love and devotion, than I have ever seen com- 
bined in one person. We will hear from him as the story progresses. 

It was decided to send the captives taken at the Washita to Fort Hays, 
Kansas, where they could not only be safely guarded, but be made far more 
eomfortable than at Camp Supply. Before the expedition moved I suggested 
to General Sheridan that I should take with the expedition three of the 
squaws who were prisoners in our hands, with a view to rendering their ser- 
vices available in establishing communication with the hostile villages, if at 
any time this should become a desirable object. Generai Sheridan approved 
of the suggestion, and I selected three of the captives who were to accompany 
us. The first was Mah-wis-sa, the sister of Black Kettle, whose acquaint- 
ance the reader may have formed in the preceding chapter; the second was a 


Sioux squaw, probably fifty years of age, w hem Mah-wis-sa expressed u desire 
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to have accompany her, and who at times was disposed to be extremely com- 
municative in regard to the winter resorts of the various tribes, and other mat- 
ters connected with the purposes of-the expedition. The third was the 
daughter of Little Rock, the chief second in rank to Black Kettle, who had 
been killed at the battle of the Washita. Little Rock’s daughter was an ex- 
ceedingly comely squaw, possessing a bright, cheery face, a countenance beam- 
ing with intelligence, and a disposition more inclined to be merry than one 
usually finds among the Indians. She was probably rather under than over 
twenty years of age. Added to bright, laughing eyes, a set of pearly teeth, 
and a rich complexion, her well-shaped head was crowned with a luxuriant 
growth of the most beautiful silken tresses, rivalling in color the blackness of 
the raven, and extending, when allowed to fall loosely over her shoulders, 
to below her waist.. Her name was Mo-nah-se-tah, which, anglicized, means 
Mo-nah-se-tah, although yet a 


“The young grass that shoots in the spring.” 


maiden in years and appearance, had been given in marriage, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, she had been traded in marriage, as an Indian maiden who 
should be so unfortunate as to be “ given” away would not be looked upon as 
avery desirable match. In addition to her handsome appearance, both in 
form and feature, and to any other personal attraction which might be con- 
sidered peculiarly her own, Mo-nah-se-tah, being the daughter of a chief high 
in rank, was justly considered as belonging to the cream of the aristocracy, 
if not to royalty itself; consequently the suitors who hoped to gain her hand 
must be prepared, according to the Indian custom, to pay handsomely for an 
alliance so noble. Little Rock, while represented as having been a kind and 
affectionate father, yet did not propose that the hand of his favorite daugh- 
ter should be disposed of without the return of a due equivalent. 

Among the young warriors of the tribe there were many who wonld 
have been proud to call Mo-nah-se-tah to preside over the domestic destinies 
of their lodge, but the price to be paid for so distinguished an alliance was 
beyond the means of most of them. Among the number of young braves who 
aspired to the honor of her hand was one who, so far as worldly wealth was 
concerned, was eligible. Unfortunately, however, he had placed too much 
reliance npon this fact, and had not thought that while obtaining the consent 
of paterfamilias it would be well also to win the heart of the maiden; or per- 
haps he had, in seeking her hand, also attempted to gain her heart, but not 
meeting with the desired encouragement from the maiden of his choice, was 
willing to trust to time to accomplish the latter, provided only he could secure 
the first. According to Indian customs the consent of the bride to a proposed 
marriage, while it may be ever so desirable, is not deemed essential. All 
that is considered absolutely essential is, that the bridegroom shall be aecept- 
able to the father of the bride, and shall transfer to the possession of the latter 
ponies or other articles of barter, in sufficient number and value to be consid- 
ered a fair equivalent for the hand of the daughter. When it is stated that 
from two to four ponies are considered as the price of the average squaw, and 
that the price for the hand of Mo-nah-se-tah, as finally arranged, was eleven 
ponies, some idea can be formed of the high opinion entertained of her. 

It proved, however, so far as the young warrior was concerned, an unsat- 
isfactory investment. The ponies were transferred to Little Rock, and all 
the formalities were duly executed which, by Indian law and custom, were 
necessary to constitute Mo-nah-se-tah the wife of the young brave. She was 
forced to take up her abode in his lodge, but refused to acknowledge him as 
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her husband, or to render him that obedience and menial service which the 
Indian husband exacts from his wife. Time failed to soften her heart, or to 
cause her to look kindly upon her self-constituted but unrecognized lord and 
Mester. 

Here was a clear case of “incompatibility of disposition”; and within the 
jurisdiction of some of our State laws a divorce would have been granted 
almost unquestioned. The patience of the young husband having become 
exhausted, and he having unsuccessfully resorted to every measure of kind- 
ness deemed likely to win the love and obedience of his wife, he determined to 
have recourse to harsher measures—if necessary, toemploy force. Again he 
mistook the character of her upon whose apparently obdurate heart neither 
threats nor promises had produced the faintest effect. _Mo-nah-se-tah had prob- 
ably been anticipating such a decision, and had prepared herself accordingly. 
Like most Indian women, she was as skilful in the handling and use of weapons 
as most warriors are; and when her husband, or rather the husband who had 
been assigned to her, attempted to establish by force an authority which she 
had persistently refused to recognize, she reminded him that she was the 
daughter of a grent chief, and rather than submit to the indignities which he 
was thus attempting to heap upon her, she would resist even to the taking of 
life; and suiting the action to the word, she levelled a small pistol which she 
had carried concealed beneath her blanket and fired, wounding him in the 
knee and disabling him for life. 

Little Rock, learning of what had occurred, and finding upon investigation 
that his dauelter had not been to blame, concluded to cancel the marriage—to 
grant a divoree—which was accomplished simply by returning to the unfortu- 
nate husband the eleven ponies which had been paid for the hand of Mo-nah- 
se-tnh. Whatan improvement upon the method prescribed in the civilized 
world! No lawyet’s fees, no publicity nor scandal ; ull tedious delays are avoided 
and the result is as nearly satisfactory to all parties as is possible. 

Having sent a messenger to ask the three Indian women referred to to 
come to my tent, I acquainted them with my intention of taking them with the 
expedition when we moved in search of the hostile villages. ‘To my surprise 
they evineed creat delight at the idea, and explamed it by saying that if the y 
accompanied us they might be able to see or communicate with some of their 
people, while by remaining with the other prisoners, and becoming further sep- 
arated from their own country and hunting-grounds, they could entertain little 
or no hope of learning anything concerning the fate of other portions of their 
tribe. They gladly acceded to the proposition to accompany the troops. I then 
inquired of them in which mode they preferred to travel, mounted upon ponies, 
as was their custom, or in an ambulance. Much to my surprise, remembering 
how loath the Indian is to adopt any contrivance of the white man, they chose 
the ambulance, and wisely too, as the season was that of midwinter, and the 
interior of a closely covered ambulance was a much less exposed position than 
that to be found on the back of a pony. 

G. A. CusTER. 








LINLEY ROCHFORD. 


By Justin McCarrtuy. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘““MY MASTER.” 


INLEY and her husband dined alone together. It was a delicious (éte-a- 
léte so far as she was concerned. She had been wearied somewhat 
by the incidents and novelties of the day, and she longed to talk everything 
ever with him. The presence of the servants and their attentions at dinner 
rather oppressed, or at least repressed her; and the large dining-reom with its 
heavy antique furniture seemed a little dismal. She was impatient to get up 
from her chair, and throw herself on the carpet near her husband, and lean 
upon his knee, and talk to him in a low voice. But the dinner was a long and 
serious affair, and her husband evidently enjoyed it. It was clear that he en- 
joyed it, and yet he sometimes complained—certainly in soft and almost melli- 
fluous grumbling—of the soup, or the sauces, or what not. Linley endeavored 
te talk about various subjects, but Mr. Rochford would only answer by a kindly 
commonplace word or two, or a sweet smile. So Linley betook herself for the 
most part to a mental stady of man. A love for one’s dinner was evidently a 
masculine taste, like war and hunting, which women ought to understand, 
make allowance for, and even admire. Mr. Rochford certainly looked very 
handsome as he ate his dinner slowly and carefully; and Linley found it a 
piquant and pleasant study to watch and try to sympathize with his enjoyment. 
Only a consciousness of her utter incapacity to venture on the subject pre- 
vented her from starting some original remarks in praise of the dinner, in order 
to convince Mr. Rochford that he had companionship in his tastes. 

Still she was heartily glad when it was over and the dessert was on. There 
she felt herself at home, and ate peaches and grapes like a school-girl. 

“T can’t touch these things,” said Rochford, looking at her with eyes of 
melancholy pleasure, as an elder might look on the love raptures that remind 
him of his lost youth. 

Linley asked ** Why not?” with open eyes of mingled wonder and regret. 

IIer husband shook his head. ‘Can't do it, my dear. Digestion rather 
weak—always was from a boy. I might as well swallow a cannon ball as a 
peach.” 

Linley put her peach down, resolved that if he couldn’t eat it she wouldn’t— 
just then, at all events. 

“One comfort of being at home, Linley,” said her husband, ‘is that one 
gets a dinner one can eat.” 

Linley had now taken her familiar place on the hearth beside his chair. 
The evenings were a little chilly yet, and there was a fire burning. He had 
just put his hand in the dear, familiar, caressing way upon her head; and it 
may be that she expected some other opening of the new conversation. 

‘Is it, dear?” she asked, looking up amused and curious. ‘“ Come then, 
you must tell me all about it and explain—for I don’t know a bit. I like any- 
thing; but I want to have my senses all properly developed.” 

“Tam afraid it is a gift, like genius,” her husband replied with a smile, 


“only to be had at one’s birth, given to few men and hardly any women—I 
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mean the appreciation of a dinner, But it’s a great gift; it’s poetry, Linley, if 
you only look at it in the proper light. To some people the most exquisite 
combination of the cook’s art is only so much animal food to satisfy hunger. 
To us happy few it is a triumph of artistic combination appealing to every 
sense of the delightful. I don’t see why the man who can find a thousand 
meanings in a dish beyond that which the common eye discerns, should be re- 
garded as less poetical than the wonderful person who sees all the things in 
the cowslip on the river’s brim, which is only a yellow cowslip to the other 
fellow.” 

**T must study the question,” said Linley. 

* No, don’t, my dear child. You couldn't manage it, I know; and perhaps 
we like women best without it.” 

Quite true! and besides, dear, how would it be if I developed a very re- 
murkable taste, but unluckily liked all the things you didnt like, and didn’t 
like all the things you did, and we got into arguments? ” 

*“ Dreadful! Better remain as you are, love, an | eat your peaches. Platt 
always says he likes ‘the joint.’ Fancy a man wit! forty thousand a year lik- 
ing the joint!” 

* And yet people say there is an overruling Providence,” said Linley with 
mock gravity. She knew of course that her husband was only half in earnest 
all the time, and adapted herself to his mood, although longing to break away 
into some other topic. 

“Well, Linley, we can’t have as good a dinner here as in town. We'll 
go to town soon, love. You would svon find this place rather duil.” 

“We two?” 

“ You see, I can't so well get about and take you here and there. Our 
wanderings and climbings in the Alps were a little too much for me; and I 
ean’t help being lazy. ‘Then there’s nobody here. [wanted Valentine to stay 
to dinner to-day that he *might see you; but he wouldn't. Ile’s gone off to 
town.” 

“Mr. Valentine? Oh, yes; we saw him in the yacht. Mr. Tuxham 
showed him to me, or at least showed me the yacht—a pretty yacht. Is it 
yours ? - 

“Yes; but I have rather given up yachting. It’s only a little thing. Tl 
tuke you some day for a little cruise round the south coast—Devonshire and 
the Land’s End and that sort of thing.” 

“T should like it immensely—if you liked it, of course. But now will you 
tell me all abont Mr. Valentine? I am very curious to hear. Is he sucha 
great friend of yours? ” 

“Such a great friend as what? ” 

“As Mr. Tuxham said.” 

Mr. Rochford laughed. “TI know by the very tone of your voice,” he said, 
“that old Puxham has been grumbling at Valentine.” 

** Well, no, indeed. He said he wasa very good sort of fellow—in his way,” 
Linley replied, with a very smart and clever imitation of Tuxham’s accent and 
tone which delichted her husband. 

“Tsay, Linley, what a capital little mimic you are! Do give us Tuxham 
again.” 

Linley felt a little ashamed, having only been drawn by an impulse of hu- 
mor into the imitation of Mr. Tuxham. Lowever, she gave Tuxham again, 
not without some com punction, 
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“Capital!” exclaimed Rochford. ‘ Why, you young rogue, I never 
thought you had such gifts. Can’t you give us Platt’s wife? I say, Linley, do 





give us Platt’s wife! I know you can.” 

“Oh, for shame!” pleaded Linley. ‘The good, kind woman! it would be 
very wrong and unfriendly to do. Only to-day she showed me how to do some 
good.” 

“But what possible harm can it do to the worthy old ereature? Ihave a 
great respect for her, Linley; but we may be allowed to amuse ourselves. 
Come, now—no excuse; do your best. I'll not betray you. Come,” and he 
patted her encouragingly on the shoulder. 

Linley felt as if she were doing something very wrong and mean; but she 
could not refuse her husband, and perhaps she grew a little vain of his compli- 
ments and was pleased to find that she could amuse him. When, after an em- 
barrassed break-down or two, she rose to the courage of her deed, she was 
impelled by natural love of praise to make the best she could of her doubtful 
gift, and she touched off Mrs. Platt’s declaration that she couldn’t a-bear that 
Tuxham, and so forth, with a skill and vraisemblance that charmed her hus- 
band. 

“ Now,” she said, “ we mustn't have any more, for it’s ashame; and I won- 
der how a man of your taste and culture could care for such nonsense.” 

* Well, you shall be let alone for the present; but what a terrible little sat- 
irist you are! I see it now in your eyes; I didn't before.” 

He held her face between his hands and looked into her eyes. Linley could 
hardly help blushing under the deep dark light of the eyes that looked into 
hers, 

** Dearest,” she said in a low and pleading tone, ‘you see nothing now in 
my eyes but the expression of one feeling—one—one! 

* And that, Linley?” he asked in his deepest and softest tone. 

“Love for you; gratefulness and devotion. Oh, my dear, dear Louis, I 





am a vain and foolish girl, with all manner of faults and levities, and little 
spites and jealousies, and Idon’t know what. Sweet love, don’t lead me astray 
—pray, pray don't!” 

‘* Lead you astray, my Linley? What can you mean?” 

“Dont praise my faults, love; don’t encourage them. I would do any- 
thing, I am afraid, if you praised me for it. I long to be noble and good; I 
long to be generous and high-minded, and all that. That is my dream. You 
will help me to be so, my own—you who are so gifted and good? Remember 
that I must be anything you wish me to be, and use your power only fur 

Linley’s emotional temperament rushed in water to her eyes. Mr.-Roch- 
ford was at once astonished and delighted. He had never seen anything like 
this before, and a gleam of gratified pride sent a light and a thrill all over his 
handsome face. Mr. Rochford had lived a life that was always, even in its 
youth, fairly regular, but he was by no means quite inexperienced in Jove 
scenes and the waysof women. He had made love and had love made to hi 
before now. But he had seen nothing like this, and he found it eharming. It 
was an exquisite tribute to his personal power. But it was also touching in 
itself, and it appealed to all the tinest parts of a nature which had little posi- 
tive evil in it and much inclination to good. 

“My love,” he said gravely, ‘I should be but a poor, weak teacher and 








guide for you I shall rather try to learn of you and make you my model.” 
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“Oh, no!” Linley pleaded eagerly; “ you will strengthen me with your 
strength! You will promise me? I so want to live a noble life—a life at 
least of pure and noble purpose!” 

Mr. Rochford looked down upon her with an expression of melancholy, 
which for the time banished all the tinting of a not unamiable sensuousness 
which marred usually the intellectual character of his face. Perhaps there 
had been a time with him too when he dreamed of a life made up of noble 
purpose, before dyspepsia and lounging and the poetry of dinner and the 
sweets of laziness liad taken possession of him. He kissed his young wife, 
and promised everything—to her aloud, to himself in secret. 

* And now,” said Linley brightening up, ‘you must tell me all about Mr. 
Valentine.” For she felt very happy again. The moment of strange, appar- 
ently causeless distrust had. passed away; and she was not yet conscious that 
the distrust had had any subject but her own nature. 

“I think Tuxham is jealous of Valentine,” said Mr. Rochford. ‘ Yes; on 
my word, Linley, I do believe it. TTuxham can’t bear the notion of any one 
being thought anything of but himself.” 

‘*He seems an odd, self-conceited sort of man; but he said the same of Mr. 
Valentine.” 

“Did he? Well, that zs absurd. Perhaps Valentine may be a little odd, 
but he certainly is not self-conceited. Quite the contrary, I think. He wan 
self-conceit. Valentine might have made quite a brilliant name, I am saus- 
fied, if he had been more confident and ambitious.” 

“Come, now,” said Linley laughing, ‘* that is just what Mr. Tuxham says 
of you. How am I to form any opinion or to judge among you all?” 

**Tuxham doesn’t usually say such civil things, if that was civil,” said her 
husband, evidently rather pleased; ‘but he ought to have said it of Roche 
Valentine. The fact is, Linley, I never had much capacity for doing anything; 
my great characteristic is an unconguerable desire for doing nothing. I like 
to talk, and be talked to, and pleased, and all that. I found out very soon in life 
that there isn’t much use in worrying ourselves, you know. But it’s quite a 
different thing with Roche Valentine. His is an active capacity altogether ; 
he is always projecting something or doing something; and if he had only kept 
long enough to anything and worked it out, he would have made his mark. 
But yow ll see him and judge for yourself. I wanted him to stay to-day, but 
he wouldn't.” 

‘““Why would he not, dear?” asked Linley, much rejoiced within herself 
that he had not staid. 

“Well, Linley,” Mr. Rochford replied, “I can’t help suspecting that he is 
a little bit jealous—of you, my dear.” 

“Of me? Jealous of me?” 

* Why not? Don’t you understand? Valentine and I were always the 
closest friends. He’s named after our family—Rochford; I call him * Roche.’ 
We were at school together—Oxford together; travelled a good deal together. 
He didn't get on, or couldn’t; I didn’t want to; I was always indolent and 
didn t eare to do anything; he looked after everything. It’s only natural, I 
suppose, that he shouldn't like being cut out by « beautiful young woman.’ 

* What a very selfish and foolish person he must be!” Linley remarked 
rather warmly. 

Her husband laughed easily. “Not he; neither the one nor the other. 
It’s quite natural. Of course he hasn’t said a word on the subject to me—he 
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is’nt the sort of person for that; and I couldn’t even attempt to reassure him— 
he’s too sensitive The least hint of the kind would drive him away forever; 
and I don’t know how I should get on without him, Linley.” 

** Does he look after all your affairs for you, dear, when your health isn’t 
good?” 

‘* He does—understands everything—sees to everything; but it isn’t only 
that. He can talk to anybody; he can doanything; hes a capital companion, 
If one is in a talking humor, he wouldn’t mind sitting up all night and talking. 
We have sat here in the library and smoked and talked all manner of things 
until the sun shone in upon us, many a time.” 

**T wonder if I could do that,” Linley ejaculated, plotting already, it must 
be owned, the means by which she might be « to fill the place of Orestes 
in the life of her husband. 

“You, iny Linley?” Rochford asked with unfeigned surprise. ‘ You sit up 
all night and spoil your complexion and your beautiful eyes! What an idea! 
No, my dear, you shall keep early hours—in the country at all events. My 
late habits are inveterate, but you shan’t fall into them. I'll take better care 
of you.” 

Linley was silent for a moment, and thoughtful. She was pleased and flat- 
tered by her husband's affection. But was she not then to be her husband's 
companion? Was she to be sent to bed early like a child? She was a little 
too vain to admit such a possibility. ‘* Let us wait,” she thought, “and Vil 
show him that Iam not a child, and that I can talk on his subjects as well per- 
haps as Mr. Valentine. How glad lam I can read Latin! Vl learn to read 
Greek too! Ill see whether I cannot keep my master awake as well as 
Scheherezade used to do! If I can’t, ’d just as soon my head were cut off at 
once.” The idea piqued, consoled, and encouraged her. Let Orestes look 
out! 

All this coursed through Linley's active little brain while Mr. Rochford 
was for » moment meditating on Orestes. 

**He is an odd fellow, Valentine,” Mr. Rochford went on. ‘“ Tuxham’s 
right enough there. He has a theory, or a crotchet, that everybody ought to 
devote himself to the perfecting of his own nature before anything else. He 
wants to carry out Carlyle’s idea: one hero to begin with; everybody turn him- 
self into a hero, not minding anybody else. He won't follow any regular ca- 
reer because he says it would spoil his character—make him anxious and ea- 
ger, and all that. He wrote a book or two, which were very clever and full 
of promise; and he never wrote any more, because he says he found that writ- 
ing books was degrading to the soul.” 

“Does he think it beneath him, then, to write for money?” Linley asked 
with rather a scornful tone in her voice. 

“Oh no, love. That isn’t his idea. I can’t have made myself clear. He 
says that the looking out for reviews and critiques, and being delighted with 
this and annoyed by that, and so on, was ignoble; and that if he kept on writ- 
ing he must sink in his own esteem, and so he gave it up.” 

“Is not that another kind of egotism? Why not write if he has a gift-that 
way, and never mind what is said of him? Would not that be more like a 
man? I think if I were a man, I could accomplish that much.” ‘The last 
words had a renewed sound of contempt. 

“Fle says he couldn’t, and he thinks nobody can, and so he withdrew from 
the fight.” 
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“A narrow view of life, I think,” said Linley dogmaticatly. 

“Wait till you come to forty years,” said Rochford smiling. “If you ever 
could come to forty years! I can only think of you, Linley, as always a briglit 
and charming child. I don’t believe you. are a day more than ten years old. 
I fear you will think we are a terrible set of crotchety old fogies down here, 
my dear. Living in the country makes people full of crotchets—although 
that won't apply to Valentine, for he hardly ever stays long in the country, 
any more than I do.” 

Linley was leaning with her arm thrown across his knee, and gazing into 
the fire and into her new life together. She wondered a little that Mr. Roeh- 
ford had not asked her anything about her first day's experiences in the vil- 
lage, and had not shown any curiosity as to her opinions of the place and the 
people. So she began abruptly: 

* You have not asked me a word about my adventures of to-day, and I have 
had real adventures.” 

**Adventures in Dripdeanham! I never had any. Well, let us hear. 
They are not very long?” 

“Qh, no; they can all be told in a few words if you like.” 

“T thought so. Nothing ever occurs here, Linley, that is worth many 
words. Well, dear, what happened to you?” 

Linley told him, very shortly, what she had seen and done, and asked his 
permission, after the fact, to give clothes and a few days’ shelter to the little 
dark-haired outcast whom she had brought home with her. Her husband 
laughed, and said with easy good nature: 

“My dear little girl, just do anything you like. If you can find space 
and food and clothes, you may, with my full consent, harbor half the ragged 
children, boy and girl, in Dripdeanham. So long as you do the talking to 
them and [ don’t, I am quite satisfied. Besides, we shall be going to town 
very soon.” 

Linley was delighted with this carte blanche, although she might perhaps 
have preferred that her husband had entered fully into the matter and asked 
nll about the child, and warmed up to her charitable plans. But she was not 
inclined to be critical, and indeed she thought there was only a charming and 
veculiarly manly concealment of benevolent purpose in Mr. Rocliford’s easy 
way of taking the matter. The night passed most happily for Linley. When 
the lamps were lighted she sang for her husband, and he listened and praised, and 
she told him a great deal about her old life on the Rhine, and at his urgent re- 
quest she did another imitation or two for him; and shé knew by a sort of in- 
stinct when her time had come to leave him to his lonely reading. So with 
the close of the day she was, perhaps, on the whole, even more happy than at 
the end of the former evening; for she now knew at least one of her husband's 
ways, and could gratify it, even though it was by leaving him. But she left 
him with a proud and hopeful resolve to make herself so indispensable and 
sympathetic a companion that some time he should insist upon her sharing his 
midnight hours, and perhaps reading aloud to him. 

One of Mr. Rochford’s ways was to like the servants to be all sent to bed 
early, and have the house free of them. Therefore Linley took her candle for 
herself again as before. Again she passed the library door and stood upon the 
threshold and looked in, and Rochford was reading and did not see her. She 


} 
t 


would lave liked him to look up, and she even made a little rustle of her 


dress, but he did not observe her, and she went away. But there came into 
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her head, as she mounted the broad old staircase, an odd and quaint idea. Sup- 
pose she were to die yoang, and that her spirit could return and visit her hus- 
band, and float around his chair, and see him sitting lonely, lonely, and touch 
his very hair and his cheek, and yet could not break through the bonds of the 
spirit life, could not make him conscious of her presence, could not by any 
most passionate effort of longing and of love brine him to know that she was 
there? She was so filled with the jdea that when she got to her own room she 
opened her desk and sat down to put the curious, painful thought into some 







































sort of verse. ‘ He will be an hour at least,” she thought, “and when I hear 
{ him coming I will hasten into bed lest he should know that I sit up and fancy 
that he is bound to give up his quiet readings to please me.” So she partly 
uudressed and put a dressing-gown about her, and went to work at a poem. 
Now it is probable that great, inspired poets dash at their work with all 
the fluent fervor of heavenly genius, and render it a purely intellectual process, 
spontaneous as the singing of the bird, or at all events as picturesque and ar- 
tistic in its mechanism as the sweeping of harpist’s hand across the chords of 
the lyre. At least it is well to think so. We cannot imagine Sappho and Co- 
f rinne blotting and tearing up and revising, and amending rbythm, and racking 
the brain for rhyme. But it is not necessary to affect any such belief in the 
: case of the small and commonplace people who now and then venture to at- 





tempt a few verses. Therefore we need have no hesitation in admitting that 
although Linley’s ideas came quickly enough, it was not always easy to work 
them into even the semblance of poetic shape. We may own that she scratched 
out and rewrote many words; that she put her peneil in her mouth often to 
induce it to make a blacker mark, as if its lack of deep tone affected her facil- 
ity of rhyme; that she sometimes stared blankly before her, with the pencil’s 
point between her parted lips; that she occasionally looked fixedly at the ceil- : 
ing; that having found a rhyme she sometimes made a dash at the paper and 

so broke the point of her pencil, and had to repair it; that it now and then 
happened to her to find an admirable combination of words utterly marred 





and made impossible by the fact that something in them could not be recon- 
ciled with the pitiless rules of grammar, and that more than once she was on 
the point of giving up the whole task in despair. A moth perplexed her by 
flying at her lamp, and distracted her attention; for, poem or no poem, she 
would save it. A dog barked somewhere, and there was a sound of awful 
lateness somehow in the bark. Something stirred below, and she thought it 





was her husband, and that she would be taken in the fact, and she started like 
some terribly guilty person, for she did not mean to show him her work until 
to-morrow; and although it was not he, she remained for some moments un- 
settled and confused, and sat blushing and full of trepidation, with her poem 
crumpled in her hand and her pencil to her lips. 

Still she did get the poem finished, and read it over to herself with return- 
ing courage, for all was silent below and without. This was what she had 
written, and which she meant to be the lament of an artist's dead wife, having 
converted Rochford into an artist for obvious purposes of poetry: 

I cannot touch his cheek 
Nor ruffle with a loving breuth his hair ; 

i I .ook into his eyes, and hear him speak— 

He never knows that I am there ! 
Oh, if my darling could but only know 

That day and night, through all his weary life, 
i I, whom he loved in the years long ago, 
Am with him still, his wife ! 
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[ watch him at his task, 
When the broad sunbeams first light up his room ; 


I watch him till the evening lays her mask 
Upon the face of day ; and in the gloom 
Ile lays his pencil down, and silent sits 
And leans his chin upon his hand and sighs. 
How well | know what memory round him flits— 
1 read it in his eyes! 


And when his pencil’s skill 

Iixs sometime wrought a touch of happy art, 
I sce his face with sudden gladness fill— 

1 see him turn with eager lips apart, 
To bid me come and welcome his success; 

And then he droops and throws his brush aside 
Yh, if my darling then could only guess 

That she is near who died ! 


Sometimes I fancy, too, 
That he does dimly know it! that he feels 
Some influence of love pass thrilling through 
Death’s prison bars, the spirit’s bonds and seals— 
Some dear companionship around him still— 
Some whispered blessing, faintly breathed caress, 
The presence of a love no death can kill, 
Brightening his loneliness ! 


Ah, but it cannot be ! 

The dead are with the living—I am here ; 
But he, my living love, he cannot see 

Ilis dead wife, though she cling to him so near. 
T seek his eyes ; I press against his cheek ; 

| hear him breathe my name in wailing tone— 
He calls me, calls his wife ; I cannot speak— 

He thinks he is alone! 


This is the bitterness of death : 
To know he loves me, pines and yearns for me ; 
To see him, be still near him, feel his breath 
Fan my sad cheek, and yet [ am not free 
To bid him feel, by any faintest touch, 
That she who never left his side in life— 
She who so loved him, whom he loved so much— 
Is with him still, his wife ! 


She had hardly finished the reading when she heard a clock strike. Two— 
and she had come up stairs at eleven! Then she had een three mortal hours 
over that piece of sentimentality! What a time! ‘How my master would 
scold if he knew I sat up all that time!” she said to herself. The phrase “ my 
master ” she had heard worthy Mrs. Platt apply to her husband, and it amused 
Linley, who forthwith annexed it for her private use only, being as yet quite 
proud of having a master. 

“T wonder,” she thought to herself, “is it really true that women so often 
insist on having their own way, and becoming the master of the household? 
Every book says so. There are jests about it even in the Latin books I studied 
at Bonn. * Petticoat government is the law of life,” I read the other day— 
where was it? I can’t understand that sort of thing. Perhaps I am very spir 
itless; but J like the idea of having a master.” 

Thinking of ** my master,” she fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER V. 
“ SINDA.” 

Tne general character of Linley Rochford’s life may be easily sketched 
out fer the few following days. It was sweet, not inactive and monotonons. 
She always had been an early riser, and when the morning was wel] awake 
she was awake too. Therefore she arose long before Mr. Roehford woke, and 
she took care not to disturb him; and she wandered along the roads and down 
to the sea, and had an odd sense every morning of a sunny holiday very tempt- 
ing and delightful, but with which one does not exactly know what to do. 
There was a little road which ran between hawthorn bushes and apple trees 
straight down the hill to the beach, and Linley loved to walk down this steep 
roud and enjoy the delicious scent of the leaves and blossoms, and have the 
sen always before her as she descended. Then, as she got lower down, tlu per- 
fume of the May grew fainter, and was at last extinguished by the strong, 
sharp savor of the salt sea, with a kind of shuddering freshness about it, which 
reminded Linley of the old, half-forgotten days when, a little child, she used to 
be taken out in the morning somewhere for salt-water bathing, and did not like 
it, and thought the whole salt ocean, ships and all, was rushing at her when first 
she was immersed in the waves. Then, as she came on the beach, there arose 
and mingled with the swell of the brine a pitchy odor, which, however, was 
pleasant too, and had its memories, for it brought back the recollection of a 
strand somewhere in her childhood, and an old upturned boat around which 
she used to play, and which always made her fingers pitchy. With this recol- 
lection, too, came a gleam of pathos, for she conld remember a cousin Edward 
who used to play with her sometimes, and lift her on to the boat; and she re- 
membered one melancholy mysterious day of whispers, and pale, frightened 
faces, and tears, when she was told that Edward was dead; that the sea had 
drowned him; that it had made him dead and given up his body, which lay now 
jn a room in the house where she was not to see it. All this was so long ago 
that she could not now remember where it had occurred, nor why she was 
playing by tlie sea. She knew that she was not born in a seaport, and could 
only conjecture that her family must have gone for a season to some bathing- 
place, and that her cousin came to visit them there and was drowned. But 
the life in Germany and her previous sharper trials had effaced this seemingly 
from her memory, and only the wandering on the seashore brought it back 
again, 

By the time she had enjoyed her lonely ramble—or, at least, extracted as 
much of enjoyment, bitter-sweet, as it would afford—the hour was approaching 
when ‘my master” would like to be awakened and to have coffee. Linley 
delighted in bringing him his coffee and drinking some herself with him, and 
bringing him his letters and papers, and reading the former to him if he felt 
inclined. Then she left him again, and lookeit after various details; and he 
gradually entered upon the idleness of the day. They hada regular breakfast 
at eleven, and after that Linley considered herself released, or rather dismissed 
—at all events, left to occupy or amuse herself as she pleased—until luncheon, 
There was a good library with plenty of interesting old books, and some inter- 
esting new ones: and opening out of the library was a little room Linley ap- 
propriated to herself with the cordial assent of Mr. Rochford, who liked to have 
his wife generally near him, but did not insist always upon her actual pres- 
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ence and companionship. There was one window in this little room, and that 
looked upon the grounds and opened down low, so that Linley could always— 
until night came and the shutters were made fast—enter and leave her retreat 
without passing through the library, if her master happened to be engaged 
with visitors or business people. 

In all this there was a pleasant new sense of ease and freedom. Linley 
felt like a school-girl turned loose for a long holiday in a big house. It was 
not perhaps exactly the kind of thing she had expected. She had pictured 
married life as something surcharged with responsibility and emotion and love. 
But this was very cosy and agreeable. 

It must not be supposed that Linley had failed to take any care of her little 
princess. On the contrary, she took the girl from the first under her personal 
charge. Tinley had had some experience in the care of girls, and she found this 
tolerably familiar work, although there were some little oddities about her new 
charge to which she was not accustomed. The first thing she did for the girl 
was to give her a thorough sousing in a warm bath, and, having, as has been 
already said, a touch of art in her, she could not help admiring the supple, 
symmetrical form and limbs of the little waif. Then she had her hair cut, and 
looked out such things of her own as by clipping and altering could be made 
into fitting garments for the girl. All this work filled up a good deal of time 
that might otherwise perhaps have hung heavy on her hands. Ter husband 
was much occupied, partly with business people, because the absence of his 
Orestes threw all the work on his hands, and he liked it so little that Linley 
sometimes wished Mr. Valentine had remained to keep him company, even 
were it to her own greater exclusion. Then Rochford was a magistrate, and 
had to be consulted about various trumpery affairs of the police and the poach- 
ers and the vagrants, and what not; and Mr. Platt had some benevolent 
schemes to bore him about. Once Mr. Rochford had said, “I shall be glad 
when we are intown, Linley; Iam getting sick of all this work.” And Linley 
noticed with pain that he really did look unwell, heavy and weak, and that 
he lay on the sofa a long time after luncheon. Then he added in his peculiar 
tone of soft grumbling, “I do wish Valentine had remained two or three days; 
I can’t see why he might not have done so.” However, with all this Linley 
was left very much to herself, and might have found a serious want of active 
occupation if she had not taken upon herself the task of converting the little 
outeast into a respectable member of society. Ter little friend had taken very 
kindly to the new clothing which Linley had made up for her—the smart 
trimmed petticoats and the bright muslin dress, and the collars and belt, and 
so forth. For the first few hours of her residence under Mr. Rochford s roof, 
she was absolutely silent—would not speak a word to anylody. Then she 
would only spexk to Linley, and a few words ata time. Her name she said 
was Sinda, and her father was a prince; but she spontaneously added that 
her mother was not a princess. She had no other name than Sinda. 

“Well, Sinda sounds very prettily, though one doesn’t know exactly what 
itis. We'll call you Sinda. When your father comes, or somebody, we shall 
hear your other name; and we can wait, Sinda,” 

Linley had a bedroom found for her, and bribed one of the women servants 
inte being kind to her. 

Kemembering that Mr. Tuxham had said he had heard something about 
the prince, Linley was longing for him to come to the house; and when he 


did come she pressed him on the subject. 
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‘T don’t remember much about it, madam,” he said, “but I have a dim 
sort of recollection about a Lasear-looking fellow being pulled up for deserting 
his wife and leaviug some child or children to the parish, and the fellow mak- 
ing a long speech to the magistrates and declaring that he was a Moorish or 
Tunis prince—or an Indian prince—I forget what. Somebody said he was a 
quadroon who had been a cook on board one of the ships that go to the Old 
Calabar river, or the Bonny, and that he was an incorrigible thief and im- 
postor. I think he was imprisoned for a while; but afterwards he disappeared, 
nnd [ think I did hear something about his having left his wife and child be- 
hind him. I dare say he used to beat the wife. I have no doubt this girl is 
his daughter. ‘This is your princess, Mrs. Rochford.” 

“It’s not her fault, poor child!” said Linley bravely; “I like her for beliey- 
ing what her father said, no matter what it was.” 

“Tt’s very affecting always, filial piety,” Mr. Tuxham remarked; * but I'd 
tell the housekeeper to see to the spoons, ma’am, all the same. The pious 
devotion of a daughter, you know, may lead to obeying the paternal command, 
even when it concerns the patroness’s plate basket ” 

‘*T wouldn’t have those views of life—no, not for 





” Linley was begin- 
niug rather warmly. 

* Don’t mind him, Linley,” said Rochford, with his easy laugh. He was 
lying on the sofa and listening much amused to the dialogue. ‘ ‘Tuxham has 
never believed in human nature since he was once taken in by a woman who 
tuld him she was the widow of a steward who sailed the seas with him about 
au hundred years ago. She had a baby, and Tuxham made her a sort of pen- 
sioner; she always came to him with a baby, and was very pathetic about the 
child’s delicate health. After about a year and a half it suddenly struck him 
us odd that the baby never seemed to grow any bigger. He consulted some 
married friends and found to his horror that babies do grow. Then he watched, 
and he observed that the color of the baby’s hair used to change in a capricious 
sort of way. In fact the woman was a regular impostor, who used to borrow 
any baby that happened to be at hand. Then, when Tuxham reproached her, 
she only waxed insolent, »and——” 

“ There, that’s enough about it!” said Tuxham angrily. “If I was an old 
fool once, is that any reason why I should continue so? Do you think I am 
ashamed of growing wise? But you remember that Black Prince fellow, 
surely, Rochford, don’t you? You were a magistrate at the time, I think.” 

“TI don’t remember anything about it; but I don’t want Linley to be talked 
out of amusing herself with experimenting on the princess if she likes it. 
Whit if she dues steal a spoon? ” 

“IT shall teach her not to steal,” said Linley quietly. “I hope I am not so 
stupid as to be unable to teach a child to know right from wrong.” 


* Good !” 


said Tuxham. “Tl give you a piece of advice, my dear. Get 
a good smart bundle of birchen rods and resolutely enforce your precepts with 
them. Lay them well into her; the exercise will do you good, and I dont 
see the slightest chance of your doing her any good without it.” 

Linley would have got very angry, and showed that she was so, but that 
slie was afraid of making herself look ridiculous in her hushand’s eyes. She 
had a kind of notion that he laughed indolently at such human weakness, and 
slie was determined to gain a reputation for some strength of character. 

* Would you like to see my pupil,” she asked of her husband, ignoring 


Tuxham, who was still chuckling over his advice, “now that she looks clean 
and nice?” 
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* Certainly, Linley, by all means if you like,” and Mr. Rochford suppressed 
a yawn. 

Linley went herself and brought her protégée, not feeling by any means cer- 
tain that Sinda would come with one of the servants. When they entered the 
room Sinda looked about her with quick, keen glances, turning with con- 
tempt from Mr. Tuxham to where Rochford lay on his sofa, indolent, hand- 
some, dark-haired, with white, soft hands. , She gazed at him a moment with 
an expression of admiration and awe, and then approached him, made a very 
profound curtsey, and knelt on the ground like a supplicant before him, and, 
tuking one hand that hung idly over the sofa, bent reverently over it and 
touched it with her lips. Then she rose quickly and fell back modestly upon 
Linley, without taking her eyes from the master of the house. 

Rochford seemed rather surprised, and laughed, and drew away his hand. 

* Monkey tricks!” grumbled Mr. Tuxham. 

“Very well done, Sinda!” said Linley, patting her on the head. * You 
see, love, she recognizes you as the master, and invokes your protection. You 
will be a good girl, Sinda, I know.” 

**Why do you rig her up in that way, madam?” Mr. Tuxham asked. 

* In what way, Mr. Tuxham?” 

“All those fal-lals and finery. Why didn’t you get her a decent stuff 
frock and a brown-holland pinafore? Do you want to turn the little thing's 


‘ 


? Such nonsense! 


head at once and make her fancy she’s a lady already: 

Linley laughed. ‘ You don’t know much about the dress or the arts of 
women, Mr. Tuxham,” she answered. ‘ These are some old things of mine, 
worth nothing but to throw away, if this girl hadn’t come to wear them. I 
cut them down to her size myself, and I feel rather proud of my economy and 
ingenuity. Brown holland even isn’t cheap, Mr, Tuxham, when you can have 
muslin for nothing.” 

“T wasn’t speaking of economy,” said Tuxham, “ but I was speaking of 
effect. It would be cheaper for you and for her to dress her properly—tfit for 
her condition—from the first, if it cost you five times as much. I wonder you 
don’t give her one of your gold chains to wear, on the ground that a bit of 
ribbon would cost sixpence.” 

“Don’t mind him, Linley,” said Rochford; “I like all you have done, my 
dear.” 

Linley drew near and put her hand upon his shoulder as he lay on the sofa. 
She said nothing, being greatly afraid that the tears were not very far away 
from her eyes, and resolved that Mr, Tuxham should see no such exhibition of 
weakness. 

* Good!” observed that genial philosopher. ‘ He spoils you on condition 
that you spoil him. I don’t care so much about him. He’s old enough to take 
care of himself, and I suppose his character is pretty well formed; but I wish 
he didn’t spoil you. You deserve something better than sugar candy to feed 
upon.” 

Tuxham presently took himself off, leaving Linley more determined than 
ever to stand by her little princess and make a good girl of her, and shame 
even professional grumblers out of their grim forebodings. Mr. Rochford 
did not notice Sinda any more, and seemed to have forgotten all about her. 
Indeed he had forgotten all about her, for when Linley, who loved to talk to 
him about everything she did, was chattering away the next day over her 
plans for the education of Sinda, Mr. Rochford, after having listened for a long 


time with a half-vacant air, suddenly looked up and said: 
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“ Linley, dear, who or what is Sinda?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? Have you forgotten already? My little pupil!” 

“What little pupil?” P 

“The child I brought home—the poor little thing who was here yesterday, 
and who kissed your hand so prettily. How could you forget her! She im- 
plored your protection as if she were a little Esmeralda or Fenella.” 

“Oh, that little thing. But why do you eall her your pupil? ” 

* Because she is my pupil. T imean to teach her. I have begun, and she 
is very quick and clever, [ think. You don’t object, dear? You said I might, 
you know. I want to do some good, or at least to think I am doing good; or, 
if you like, I want to amuse myself by doing something.” 

Mr. Rochford laughed good-humoredly. “If it amuses you, Linley,” he 
said, ** you are free to do anything you like with the child. Teach her Latin 
if you choose; and dress her like a ballet girl if it gives you any pleasure. 
But, to tell you the truth, ?d rather hear you put it honestly on the ground of 
its amusing you, as you want something to do. I don’t much believe in fem- 
jnine philanthropy, dear, do you? But, my dear child, anything that gives 
you pleasure or amuses you in this dull place is welcome to me.” 

“Well, then,” said Linley slowly, “let us put it on that ground; it 
amuses me.” 

Rochford smiled and nodded. Linley felt euriously, unreasonably disap- 
pointed. ‘And now,” she said to herself, * I have told a lie! My first lie in 
married life!” For it was not true that she wanted the girl for amusement. 
Her impulse may have been of selfish birth, but that kind of selfishness had 
nothing to do with it. No! she felt a passionate, half-maternal conviction that 
she ought to do some good for some living ereature; pay a ransom of solid 
charity and good works for the purchase of her own superabundant happi- 
ness. 

Linley put off for that day showing her little poem to her husband. “It’s 
too sentimental,” she thought; “ I had much better tear itup; I can’t expect a 
man with a robust intellect to care for that sort of stuff. I find that men don’t 
care for sentiment—in their wives,” she added, half aloud, giving way to a lit- 
tle burst of cheap evnicism, of which she presently felt ashamed. Her study 
of that noblest object of contemplation, man, had not yet advanced far enough 
to suggest that some men have different characters and ways from other men. 
Mr. Louis Rochford, of course, was the highest type; it would be vain to look 
for any higher; but then he was a type, and all the others only differed in de- 
gree and proportions. *“ Women ought to learn from men,” she thought, ‘ in- 
stead of wondering and grumbling that men are not like women.” She was 
growing ashamed of her sentiment and her poetry. 

Rochford was worried that day with business details. There was a lawsuit 
or something coming on, and he had to read letters and to talk to people, 
and he sighed to be in town. Linley and he dined alone once more. 

“What a nuisance it is that Roche Valentine should run away just 
now!” 

“Tt is a nuisunce,” said Linley earnestly. “ He could help you through all 
these business affuirs. Couldn't I do anything to help you—anything at all? 
Oh, do try me! I know a great deal about business, and lots of things. I can 
keep accounts—I'll be your secretary.” 

* No, no, my dear; we’re not going to make a drudge of you. I couldn't 
have your beautiful little white lands all ink-bespattered. I don’t like useful 
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women, Linley, to be near me. I mean I don’t want them tc be like the ant; 
I want them to be like the lilies of the field.’ 

Linley remained silent. 

** Besides, it isn’t that,” Rochford went on restlessly. ‘I want to talk to 
him about no end of things. I want his opinion, He's a very clever fellow, 
wud keeps us all alive.” 

“Oh, my lord wants his jester,” Linley thought; and the moment the 
thought—the unspoken words—shione across her perception, she felt as if she 
had committed a crime; she felt like one in «a goblin story who has inadvert- 
ently spoken some words of evil incantation, and dreads some fearful visitor. 
What a shocking thing to have allowed such an idea to arise, even for an in- 
stant, and in her secret soul—such an idea of her master! 

“T wish he would come, Louis,” she said quite humbly, and with peni- 
tential feeling. ‘Could you not write to him and ask him?” 

“Well, no; it wouldu’t be any use. He’s very sensitive; because he hasn't 
a great deal of money, you know, and he would be sure to think he was in 
your way, and that you didn’t want him.” 

“But, love, surely he might think that whatever you would like, I, too, 
should like. Write to him, Louis; tell him so.” 

**T tell you what, Linley,” said her master, ** youshall write tohim. That's 
the thing to do.” 

“‘T write to him, dear? I never even saw him; would it be right?” 

“Why not? It doesn’t matter if you never saw him. Ile’ll never think 
about that, you may be sure; he'll just take it as a kindly and generous im- 
pulse from you—a friendly offer of the hand to your husband's old friend. 
That's it, Linley; you shall write.” 

“ But it isn’t any friendly impulse of mine, Louis, dear; or any voluntary 
kindness; it is dictated by you.” 

** He'll never know; he'll never think; he always takes the best view of 
everything. You see, Linley, we can’t go to town for several days yet; and I 
haven't been able to get about much, and I am tired of these people coming 
in.” 

“T’ll write, dear, to Mr. Valentine, or to anybody of course 





if you wish 


me; but I don’t know what to say.’ 
“Til tell you. No, I won’t though. You'll hit upon the right thing 


much better for yourself. Women have a wonderful instinct in these 
aa 
things. 


“Won't it seem a little odd? And TIT don’t think IT know whit to say. 
Sut no matter, dear. I'll write, since you think I ought to do so. You know 
best.” 

For Linley, in the midst of her protest, suddenly thought to herself— 
“What is the use of my going into raptures about my master if he really 
isn’t my master?—if I don’t obey him? He does knew best.” 

Now this was a little victory over self, for Linley was too lately promoted 
from 2 somewhat hard-working life of maidenhood not to have » high sense 
of her dignity as a wife; and she did at first think it undignified to write to 
Mr. Valentine and beg him to come and relieve their loneliness. Nor did 
the having to subdue herself and to write tend, perhaps, to make her like Mr. 
Valentine himself any the better in advance. But she reminded herself that 
only a few days ago she was proud of having married a men’s man, not a wo- 


men’s man, 
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So she sat down and wrote a pleasant, graceful, unaffected little letter to 
Mr. Valentine, in which, assuming him to have read Richter’s exquisite story, 
she said she knew him to be her husband’s Leibgeber, but hoped he would 
never suppose her to be such a woman as the wife of Leibgeber’s friend, aud 
therefore begged him to come and see them without waiting for their arrival 
in town. She showed the letter to her husband, who smiled and said: 

“ That’s very prettily done, Linley. That will bring him. Thank you, my 
love. I really want Roche Valentine very much.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
** ORESTES.” 


Whew Linley Rochford had to do a little battle with herself, which was 
not a very uncommon necessity, she liked to take a long walk, and to walk 
rapidly, and give her discontent and unwillingness to the air and the winds 
to bear them away. Therefore she walked a good deal for some day or two, 
and she paid a visit to Mrs. Platt and to some other people, and gave herself 
wn immense appearance of being busily at work. ‘I am like Diogenes roll- 
ing my tub,” she said, inclined as ever to smile at her own weaknesses. This 
Was 2 saving inclination which rescued her from many weak and petulant 
ways. For Linley had a penchant said to be especially rare among women, 
and perhaps not exactly universal among men—a penchant for justice; and she 
endeavored to try herself and everybody else by its laws. Dr. Holmes tells 
us that in every conversation of two there are six persons—each speaker as 
he is, each as he believes himself to be, and each as he seems to the other. 
Now, Linley always fairly endeavored to see her own individuality in its triple 
form: herself, the real self; herself as she seemed to herself; and herself as she 
assumed or feared others saw her. Therefore she saw just now that she 
needed schooling and discipline, and sought to have the want supplied. 

For she had been injured in her pride, her sentiment, her illusions, and 
almost her love, on finding that her husband could not live even these few 
weeks without some other companionship than hers. She was cheery about 
it, too, and felt little doubt that she could yet make her companionship the 
one indispensable thing; but for the moment she was hurt, and she looked to 


the coming of her husband’s friend as to an event so trying that she often 
wished he were come, that the first moment might be over, and she out of 
pain. 

She had been wandering about for some bright breezy hours in the village 
and along the shore, and began to think it was high time to return, and to 
wonder whether she, should ever get used to walking about alone. It may be 
remarked, by the way, that Linley’s walks were a subject of amazement, gossip, 
and something like scandal in Dripdeanham. Nobody ever took a walk in 
Dripdeanham, at least no woman; and save for Mr. Tuxham, who was re- 
garded as eccentric, no man. People of one class recreated themselves by 
paying visits; persons of another class leant against the walls of the public 
houses, or lay in the sun against an old bout on the beach and went to sleep. 

Linley, therefore, who had got to know some of the ways of the place, 
and was amused by them, was at first a little surprised when she became 
aware of two lounging figures—those of « man and a girl —approaching her 


as she turned from the shore to ascend the steep lune. They were evidently 
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taking a walk. Perhaps her surprise was not less great when she saw Mr. 
Tuxham and little Sinda, 

**Good-morning, madam,” Mr. Tuxham said, lifting his hat. ‘“ You are 
surprised to see me here, I dare say.” 

** Not surprised to see you here, Mr. Tuxham; but surprised and very much 
pleased, too, to see that you have a little companion.” 

** Well, madam ” (Mr. Tuxham’s two extremes of address to Linley were 
the severe, displeased **Madam” and the friendly or paternal ** My dear,” 
“Mrs. Rochford” being the indulgent medium or compromise), * I went up 
to-day, just now, to see you. Of course you were not there.” 

* Come, now, Mr. Tuxham, you put it rather ungraciously, don’t you? As 
if I were never to be found at home, but always a vagrant.” 

Little Sinda’s eyes lighted up with a wonderful flame of anger, and she ran 
from Mr. Tuxham to Linley, and clung to her arm, scowling with white de- 
fiant teeth her wrath upon the absent world. 

“She is no vagrant!” Sinda exclaimed. ‘ She’s a lady, a real lady! Va- 
grant! They called my father a vagrant once.” 

“So they did,” said Mr. Tuxham; “once at least. But don’t be angry, 
child; Mrs. Rochford doesn’t mean that any one called her a vagrant.” 

* Like to see them try it on!” Sinda ejaculated between her scornful 
teeth. 

“The word is unlucky, Mrs. Rochford,” said Mr. Tuxham, “It recalls, 
you see, in some cases, 2 rather painful practical meaning.” 

* You are a brave little champion, Sinda!’ said Linley smiling. ‘ You 
shall see, Mr. Tuxham. Ill make something of her yet.” 

“By leaving her to wrangle with the servants, madam, and to have the 
run of the stables, and to play with the grooms? Yes, I should think you 
would make something of herin that way. Sic itur ad astra. You know Latin, 
Mrs. Rochford.” 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Tuxham.” 

“T went to see you to-day, madam, and, as I said bef6ére, of course you 
were not at home; and I found this young lady in the stable, where she had 
persuaded one of your grooms—Tom, Dick, or Harry, I don’t know his name 
—to let her ride on one of the unsaddled horses. The lad’s a decent fellow 
enough, and a kind blockhead. He told me the servant women wrangle with 
her, and that she finds more friendliness in the stable. Of course you weren't 
there.” 

‘Then ” asked Linley with growing anger, ‘“‘ do you expect me to make a 
constant companion of that child?’’ Sinda had wandered a little away, and 
Linley spoke in a low tone. 

“Do I expect, madam? Jexpect? What I wanted you to do was just to 
let the thing alone from the very first. I knew what it would come to. I 
knew how svon the fad would be laid aside. Do you think I don’t know 
what women are, at my time of life?” 

“You always judge me unfairly, Mr. Tuxham, and you like to seo}. 

“T scold you because I like you, and you know that well enough. D> you 
think I'd take the trouble to scold one of the silly women about here? Not if 
she had burnt her house down. But when you take up this girl and make a 
fuss about her, why do you drop her down and leave her to the worst company 
in all the world—the company of servants? I hate servants. There oughtu't 
to be any servants.” 

*T am afraid,” said Linley resignedly and somewhat conscience-stricken, 
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. 
“I didn’t quite know what a responsibility I was taking on myself, but I wou’t 
evade it now. I think you are quite right, Mr. Tuxham.” 

“You see, my dear,” said that worthy man, much softened, “ there’s no 
compulsion on you to take a wild bird from the tree and clip its wings and 
keep it in a cage in your boudoir. Nobody wants you to do anything of the 
kind. I would say, Don’t do it. But if you will half tame the thing, you are 
bound to look after it, You mustn't leave it to struggle about among the wild 
things any more.” 

“ Ach!” said Linley with a sigh, “that’s quite true, Mr. Tuxham, and I am 
penitent. Ill not evade my responsibility any more! How kind it was for 
you to take charge of her and bring her out. And how wonderful that she 
consented to go with you—there are so few people she will even speak to. But, 
as you say yourself, you are a women’s man, Mr. ‘Tuxham, and you can make 
us wll do whatever you like.” 

This was a harmless little touch of flattery, which Linley knew would not 
be disagreeable. 

‘** Pooh, tut, nonsense, there’s nothing in that!” the gratified elder replied. 
“She came very readily. You know I don’t stand arguments or refusals. 
We got on very well, I can assure you. I have been telling her all about the 
sea and the sky and the sun—that sort of thing, instructive, after the fashion 
of Mr. Barlow in ‘Sanford and Merton.’ She likes to hear about the southeru 
seas, and the islands, and the coral, and I’ve been telling her. We’ve been in 
Capricorn together. [I’m going to take her out other days. Now she'll go 
home with you. We’ve had enough of each other, I suspect, for one day.” 

* Did you see Mr. Rochford?” Linley asked, as she was turning wWway. 

“No, didu’t go in; didu’t care to. He's got Orestes with him—dou’t you 
know?” 

«Oh, Mr. Valentine has come? Then I must hasten home, Mr. Tuxham.” 
“Good, kind, self-conceited, pedantic, dear old creature!” she said to herself; 
“T like him. In one sense we are rowing in the same boat, he and I, for I 
suspect he likes the coming of Orestes about as little as Ido.” Then she talked 
resolutely to Sinda all the way home. 

** Now for iny very best behavior to my master’s oldest friend,” she thought 
to herself as she entered the house, feeling rather hot and hurried. * Now for 
acting the part of the generous wife whose lusband’s friendships are her own. 
I have already taken on me to enact the part of the orphan’s protector. I[ 
wonder if by resolutely playing such parts people grow into the real thing ab 
last? Heaven grant it in my case!” 

Linley would have hurried up stairs and rearranged her hair and dress. 
But, as we know, in order to get up the stairs, she had to pass the library door, 


t 


aud that door was open; and as she, not venturing to look in, was about to 


hasten on, Mr. Rochford saw her and called: 

** Linley!” 

So Linley entered, just a little confused and blushing; for, after all, she is 
but a thoughtful and clever school-girl suddenly promoted to be a matron, and 
is still « little shy of strangers, and apt, when she meets people unexpectedly, 
to have a sudden distrust about her hair being all right, and she has not looked 
into a glass since early that morning. She just saw that Mr. Rochford was 
presenting his friend to her, and she held out her hand to the latter and said: 

“Tam so glad you have come. I thank you for coming. Iam afraid my 
husband could not have lived much longer without you.” 


Linley immediately became conscious that there might have seemed to be 
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something a little malicious in her words of welcome, although she had meant 
nothing of the kind. But her husband looked vexed, she thought. Her hus- 
band’s friend, however, took it in quite a different sense. 

** Now that’s so kind of you!” he said in a cheery, musical voice, that bright- 
ened the atmosphere somehow by its sound; ‘that’s so like a kindly woman! 
You knew [ couldn’t get on without him, and in order to save me from seem- 
ing selfish you put it that he couldn't get on without me! Well, Mrs. Roch- 
ford, we are very old friends, Louis and I, and it isn’t so much even that we 
can’t get on without each other, as that we get on so very well with each other, 
I was quite inclined to be jealous of you, but now I forgive you because you 
have been civil to me.” 

“Thank you,” said Linley; “I shall try to be as civil as I can, but why 
were you inclined to be jealous of me?” 

* Not on Rochford’s account, at least not on his account chiefly, but because 
of one other Mrs. Rochford whom I knew, and I didn’t like the idea of there 
being a second.” 

“My husband’s mother?” Linley asked softly. 

* Your husband’s mother, yes. To him only a mother. To me mother, 
guardian, patroness, saint, Star of the Sea, anything you will. I don’t remem- 
ber my mother, but Mrs. Rochford was a legion of mothers, and friends, and 
angels tome. I think I like my lad here,” and he threw his arm affectionate- 
ly across Rochford’s shoulder, * not so much for himself as for his mother. I 
think I had always some idea of taking care of him as she took care of me. 
How many a scrape she pulled me through! What inexhaustible advances 
of small loans she made on my account. How gently she used to try to get 
mé to work hard and distinguish myself—distinguish myself! You remem- 
ber, Louis?” 

“IT think my mother was fonder of him than of me, Linley,” said Rochford 
with his good-natured smile. 

‘*No,” said Valentine, gravely stroking his chin, ‘it wasn’t that; but she 
knew that you were all right, that your way was clear enough. You were born 
with the silver spoon, and so on, while I was a pauvre diable, with little more 
than his good spirits to feed and clothe him. Well, it seems sweet to me to 
hear the name—Mrs. Rochford—spoken once again. And after this explosion, 
Jet me thank you, Mrs. Rochford, for your friendly letter. You have evident- 
ly inherited kindness to me.” 

Mr. Valentine had a good deal of talk, and he accompanied his talk with 
a good deal of gesture, and even of movement. He thrust his hands into his 
pockets and plucked them out; he sat down when Linley had seated herself, 
and suddenly got up again. His restless manner at first affected Linley rather 
uncomfortably. He was a well-made, supple-looking man, though rather sol- 
idly than slenderly built, with a foreign-looking beard, moustache of dark 
brown, and beaming, joyous eyes that one might have expected to see in a 
Tibullus or a Ronsard—eyes that seemed to suggest music, and a bright, epi- 
curean life, and gladness extorted from whatever raw materials. But Linley 
thought him decidedly undignified, and said to herself that his manner con- 
trasted strangely with the stately gentleness of her husband. She did not 
know how they could be such friends, except indeed by the attraction of con- 
trasts, which she had seen described in books as a great source of friendship, 
but which had always seemed to her an inconceivable explanation of two pede 
ple liking each other's society. 
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Anyhow, Linley hurried away to dress for dinner, with a heart much light- 
ened. First, the friend had come; the worst was over; there was some com- 
fort in that. Next, he did not seem a person to be jealous of: he seemed to be 
too light and easy-going; wanted depth and strength, all the attributes of the 
heroic and the dignitied. Finally, he was not to be compared for a moment 
with Linley’s husband. She was forced to confess to herself that if he had 
been a handsomer or a more imposing personage than Mr. Rochford, she would 
have hated him. Now she felt a kind of friendly compassion for him, and was 
much disposed to like him. 

Mr. Rochford seldom or never dined out in the country. He liked people 
to dine with him, but he allowed it to be understood that he would not go to 
them. He quietly assumed the privileges of a sort of invalid, and he was in 
reality somewhat a martyr to dyspepsia—perhaps a martyr self-made. In the 
part of the country which he had made his own, he was allowed to give him- 
self airs, for he was, on the whole, the biggest man in or abort Dripdeanhain. 
He had a reputation for scholarship and high culture, for refined taste in liter- 
ature and art; and it was understood somehow that in London he might be a 
inn of fashion and live in the best society, if he only cared to do so. There 
was a general impression that Mr. Rochford could have done anything if he 
had only felt so inclined. Mr. Platt, of course, had four times Mr. *Rochford’s 
means, but Platt was an uncouth and self-made man, who openly looked up to 
Rochford as to a superior and patron. The rector, who has been already men- 
tioned, and who did not live in Dripdeanham, was connected with a noble 
family, and was the honorable and reverend; but he was a plain, bald-headed, 
conmonplice man, who never impressed people with a sense of infinite la- 
tent possibilities, as Mr. Rochford did. ‘Therefore the latter was allowed to do 
as he liked, and admired for so doing by his country neighbors; which facts 
formed almost the only point of attraction to him in the whole place. 

This day, however, there was no guest at dinner but Mr. Valentine. Lin- 
ley saw to the ornamental arrangement of the table herself, the flowers, the 
épergne, and so forth, in order that the highest honor might be paid to the 
friend. She remembered some story about the wife of Edmund Burke, and 
the pains which that good lady took to make august entertainment for the poor 
poet Crabbe, whose only friend and patron was her husband; and Linley 
thought her husband and Valentine were somewhat like Burke and Crabbe, 
and that she ought to show herself as sympathetic a wife and hostess as Mrs. 
Burke. In our day probably ladies do not coneern themselves so directly 
about the actual materials of the feast as they did in the simpler time when 
Farmer George was king; but Linley did all she could, and threw her heart 
into what she did. Then she dressed herself with utmost and by no means 
wholly selfish care, and went to dinner prepared to like, hoping to be liked. 

The talking at dinner was done chiefly by Linley and Mr. Valentine. Mr. 
Rochford now and then struck in with a remark, but on the whole he felt 
rather too much interest in his dinner to say a great deal. Mr. Valentine, on 
the contrary, did not touch half the things that were offered to him, and evt- 
dently hardly knew or cared what he had for dinner. 

Something was said about going to London. “Iam not anxious to go to 
London,” Linley observed. ** Mr. Rochford is. Of course this place is dull— 
to him, I mean. I don’t find it so. I delight in the sea, and the shore, and 
even the people.” 

* Rochford is wanting in human interest,” said Valentine. “I have al 
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ways told him so. I always discuss his character and his faults in his own 
hearing, Mrs. Rochford. It doesn’t do him any good, of course, but it relieves 
the mind, and makes one feel superior. Yes, he wants human interest. He 
doesn’t know anybody ahout here. I know everybody, from the old crone to 
the grandchild. I talk to every one.” 

“Yes, Valentine has the terrible gift of familiarity, Linley,” her husband 
said, smiling. “I dread to go anywhere with him here, he has so many people 
to talk to and inquiries to make. You should see Platt and himself! By the 
way, Linley, you must give us your imitation of Mrs. Platt to-night.” 

* Platt’s a splendid fellow,” Mr. Valentine broke in vehemently. “ Pla:t’s 
a first-rate fellow; he has a heart big and warm enough to keep a central sun 
alive. Platt’s one of the few men inthe world Lenvy. And his wife is a first- 
rate fellow too.” 

“ Would you exchange with him, pronunciation and all?” Rochford asked. 

“T would! Positively I would. At least I think I would. It’s terrible to 
us, with our wretched little conventional minds and our parochial distinctions ; 
but what does it matter, after all? You can laugh at Platt as much as you 
like——” 

**T don’t laugh at him,” said Linley. 

“But you imitate him and his old woman, as he calls her. Louis told me 
you do. I don’t see why you shouldn’t if it amuses him. I suppose a wife’* 
highest duty in life is to amuse her husband, and [ don’t see that Platt is any 
the worse because his ridiculous pronunciation is laughed at. We shall hear, 
Mrs. Rochford. I promise you J shall laugh readily enough, and enjoy your 
talent as a mimic, if Louis describes you fairly. I don’t care to take things 
au sérieux. Anything is a humbug—be it a cause, a man, or an institution— 
that can’t stand a joke.” 

‘But please don’t set me down as a mimic and a satirist, and all that,” 
pleaded Linley quite earnestly. ‘I have no gift of the kind, and I don’t want 
to have any.” 

“Oh yes, you have. I can see it in your face. I saw it from the first. 
It’s a very good thing to have; life wants all the brightening it can have, so 
long as you make it the seasoning, not the food. As food it turns to bitter- 
ness.” 

“Am I to be a satirist and a mimic in spite of myself?” Linley asked. 

* Why not? What more likely? We almost always become whatever we 
do become in spite of ourselves. Platt is becoming a celebrity in spite of 
himself.” 

* But is it in spite of himself?” Rochford asked. “Old Tuxham wants to 
know how he could get cheaper fame than by his deeds of charity.” 

*Tuxham isn’t able to conceive the possibility of a man without a motive; 
or at least he says he isn’t, because he thinks it looks fine and misanthropic. 
Cheap cynicism, Mrs. Rochford, is the curse of the present day. It is ever si 
much worse than cheap sentiment. I'd have no fellow allowed to indulge in 
cynicism who couldn’t show originality of view, and couldn’t put things at 
least as spicily as Douglas Jerrold. The sham of detecting shams has become 


the stupidest sham of all.” 

“1 like Mr. Tuxham,” Linley said. 

“Like him? I should think so! I like old Tuxham immensely. He’s a 
genuine true-hearted old humbug, a wonderfully clever old fool. [ go in for 
unlimited toleration, Mrs. Rochford. Like us all for what we have to be liked. 
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Don’t shut your eyes to our faults. See them, and laugh at them, or pity them, 
if you like. You will laugh at them probably; some other eyes, perhaps, will 
ery over them. But no hatreds fur me. The one thing I dislike most in all 
the world is dislike.” 

“But then you are a philosopher,” Linley said gravely. ‘ Mr. Rochford 
told me so. You renounced a possible success rather than be vexed by ambi- 
tion—like Minerva sacrificing her flute-playing to her appearance, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘‘No; I can’t claim any such merit. I wish I could. I sacrificed a very 
problemadgical success in literature rather than have to endure a certain and 
positive failure in character.” 

** Will you tell me all about it?” 

“In six words—or sentences atall events. I wrote a book; it was praised; 
I was wildly delighted at the praise; I found myself growing as vain as a 
woman—no, pardon me, I don’t mean that; I mean as vain as men gener- 
ally consider a woman to be, judging by themselves. I wrote another. More 
praise; but this timesome censure. I hated the censure; felt sure the unfavor- 
able critics must be my personal enemies; began to believe in the existence 
of conspiracy! I found myself watching the papers and reviews with a sick- 
ening eagerness and mean hope; I found myself growing jealous of everybody 
whose rubbish drew attention away from mine. I found myself degeneraty 
ing.” 

* But what extravagance; what nonsense!” 

“No extravagance; no nonsense. I found myself at last driven to a 
choice between the man and the book—between the character and the career. 
I couldn’t keep both, and I prefer myself unleavened by miserable jealousies 
and mean joys. I came to my own rescue, Mrs. Rochford—hauled up my 
drowning honor by the locks; and I can now look my fellow man in the face. 
I wish success to every one, and am jealous of nobody.” 

** But surely he ought—I mean a man ought—to be strong enough to go 
his way and do his work steadily,” said Linley, almost as if she were thinking 
aloud, “and not care what people said of him. Is not a man very weak who 
—but pray excuse me; I don’t exactly mean that.” 

“Of course such a man is very weak, and you do mean that; but the 
weak must not go on tossing up half-hundred weights, and carrying anvils on 
their chests, and walking a thousand miles in a thousand hours, like the strong, 
I know myself, and I saved myself. ‘The story’s over, Mrs. Rochford. You 
don’t think me much of a hero, evidently. Well, neither do I.” 

Linley evaded further discussion of the subject easily, for it was her time 
to go, and Mr. Valentine rose and opened the door for her. She glanced up 
at him as she passed, and could not help feeling a sort of pity as she saw the 
bright, sweet, careless smile above the brown beard, and thought how purpose- 
less and weak such a man must be. 

* Achilles? Orestes? What could Mr. Tuxham have meant? This is not 
even up to the mark of a Patroclus or a Pylades—not even a faithful Achates, 
I think. I understand my master now that I have seen him. Louis knows 
that this poor fellow can’t get on in life without him, but he doesn’t want to be 
regarded as a patron; and so he puts it as if he couldn’t do without Mr. Val- 
entine. Ah, he is very good, my master.” 

While she thought thus to herself, she was playing lightly a few chords upon 
the old-fashioned pianoforte which stood in the room. The evening was 
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darkening and she did not wish for lights, which would have disturbed or ban- 
ished the thoughts that slowly floated around her and filled the air, She was 
thinking of her husband’s youth, of his boyhood; of the mother, that other 
Mrs. Rochford whom to-day for the first time she had heard so praised, and 
whose white fingers she assumed must often have touched those glowing keys 
that now she pressed. There was a strange and exquisite pathos to her in the 
thought of her husband as a bright-cheeked boy, standing in this very room 
long ago and listening delighted to his mother’s music; perhaps with his 
young voice joining in an evening hymn. Why did Linley’s eyes grow moist 
and the words almost come up to her lips, ‘Oh, I must love him very, very 
much!” 

She was so absorbed in the contemplation of the picture which her mind 
had created—the picture of the boy and his mother—that she did not hear any 
one entering the room. 

* Allin the dark, Linley, my love?” her husband said. ‘ Dear child, let 
us have the lights. The room jooks ghostly.” 

“It ¢s ghostly,” said Linley rising and taking his hand—for he was alone; 
“but the ghosts that have been with me are dear and beautiful phantoms. Do 
you know what they have been, love? The forms of a beautiful mother and 
a noble boy—your mother, Louis, and you. I never heard much of her until 
to-day. Yow said little, for you did not wish me to know how much you had 
lost, lest I should think you were regretting and not wholly absorbed in me— 
wh, yes. I know you, Louis! I have been thinking of you asa boy. It made 
me melancholy—I don’t know why.” 

«The remembrance of youth is a sigh, according to Ali,” said Rochford; 
**but you know nothing of that yet, Linley.” 

**Do you, love? Do you look back on your youth with regret—already? ” 

“We all do, dear,” Rochford said with a slight shrug of the shoulders— 
**except Roche Valentine, perhaps. Atleast he says he doesn’t. To be young 
and in full strength, one-and-twenty, admired, and all that—yes, Linley. that 
is life worth living for.” 

«‘ But if you were back to one-and-twenty, you could not have me,” Linley 
pleaded, half playfully, half sadly. *“* Think of that.” 

“ True,” her husband answered; ‘I had forgotten that. Well—come and 
kiss me, sweet one-and-twenty. and let us have lights, dear. Roche Valentine 
is only writing a line or two in answer to a letter; he will be here in a few 
moments.” 

So Linley rang for lights and banished her beautiful shadows. Presently 
Roche Valentine came, and Linley made tea after the quiet old English fash- 
ion. Mr. Rochford never drank any tea, for he said it prevented him from 
sleeping and made him nervous. As if their friendship must in all things be 
founded on contradictions, Mr. Valentine was an incorrigible drinker of tea 
strong enough, one might have thought, to shake the nerves of a wolf. 

They had a good deal of pleasant talk. Mr. Rochford liked easy specala- 
tion; and Valentine was particularly fond of sending up into the air of conver- 
sation little bright fantastic bubbles of fancy or paradox, and watching thens 
as they floated and collapsed. Linley sometimes thought him clever and 
amusing; sometimes rather nonsensical. When Linley was about to leave 
them, as it grew late, Valentine suddenly declared that he would go and have 
an hour’s walk in the woods, or by the shore, or somewhere. 

“TT always walk at night, Mrs. Rochford,” he said. ‘ Your husband will 
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tell you so. It’s one of my pet enjoyments—in London, in the country, any- 
where. Studying character—my own, I mean. I find that it’s only by indulg- 
ing all the harmless whims and weaknesses one can get up any strength atall. 
Moralists don't say so, of course, but they know nothing about it; they only 
say what they think the right sort of thing to say. I study from the life. ’ 
“It seems a comfortable doctrine,” Linley said; ‘one may be averting 
follies one is not inclined to, by indulging in those we have a mind to! So it 
isn’t a sin to steal a pin, if one has a weakness for stealing pins? ” 
“Exactly. You may thus avert a propensity for stealing plate. Don’t you 
9” 


“No I don’t,” said Linley; ‘and Idon’t want to. I prefer the old-fashioned 


see 


systems.” 

She spoke rather coldly, although she was quite conscious of the foolishness 
of taking his words seriously. 

She left her husband and his friend in the library, and went to her own 
room. But she did not feel inclined for sleep, and therefore sat with a little 
shaded lamp on a table and read. She had taken to reading at nights in this 
way, and she liked the shaded lamp because it threw no brightness upon the 
window to betray her midnight watchings. She would far rather have re- 
mained in the library with her husband and read there; but she assumed that 
her presence would interfere with his reading; that he would feel bound per- 
haps to be attentive to her now and then; and that this would be a constraint, 
which she would not have her company ever to become. So she read in her 
own room. Already she began to make up her mind that men and women 
can never be in full and constant companionship; and though she would have 
had this otherwise if she could, and though she had believed and hoped that it 
would be otherwise, yet she did not now complain, taking it for granted that 
such was the inevituble law, and that no true man could always put up with 
the society of » woman. 

It grew late, and she put away her book and looked out of the window. 
The moon was full and the lawn was flooded with lights. On a long seat 
which stood in front of the house lay Mr. Roche Valentine, bare-headed, bath- 
ing as it were in the moonlight and smoking a meerschaum. Now he put the 
meerschaum down and dispelled with his hand the smoke-cloud it had gathered ; 
and he began tospeak. Towhom? Was herhusband there? No; she could 
see all the lawn—Mr. Valentine was alone. Was he declainiing, reciting 
poetry, or talking to himself? She could’ not tell; but he was certainly talk- 
ing loudly. There he lay with the moonlight on his upturned face, talking to 


solitude, 

















PUNISHING A PUNDIT. 


CONCLUSION. 


WOULD now gladly leave the author of “* Recent Exemplifications of False 
Philology” in the position into which he has exemplified himself by his 
endeavor to rise into notice as the extinguisher ot * Words and their Uses”; 
nor should I hereafter mention him or his dibcllus, were it not that there re- 
main many passages yet unnoticed by me in that production which, altogether 
apart from their carping, rancorous spirit and insulting purpose, call for re- 
mark, which all that I hear or see upon the subject gives me good reason for 
believing cannot be without interest to my kind and indulgert readers. His 
assertions as to particular words will engage our attention a little longer; but 
they shall be treated with all possible brevity—a possibility less than I wish it 
were; and if in the course of the examination I should be led to speak yet 
again of their author according to his deserts at my hands, I beg that they who 
have not my occasion for laying aside reserve will make allowance for my provo- 
cation, and that they will remember on what good grounds it was requested 
that they should accord me this indulgence. 

It is with no desire to add another line to the discussion of the formation cf 
telegram that I remark upon what is said as to that word in ** Recent Exem- 
plifications.” It is introduced by the assertion that *“* Mr. White, although he 
frowns severely upon telegram, has not the remotest conception why the learned 
hold it to be wrong,” the truth of which is exactly equal to its coartesy. It is 
not true that I frowned severely upon the word, as any one may see; and as 
to why the learned, or rather a certain sort of the learned of whom Dr. Hall is 
an exaggerated specimen, hold it to be wrong, that I discovered, if in no other 
way, from the very discussion in the London *“ Times,” in 1807, which Dr. Halt 
makes a note about. My interest in the English language did not begin yes- 
terday, and at the time of this discussion I saw every number of the * ‘Times ” 
and among the ‘copious notes” which I have * neglected to take,” memoran- 
dums of this discussion are not included. I took them, however, for mere 
curiosity’s sake; the discussion seeming to me but little less removed from 
futile pedantry than Dr. Hall’s own remarks upon the subject.* Of the 
latter the following is the opening paragraph: 

In devising a legitimate Greek substantive of the complex order, we are, first, to consider 
whether, by the analogy of the Greek language, the idea awaiting expression should be repre- 
sented by a compound, or by a derivative; a verb being, indispensably, the proximate base on 
which we operate. <A person or thing that acts, ete., is expressible, generally, among complex 
formatives, by a compound; but the abstract action, ete., of such person or thing, and likewise 
the result of an action, demand derivatives, absolutely. 

To this succeed some pages of Greek etymology, which would be all well 
enough if the question were how a Greek should have formed a word to express 
a written message sent from adistance But we are considering an English 
word which is to correspond to telegraph, and our pundit, with iudicrously 
pompous perversity, begins: “In devising a legitimate Greek substantive of 

* [The author here gave in a foot note five extracts from the discussion mentioned ; which, as 
they made after being put in type nearly a page, lack of room obliges us to omit,—EpITOR GaL 
AXY.) 
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the complex order.” There is no Greek word that we can english into a 
shape to satisfy our want; the Greeks had not the remotest notion of the thing 
that we seek a name for; and therefore, “argal,”’ certain men styled * the 
learned ” set themselves to work to devise “a Greek substantive of the com- 
plex order,” upon which artificial and supposititious basis we may form a word 
for our daily needs. But there is no question of a Greek substantive, complex 
or simple, or of the analogy of the Greek language. Dr. Hall, it seems, has 
yet to learn that that is not the way in which English-speaking folk, and, as 
we shall see, hot only they, get their words, even when they are reduced to 
fishing them out of Latin and Greek lexicons. We had the word f¢elegraph, 
noun and verb, and faneying (without reason, as I think) that we needed a 
word to express the telegraphic message more concisely than telegraphic dis- 
patch and more correctly than telegraph did (which were formerly used), we 
minde telegram, not founding it even upon a supposed Greek word tT7Aéypauua, 
but knowing that c7A¢ meant afar and ypauyea letter, and that gram, signifying 
something written, entered into the formation of many of our compound words ; 
and with this, being not grammarians or transcendental etymologists, but rea- 
sonable creatures, we were content. And therefore itis that, as I have said be- 
fore, telegram ‘is an incorrectly formed word”; and yet that “ the irregularity 
is not of « kind worth making a point about”; and that being “ convenient” it 
Let it be remarked that I wrote 
that the irregularity is not * of a kind” worth making a point about. What 


is “ correctly enouzh formed to pass muster.” 


this means receives illustration and support from Mr. Marsh’s remark upon the 
word, that ‘in spite of the objections of some Hellenists against it, the Eng- 
lish ear is too familiar with Greek compounds of the same elements to find 
this word repugnant to our own principles of etymology.” (** Lectures,” ete., 
p- 280.) Tht objection to it is a Hellenistic objection, as to which we poor 
lovers and students of English need give ourselves little trouble; our only con- 
Rut a disregard 
of the requirements of factitions Hellenistic etymology is not pecaliar to us of 


eern being conformity to ‘our own principles of etymology.” 


English speech and thought; for, as Dr. Hall himself says, with a sneer, ‘ so 
M. Littré takes féelégramme from t7Ae and yyauua”; the sneer being in the 
**s0,” which connects M. Littré with the author of “ Words and _ their 
Uses.” Now M. Littré is a man compared with whose erudition and linguis- 
tic science my knowledge is as a mole-hill toa mountain. He has recently 
taken his seat in the French Academy, to which he would have been sum- 
moned ten years ago but for the opposition of a few members on account of 
his Comtist tendencies; and he has just finished his great ** French Dictionary,” 
a work of profound learuing and of vast design, embodying the results of the 
patient labor of a lifetime; a work in which he has accomplished single- 
handed what the Academy itself has failed through generations to produce—an 
etymological history of every word, obsolete as well as modern, in the French 
language. Perhaps this man, one of the great scholars of the world, may be 
able to look with some serenity from his chair in the French Academy upon 
Dr. Hall as he sneers at him and fusses away over his little ** legitimate Greek 
substantive of the complex order,” and is in travail “to make a good Greek verb 
on which to father” a verb in a modern language. The truth is simply that M. 
Littré and Mr. Marsh and Dr. Latham and Mr. Stormonth (for the latter two 
also set down felegram as a compound of t7A¢ and yeauua*) have, with all 

* M. Littré’s dictionary, and also Dr. Latham’s and Mr. Stormonth’s, have been published, or 


at least have appeared in this country, since the first publication of the remarks on telegram in 
* Words and their Uses.” 
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their scholarship and their linguistic acquirement, not taken leave of their com- 
mon sense, Instead of being ground into book-dust by their learning, they 
are able to carry it, and use it, and rate it at its true value. As to being told 
in this cruel way that their Greek is no better than mine, they may he able to 
bear that; but what shall I do, who have no seat in any academy, and who am 
told that my Greek is no better than theirs? In making odious comparisons, 
it is only human to reflect ‘how Judas Iscariot feels.” 

In like manner, as to presidential, the teaching of “ Recent Exemplifica- 
tions ” is that it is not the adjective of president; but that it is derived, not 
from any Latin word—for there is no known Latin word of which it could be 
an English form—but from a supposed, factitious, made-up Latin word presi- 
dentia, never heard or written, before the days of Hall, by any human being. 
And as tu presidential, which I still do verily believe was made by some Eng- 
lishman of common sense from president, without thinking or caring whether 
there was or was not 1 presidentia from which to derive it—as to it and as to 
tangential and exponential, M. Littré and I are thus again ordered up by the 
headmaster to receive our birching together: 

Tangentiel and exrponentiel are French. The latter dissatisfied Condillac, but it satisfice M. 
Littré. And why ? It comes, he says, from exponens, as potentiel comes from potens. This is al- 
most as bad as Mr. White’s derivation of presidential. 

Worse, I say—much worse (for I resist stoutly the imputation of being quite 
such a stupid ignoramus as that Emile Littré); because while there is no pra- 
stdentia from which to derive presidential, there is a potentia from which to de- 
rive potentiel ; nay, even an adverb potentialiter, which seems to imply a pre- 
ceding adjective potentialis. This Dr. Hall either forgot, or, what is more 
probable, for once he had some compassion, and he let the big boy down 
“easy,” as it could be done at the expense of the author of “ Words and their 
Uses.” But what matter? If M. Littré and Mr. Marsh can bear it, I can; 
and I am sure that they would both sustain me in deriving presidential, not 
from a non-existent and made-up Latin presidentia, but from an existent and 
present English president.* 

The theory of ** Recent Exemplifications ” upon the formation of words de- 
rived from Latin and Greek is to the very last degree pedantic, and at the 
same time, I must say, ignorant—ignorant upon a subject which has quite as 
much to do-as scholarship has with the understanding of the formation and use 
of words—the habits of thought of the peopte who form and use them. It il- 
lustrates and exemplifies the old adage, “ The greatest clerks are not the wisest 
men.” We are told again, for instance, that we may be sure that Southey, who 
once used the verb oratet, as Mr. De Quincey once used spectate (and I venture 
to say that they both might have been in better business), * did not go for it to 
oration, but to the supine of orare, as Shelley for his verb festinate went to the 
supine of festinare.” We may be very sure that Shelley did no such thing, 

* In the course of his remarks upon this subject, Dr. Hall mentions that “ our old word for 
tangent was touch-/ine”; and a very much better word it is than that which has replaced it; as 
everlasting cloth is better than the old perpetuana, and as rock oil would be better than petroleum, 
and water-shield than aqua-scutum ; the English words having exactly the same meaning as the 
Latin, and addressing themselves with real significance to the understanding of all English-speak- 
ing men. 

t Dr. Hall, by way of setting aside my objection to orate and donate, says: “ In leaders in the 
‘Times’ newspaper I have repeatedly seen perorate.” To be sure, and so have 1; but always 
used with a siy suggestion of pompous jocoseness, as West (quoted before) used jurisprudent, and 
as the other word is used in the following passage from the “ Fortnightly Review” : “ A note- 
worthy phenomenon even to men who are not perorating to schoolboys.” —March, 1873, p. 282, 
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whatever may have been the case with Southey. Shelley was a poet, and he 
had not forgotten, although Dr. Hall seems to have done so, the * most festinate 
preparation ” in * King Lear,” or Chapman’s * with all festination” in ‘* East- 
ward Hoe” ; and with those words in his memory, if any one had bothered 
him about going to a supine before he used festinate as a verb, we may be sure 
that he would have told him to go to——One who is never supine, and who, 
if in his going to and fro he had devoured a few grammarians and etymolo- 
gists of a certain class (for Job, who, as he was patient and afflicted, was prob- 
ably an author, tells us that there were books in those days), would have in- 
creased his claims upon the gratitude of after ages. These considerations dis- 
pose of no small part of the strictures in ‘ Recent Exemplifications ’—the 
whole mass of that close and slavish Latin and Greek etymology which is ab- 
solute, of course, as to Latin and Greek, and has an important function in gen- 
eral linguistics, but which we have seen that scholars like Littré and Latham 
and Marsh and Stormonth—men capable of using it with masterly ease as a 
servant and a guide in their need—brush aside at the dictates of common sense 
in treating their vernacular tongues, and never submit to slavishly.* 

Caution and restraint in the use of the suffixes ize and ist were recom- 
mended in * Words and their Uses,” and certain formations into which they 
enter were spoken of as uncouth and superfluous, and therefore to be avoided. 
Upon this there are eight pages of special pleading in ‘* Recent Exemplifica- 
tions,” which, as its tendency is to encourage the application of those suflixes 
to any and every noun, adjective, and even every verb in the language, de- 
mands, merely upon its own merits, some attention. Even jeopardize, al 
though, as the * Saturday Review” (noted no less for its good English than its 
sharp criticism, and whose linguistic articles come from the most capable men 
in England) well said, it “is very much the same as if one were to talk of 
writize and lovize as English translations of scribere and amare,’ is palliated on 
the grounds, that there are other verbs in use which were also formed from 
verbs of exactly the same meaning; that it is an advantage to language, ag 
precluding ambiguity; that a verb should have a termination suggestive of ite 
being a verb; and that jeopardize *‘ has exact parallels in the candidates mar 
tyrize and proselytize, which may belong to the good English of the future.’ 
As to the last argument, it also shields doxologize perfectly, and the three words 
would make a well-matched and a lovely trio. Indeed, that word (justly re- 
garded by all people of ordinary sensitiveness as to English as the most hideons 
of all canting Americanisms) has the same raison d’étre as jeopardize, accord- 
ing to Dr. Hall, who would make it from jeopardy. For both would thus be 
formed by adding ize to a noun in y; and dozologize would have this reason 
of preference over its congener, that deprived of it we are without a verb sig- 
nifying to sing » doxology—a great strait in the eyes of linguists and “ gram- 
maticasters who delight in such words as an agential, provection, sylleptical, 
and illative, but one not felt at all by others, who find kindly and comely 
phrases more to their taste than strange and uncouth words. One of the ob- 
jections to reliable is that it substitutes, for instance, the expression ‘a reli- 
able man” for “a man to be relied upon,” which is good and comfortable in 
itself. As to the first argument, the defenders of jeopardize are welcome to all 


* Upon this, or a kindred subject, Landor has a wise remark, with a happy illustration : 

“If we wish to write well, we must keep our Greek and Latin out of sight. We may be sure 
those vegetables are the wholesomest and most savoury which remind us least of the nutriment they 
have received.—‘‘ Letter to an Editor,” vol. Il. of “ Per, and Asp.,” p. 320, ed. 1842. 
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the aid and comfort they can derive from the fact, alleged by Dr. Hall, that 
appropry, assassin, conject, determe, fulmine, repudy, cultive, daw, devast, in- 
unde, and necessile had been used as verbs before the appearance of appro- 
priate, assassinate, conjecture, determine, fulminate, repudiate, cultivate, daunt, 
devastate, inundate, and necessitate. There is no end to the queer, inchoate, 
embryonic* words that may be picked up here and there, sometimes even out 
of the books of authors of note, but which are not to be accepted as examples 
of weli-grown, well-knit English. And with what semblance of reason is it 
pretended—and by our Kecent Exemplifier of all men—that the latter verbs are 
made by putting suffixes upon the former? For if we ever had to go to a su- 
pine for anything, it was for appropriate, which is formed, not upon appropry, 
but upon appropriatum, the‘supine of the low Latin approprio, upon the latter 
of which words and not upon the supine the never good English appropry is 
formed. And so fulminate, repudiate, devastate, and inundule must, according 
to Dr. Hall, be formed upon the supines fulminatum, repudiatum, devastatum, 
and inundatum, with which plainly fulmine, repudy, devast, and inunde have 
nothing to do. Assassinate, cultivate, and necessitate are manifestly conformed 
to the same model, although respectively from the French assassin, the Italian 
coltivare, and the French nécessiter ; while determine, formed, not upon de- 
terme, like jeopardize upon jeopard, but upon the French déterminer, escaped 
that conformity, although we find an old adjective determinate. That the verb 
conjecture is formed by adding ure to conject, who could venture to say but the 
man who would derive church from éxxAnoia? True, there are two k’s in 
church (kirk) and two kappas in éxxAn6za, “and there is salmons in both.” 
Such a formation of conjecture (unavoidably from conjecturo, or conjectural 
through the French conjecturer) rivals the feat of the etymologist who derived 
Moses from Middletown by the simple plan of taking off the iddletown and 
putting on the oses. Finally, as to daunt, what could this mere englished form 
of the old French danter have to do with daw? This it is that, as I remarked 
in the first of these articles, Dr. Hall is continually falling into the pits that he 
digs for others. For either he claims that these verbs were formed in the 
manner just demonstrated to be impossible, by putting a mere suffix upon 
other verbs, or they have noanalogy whatever with the formation of jeopardize 
from jeopard, and the formidable-seeming parade of them is mere im- 
pudent vbtrusion. So it fares with these long lisis of “ authorities” and pre- 
cedents that cover his pages, and that look to the unthinking so impressive, 
seemingly so -learned; for all the world like a miniature library in serried 
array: they are mere rows of bricks; touch them at one end, and they all 
topple over. 

Phe remaining argument in favor of jeopardize, that its termination is sug- 
gestive of its being a verb, is also brought up in support of signalize for signal, 
which, we are told, “ would, if the word were not preoccupied by another ac- 

* My use of this word reminds me to admit the soundness of Dr. Hall’s objections to embry- 
otic, which I thoughtlessly used once, and I believe only once. Since we are apparently deprived 
of the simpler and more directly derived embryous, we may as well, as Dr. Hall suggests, be con- 
tent with embryonic. On the same page he remarks upon feminization, which appeared in the 
first edition of ‘‘ Words an: their Uses,” and which in the sense of ‘‘ making feminine ” is wrong, 
of course. It was a mere slip, either of the pen or of the press (I care little which), for feminini- 
zation, as any man would have seen excepting Dr. Hall, who, discussing linguistics in the spirit 
of a “‘champion” billiard-player contending for the champion’s cue, pounces upon it as evidence 
of the writer s ignorance of word-structure. But it is charitable for us to 1emember that a critio 
like Dr. Ha | must naturally be anxious that a nini should not be slighted, 
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ceptation,* be not only defensible but preferable. Its termination would at 
once distinguish it as a verb.” But this ground of preference is to any one 
that has «a feeling and a love for English an occasion of unmitigated disfavor. 
For the absence of such distinctive terminations is a marked trait of the Eng- 
lish language; of which one peculiar and, I believe, highly admirable feature, 
an element certainly of flexibility, and I venture to say no less of power, is the 
practical absence of all formal, and particularly of all terminational trammels, 
and the ability to use the same word as a verb, a noun, or an adjective, its 
function being determined, not by its form, but by its relations in the sentence. 
Just in so far as we should give our words terminations which would mark 
them unmistakably as verbs, nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, should we vio- 
late the spirit of the English language, the tendencies, although of course not 
all the facts, of which are in exactly the opposite direction. Let the well- 
wrought language do its inestimable work, and have due honor for its binding 
all Indo-European ‘speech together; but we do net wish our mother tongue 
made Sanskrit-like. 

I have neither time aor patience, had my readers either, to follow the au- 
thor of ‘“* Recent Exemplifications ” into all the nooks and crannies of the lan- 
guage, into many of which, as my readers know, I have wasted time by going as 
well as he. But one or two other passages under this head must be noticed. 

Experimentalize and words of its sort xre spoken of with great disfavor in 
* Words and their Uses”; and Iam not at ail inelined to modify my judgment 
of them. Their suffix ize is there said to express, like ist, action or agency. 
But in * Recent Exemplifications ” it is said that it is hard to see how this de- 
finition applies to the verbs which I name—equalize, naturalize, civilize, mor- 
alize, legalize, and humanize; and it is added that in anathematize, anatomize, 
baptize, satirize, lerrorize, agonize, attiiudinize, apologize, antagonize, botanize, 
criticize, dogmatize, geometrize, philosophize, poetize, etc., etc., the termination 
‘‘must be explained differently.” I notice such a passage because it is so 
characteristic of the writer, and to prevent some of Dr. Hall’s readers, who 
may also be mine, from being misled by it. Let them consider a moment. 
If equalize, naturalize, civilize, and the like may not rightly be said to express 
action, of what value is language to people of common sense? And as to 
anathematize, anatomize, and the verbs which follow them, all that Dr. Hall can 
mean is that there are no Greek verbs in 2@@ of which they are englished 
forms. Well, what of that? By origin some are Greek, some French, and 
some Italian; and this termination ize was given them (I am not saying that 
it was or was not given wisely) to make them conform to a class, in like man- 
ner as we have just seen that other verbs had the termination ate given to 
them. The expedient is common enough in word formation. But none the 
less in all of them is ize the sign of action or agency, its signification in Eng- 
lish being entirely independent of the fact whether or not there are Greek 
verbs in ‘a. When a word or a termination is naturalized in English, it 
should be regarded and treated as having been cut loose, as far as is practica- 
ble, from all its antecedent grammatical and etymological relations. 


* An absurdly incongruous use of words—preoccupied by an acceptation. A word may be 
preoccupied in, or even by, a certain sense, or it may be taken or used in a certain acceptation; 
but saying that a word is preoccupied by an acceptation reminds me of a passage which I recently 
saw ina book by a F. R. S. in which he said that he had been “remarkably struck” by certain 
facts, But such use of words is to be expected in a language which has imported degraded ko- 
mince words wholesale. Even scholars “ make a mess” of it, 
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After some remarks of even less import we have this: 


But, what is most important of all, persons of intelligence who use it—and a word is not to be 
mmpeached because the unintelligent misuse it—do not make it a simple synonym of experiment. 
A boy may experiment in catching flies, or a smatterer may experiment in philology; but a philoso- 
pher, when he governs himself, in his investigations, by the complex of canons which constitute 
the experimental philosophy, experimentalizes. 

Judgment is also given that controversialist, so far from being at all out 
of the way of good English, is ‘a felicitous instance among accepted neoter- 
isms of the analogical superiority of a new formation to that which it has 
superseded”; by which Dr. Hall probably means that the new word, from its 
likeness to otliers of the same kind, is better than the old. And why controver- 
sialist is better than controvertist is, we are told, because the latter * reminds 
us directly of the verb” controvert, which “is almost always used in the sense 
of ‘oppugn’ or ‘deny’”; while ‘ controversialist we connect immediately with 
controversial and controversy, which denote both defensive argumentation aud 
offensive.” Let us see how far all this is true, and where it will land us. 

In Dr. Johnson’s “ Life of Savage ” is this passage : 

It was. always Mr. Savage's desire to be distinguished, and when any controversy became 
popular, he never wanted for some reason for engaging in it with great ardor, and appearing at 
the head of the party he had chosen. . . . The dispute betweeu the Bishop of London and the 
Chancellor is well known to have been for some time the chief topic of political conversation, and 
therefore Mr. Savage, in pursuance of his character, endeavored to become conspicuous among 
the controvertists with which every coffee-house was filled on that occasion.—Savage’s Works, 
vo/. I., p. Ixix., ed. 1775, 

Setting aside, for the moment, all question of authority of the writer on 
the one hand and of his period on the other, I ask—Does controvertist thus 
used suggest controvert any more than it suggests controversy? Not a whit, 
except to ears of that kind which pertain to an etymologist whose interest in 
vords is limited by the letters they contain. There is no suggestion of * op- 
pugning ” or “denying,” except in so far as to oppugn or deny is a necessary 
part of all controversy. Dr. Johnson has not even told us thus far which side 
Savage took, or that he oppugned or denied anything; nor was it necessary 
for the completeness of his assertion that he should do so. He merely tells us 
that Savage was one of the controvertists in a controversy upon a dispute 
between two eminent men, in which, of course, there were assertion and de- 
nial on both sides and argument on either. This argument against controver- 
tist and for controversialist appears then to be a shallow assumption, and the 
position altogether untenable. 

And if it is a good thing to make verbs and nouns by adding ize and ist to 
Romance adjectives in al for the reason alleged above as to experimental—that 
experiment refers to fly-catching orto smattering, but experimentalize to mak- 
ing trials by proficient practisers in a very grand way—then Sir Arthur Helps, in 
saying “to make education a great work we must have the educators great,’’* 
was remiss. Educators may be properly applied to schoolma’ams and smat- 
terers; but when education is a great work, conducted according to a * com- 
plex of canons” (whatever that may be), the work becomes edueational and 
the workers educationalists. The same elegant writer applies (I am happy to 
say with quotation marks) the epithet “ deteriorationist "t to his sweet-natured 
cynic Eilesmere. But as Ellesmere professed deterioration and carried it toan 

* “ Friends in Council,” vol. I., chap. viii. 

t ‘Friends in Council ” gol. II., chap. iv. Possibly quoted from one of two novels, ‘ Head 
long Hall” or “‘ Crochet Castle.” 
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art, and as all his remarks were “deteriorational,” surely he was nota deteriora- 
tionist, even in quotation marks, but rose to the height of a deteriorationalist. 
In a recent number (July) of “ All the Year Round” I saw certain learned 
men styled “lexicographers and other eruditionists.” Wh¥ should the author, 
maker, finisher of so lovely a word as eruditionists, in speakingof such very 
ernditional men, have stopped short of perfection in eruditionalists? And 
while we eall such tyros and smatterers in the art of revolution as Kossuth 
and Cluseret revolutionists, we must hereafter style Garibaldi and Lopez 
revolutionalists.* Processionists may be rightly applied (by those whose taste 
leads them to the use of such a word) to those who march through the streets 
only on rare and great occasions; but the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, who 
make a regular and successful business of disturbing the thoroughfares of a 
whole city, ought surely to be styled processionalists. Certainly no one who 
sees them tangled together around the City Hall and the squares will doubt 
that they govern themselves, in that matter as in others, according to some 
“complex of canons.” And the Western gentleman who in Congress last 
session, soaring aloft upon the back of the national bird, proclaimed of some 
big Western stone quarry that “this huge mountain of rock seemed to be 
specially framed by nature as an enormous pedestal to Le monumentalized by 
Congress placing upon it, ten thousand feet in the air, a colossal qquestrian 
statue of Washington,” was only talking in the high transcendental style of 
English according to Hall. How could it be otherwise? We have seen how 
naturally and unconsciously Dr. Hall falls into “ American” slang, even in 
papers “ of serious import’’; should we then be surprised at finding that Hall 
talk and * tall talk” are almostsynonymous? And so a well-known manager, 
in announcing last spring a certain play as his “ Brilliant Emotional Sensa- 
tion,” rose very near to the empyrean of Hallese. And as he has been for 
some years performing upon his stage with great success these brilliant emo- 
tional sensations, or, in some cases, brilliant sensational emotions, he surely 
may claim the rank not of a mere vulgar sensationist, but of a brilliant emo- 
tional sensationalist, or a brilliant sensational emotionalist. Here also is Major 
Newell, who announces himself as “The Skatorial Phenomenon.” He, too, 
has advanced in the right direction. Humble men and boys skate and go 
a skating, as Simon Peter fished and went a fishing. Butas the modern scien- 
tific fisherman does not fish, but, practising the piscatorial art with his ‘‘ com- 
plex” of lines and reels and flies, piscatorializes, so Major Newell, by his 
“ complex” of skatorial capers and didos, is a skatorialist and skatorializes. But 
the most eminent candidate for the honors in alize is one whose name is known, 
particularly among the fairer sex, the world over. Romance-word-mongers 
have not yet bestowed connudbe upon us, and we must perforce be content with 
wed or marry ; but we possess connudial, and is it not manifest that while we, 
mere smatterers in the art connubial—nay, the mystery—who are content with 
one wife, or who mayhap wander off into bigamy or trigamy, merely wed or 
marry our wives, Brigham Young, whose experiments in wives have risen to 

* By the way, we may soon expect to see revolute, a worthy companion of donate and orate, in 
the newspapers. And according to the Recent Exemplifier, why not? for we can “go toa su- 
pine ” for it, it being “‘ regularly educible from the supine” of revolvere. Yet when it does appear, 
those who look beyond mere external relations for the origin of words may perhaps safely be- 
lieve that the writer made it from revolution by taking off the idd/etoewn. Dr, Hall expresses the 
opinion that donate ‘and a doubt that it was 


formed by some ignorant person from donation. Does he not know that the word is never heard 
except from men who lou’t know a supine from the digamma? 


would be a genuine accession to our language, 
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the grandeur of “ experimentalizing,” connudbializes? And so did Solomon in 
virtue of his seven hundred wives—we cannot say in virtue of his three hun- 
dred concubines, for upon this point that goes for nothing. ‘There was a quaint 
and funny book published a few years ago in London. entitled ** Advice to 
Parties about to Marry.” <A year or two since it was reissued with a new 
title: “‘ Gamosagammon, or Advice to Parties abort to Connubialize.” The 
author manifestly thought that he was ridiculing pompous pretence in lan- 
guage. He should have waited until the appearance of “ Recent Exemplifi- 
cations.” 

And now I fear that my readers may think I am treating this matter with 
a tendency to sportiveness. But Iam serious. If there is anything laughable 
in the sober facts and conclusions just presented, it is to be set down entirely 
to the account of Dr. Hall, who, according to his own doctrine, and with ref- 
erence to his own practice, might be called in this matter not the agent, but 
the agentialist. This izing and isting of any noun or adjective (generally a 
mere slipshod makeshift to save people the trouble of thinking clearly and 
speaking English) is going so far as to become a blemish upon the language. 
In a very clever article in the “'Temple Bar,” that I have just laid down, the 
writer says that “France might well . . . epithetize the central figure as 
La Grand Monarque”; and even Mr. Farrar (* Origin of Language,” p. 43) 
says that a child objectises itself in all language.” One should go a long way 
round rather than take such short cuts. True, we have many words made by 
suflixing ize to nouns; but that is no reason why we should have many more 
—at least one more than there is absolute demonstrable necessity for. And to 
Dr. Hall’s plea in intimidationem that an objection to the incongruity of add- 
ing ist to verbs of Teutonic origin* * would allow us neither clubbist, harpist, 
red-tapist, timist, nor landscapist,”+ to which he adds algebraist, feudist, jar- 
gonist, and some others, my first reply is—so much the better. And, to go 
into particulars, what is gained by using clabbist instead of club-man for a fre- 
quenter of clubs, and clabber for one who clubs with others? Why harpist instead 
of harper, except for those who would speak of a blind harper, but think it fine 
to call David the royal harpist? Z%mist, as now used, is professional cant; 
and to landscapist there are graver objections than mere incongruity of ele- 
ments in its formation. I regret that Dr. Hall’s **bad model,’”? Mr. Ruskin 
(whom nevertheless he cites in favor of hisown whims), should have given the 
weight of his example to encouragement of a usage that threatens us with ma- 
rinist for marine painter, portraitist for portrait painter, and historicalist for 
historical painter. For there is no semblance of reason for the use of the first 

* “ Words and their Uses,” p. 214. 

t Observe that here Dr. Hall uses neither for “ no one of” five. Now to that I have not made 
objection, but Dr Hallhas. On p. 110 of ‘** Recent Exemplifications,” unconscious of what he had 
done on p. 51, he announces that “ either and neither, for any one and none, are not English”; and, 
hunting me down into my book on the “ Life and Genius of Shakespeare,” he “ perstringes” me fur 
dividing by neither “ peasant, yeoman, artist, tradesman, and gentleman "—five individuals, just the 
number in his own case above. Now I do not think that it shows ignorance, incapacity, sciolisin, 
and smattering, for a man to slip into a violation of his own expressed judgment. But Dr. Hall 
does, His case is a sad one; but to give him a little ease, I quote one of the notes that I have not 
* neglected to take.” Ben Jonson, poet, dramatist, scholar, and grammarian, may have written 
what was “ not English”; but he did write this: 

“T am neither your Minotaur, nor your Centaur, nor your satyr, nor your hvwna, nor your 
babion, but your mere traveller, believe me,” etce.—*‘ Cynthia’s Revels,’ act I., scene 1. 

Here is neither again applied to just five individuals, And I will undertake to furnish Dr. 
Hall with a hundred like examples from authors of equal or almost equal standing, from the time 
when modern English began to be written to the present day. 
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that will not justify the use of all the others. There would be, however, ob- 
jections to marinist and historicalist which would not apply to landscapist or 
to portraitist—that they are and must be indefinite, and would be just as prop- 
erly applicable respectively to historical writers or marine writers as to paint- 
ers. Cooper and Marryat, for instance, called marine novelists, would be 
called marinists with as much propriety as De Haas would, or Stanfield. Aud 
this brings us to the consideration of a certain use of adjectives which is in- 
culeated by precept and encouraged by example in “ Recent Exemplifica- 
tions.” 

Is it well to use words like divine, philosophic, juvenile, editorial, and 
monthly as nouns? ‘True, we have, as Dr. Hall says, scores of them in use, 
more or less respectable; it is not necessary that one should rise from the 


” should have been written, to 


dead, or even that ** Recent Exemplifications 
terch us that. But are these words, so used, good? do they express clearly 
what, so used, they are intended to express? are they even really convenient? 
Dr. Hall says, more suo, “it is solely for usage, not for Mr. White, to stamp 
them as good or as bad.” Under favor of my readers, it is for Mr. White to 
stampthem, as faras his single opinion goes, as good or as bad, just as it is for 
Dr. Hall, or for any other man interested in language, to do the same. And 
Dr. Hall, by the browbeating manner which pervades his book, and which has 
its very mildest and most courteous expression in the present instance, is 
guilty not only of literary insolence, bat of a lack of that decent personal re- 
spect which every man owes to every other man who has a respectable posi- 
tion, whatever it may be, and from whom he has received no personal indignity, 
nud an absence of which puts him who lacks it without the pale of that respect- 
ful consideration which it is pleasant to give to an antagonist. It is not from 
me that Dr. Hall has first received this rebuke. 

* By a divine,” we are told in the defence of this class of words, “we do 
not mean ‘a divine person,’ but we should mean by a philosophic ‘a philo- 
sophic persen.’” Who ever pretended, or who but the author of ‘Recent Ex- 
emplifications ” could suppose that any other person could pretend, that by a 
divine we mean a divine person? If we did so mean, although good taste 
might be violated, reason would not be set at naught. But in the very ab- 
sence of that meaning is the absurdity, the queerdom, of the word. By a di- 
vine use has brought us to understand “a man devoted to divine things,” and 
to this class of men is given, as a name, the word which expresses the quality 
of divine things! We are told, by way of defence, that various writers, Donne, 
Heylin, Fuller, Hobbes, and De Foe, have thus employed, “ quite analogically,” 
panegyric, satiric, academical, chymic, fantastic, democratical, and enthusias- 
tic. ‘50 much the worse for the facts.” It is a strange defence of the usage 


” 


in question to cite examples of the use of ‘‘a satiric,” meaning a satirical per- 


’ 


son, ‘a democratical,”’ meaning a democrat, and “an enthusiastic,” meaning 
an enthusiast. The very strange and, I may say, bewildering effect which, 
notwithstanding our familiarity with a like usage, those words produce when 
so used, shows at once the inconsistence of that usage with reason. A word, 
the meaning of which is in accordance with reason, would not produce such an 
impression, even at the first hearing, It might seem novel; it could not seem 
both grotesque and ambiguous. Evidence this, unmistakable, it would seem, 
that an ecclesiastic for “a churchman,” a lunatic for ‘a madman,” a paralytic 
for “a paralyzed man,” an innocent for “a baby,” are accepted and used by us 
without question only because we have been so long accustomed to them, and 
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with ut the slightest reference to their real fitness or expressiveness. Nor 
can innocent, for instance, used absolutely and as a noun, be properly defined 
as meaning 2 baby. It may and more commonly does mean something else; 
for like all words so used it can have no definite meaning. For example: 

For business will not do itself, and to be absent from a debate when our country is at stake, 
and our Prince’s honor concerned, while some innocent is designed to be a sacriiice, or a set 
of knaves, etc.—Palmer’s “ Moral Essays on Proverbs,” 1713, p. 50. 

The question then comes up: Is this usage so good in itself and so really con- 
venient that we should encourage it, and, by dropping the substance of our 
thoughts from our phraseology, leave the words expressing quality, the mere 
modifiers of our thought, sticking out in the air? or should we discourage its 
increase, and if possible diminish the number of such adjectives now used? Men 
of a certain habit of reading would understand one of their number if he said, 
ILow fine the last Saturday was! But outside of that circle it would hardly be 
suspected that he was speaking of an unusually good number of the * Saturday 
Review.” In an official paper before me a certain man is mentioned as * the 
proprietor of the Harlem Local”; and in a newspaper of deserved repute 
for enterprise and good sense, I saw the other day the deficiencics of * our 
local” apologized for. The question immediately arises: The Harlem Lo- 
cal—what? Hotel, livery-stable, circulating library, or what? And what 
was the local that was deficient? There are some people who would know 
that there is a newspaper queerly called the “ Harlem Local”; and others, 
more or fewer—who can tell? who would know that in the other case the 
editor was apologizing for the shortcomings of his local reporter, such persons 


> Briefly such a use of words as 


being called by some other persons * locals.’ 
that which has just been exemplified is mere cant. By convention a special 
and limited signification is attached to a word of general application; and it 
comes to be so understood and used by those within a certain circle. That 
circle may be wide or narrow; and if wide, the word may by mere force of 
iteration gradually attain general acceptance. Butthe principle is a poor one 
on which to construct language. Some people by juveniles mean boys and 
girls; some publishers call books for young people “juveniles,” and are ime 
ituted by few people not publishers. So that “a juvenile” may mean either a 
child or a book. This seems to me monstrous and ridiculous. It has its legi- 
timate and its inevitable outcome in such a use of words as that in the follow- 
ing paragraph, which I clip from a newspaper of good repute: 

Ninon de l’Enclos used to declare that a beefsteak intoxicated her, and perhaps it did; but 
it would not be fair on that account to charge drunkenness on every woman who cherished a 
partiality for sirloins and porter-houses, 

There is a slight mistake here; it having been her soup, I believe, which 
Miss Long-clothes found so exhilarating. That, however, is of no importance. 
But would it not be fair to charge at least an inclination to drunkenness upon 
a woman who ‘exhibited a partiality for porter-houses”? On the face of it 
who could say no? It is oniy those who know that in New York a certain 
cut of beef is called a porter-house steak, who would be able to unravel the 
confusion that follows the taking of the compound adjective and using it ab- 
solutely in the plural—porter-houses, meaning something to eat. Think of ext- 
ing porter-houses—of a woman’s eating them! Generally this use of adjectives 
is the result of mere shiftlessness and sloth, except when it is truly poetic. 
And the exception does not touch the point in question; for the dragging down 
of poetical expressions into the service of prosaic, work-a-day needs is less ex- 
cusable than laziness, and is one of the worst manifestations of vulgarity in 
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speech. That adjectives will ever cease to be used as substantives, it were 
more than unreasonable to expect; but perhaps the necessity for a watchful 
restriction of the usage, beginning with the turning out of **a divine,” and the 
barring out of a “ philosophic,” and the snubbing of “an agential,” has here re- 
ceived some illustration. And let it not be objected that I take too much no 
tice here and elsewhere of the use of words in newspapers, and even in adver- 
tisement Landor has said, ‘‘ Our own language seems varying every day un- 
der cooks, anctioneers, and compositors; ”* and if that were true thirty years 
ago, how much truer is it now! 

Passing over much that is frivolous, more that is pedantic, and a little that 
is sound and sensible, I must notice what is said in regard to the opinion ex- 
pressed in ** Words and their Uses,” that “since the time when ‘ King Lear’ 
was written, and our revised translation of the Bible made,” English has suf? 
fered no great change, and that the additions to it have been “little except 
words which are names for new things.”” Upon this it is bluntly said: 

Such coulda not be the opinion of one who had given serious thought to the development of 
English in modern times. Among our verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, those which were unknown 
to Shakespeare may be reckoned by thousands. 

In support of his personal remark, Dr. Hall here makes a positive and de- 
liberate assertion as to a matter of fact upon which he professes to be fully in- 
formed. He says that the words in question are * thousands” in number. 
Now, he has taken * copious notes of what he particularly professes to know,” 


} 


ho use such 


Modern English. What he may find in the writings of men w 
“‘vocables”’ as “an agential” I shall not venture to guess; but naming ten of 
the most eminent, popular, and voluminous English prose writers during the 
last hundred years—Goldsmith, Burke, Cobbett, Mill, Macaulay, Helps, Ruskin, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, and Trollope—and ten poets of corresponding posi- 
tion—Gray, Cowper, Wordsworth, Southey, Byron, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, 
Browning, and Morris—I make him this offer: If he will produce from the 
writings of these representative modern authors, not “thousands,” but on 
thousand distinct words which were not used by the contemporaries of 
Shakespeare and of the translators of the King James Bible, or by their pred- 
écessors, and which are not the names of new things, my publishers shall pay 
to him, or, in his name and for his honor and glory, to any benevolent institu- 
tion that he may choose, One Thousand Dollars. He may thus at once make 
good his position, and prudently provide the nest egg of an Asylum for De- 
ecayed Pundits. 

Here I take leave of Dr. Hall and of his book, as far as any special notice 
of it is concerned, although not one-third of my memorandums in regard to it 
have been put to use, and some of its most important errors, perversions, and 
misrepresentations remain unnoticed. In resentful refutation of a book the 
sole purpose of which is personal injary to me, and which is made up of such 
a strange and striking mixture of paraded scholarship, essential misrepresen- 
tation, and studied indignity, I might with good cause act upon the old adage, 

When yon are an anvil, lie you still; 
When you are a hammer, strike your fill, 

But, although I lay still under Dr. Hall’s first blows,t and again for months 
under his last, taking notice of them only when they had received approval 
that made them seem worthy of attention, and thus, by compiying with the 


* “ Letters to an Editor.” Vol. IT. of “ Pericles and Aspasia,”’ p. 337, ed. 1842. 
t His paper on “ Is being done,” before mentioned, 
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first counsel of the old saw, have earned the right to follow the second, I pre- 
fer to stay my hand for the present; although upon general principles [ shall 
have occasion to remark upon some characteristic passages in ‘* Recent Exem- 
plifications ” hereafter. Readers who are not of Dr. Hall’s own stripe have 
now seen enough of him to recognize his portrait, drawn more than two cen- 
turies ago by Sir Thomas Overbury, in his ** Characters,” as the Pedant: ** He 
dares not thinke a thought that the nominative case governs not the verbe; and 
he never had a meaning in his life, for he travelled only for words.” 

I have not undertaken to say that every one of those whom Dr. Tall has 
attacked, least of all the author of “ Words and their Uses,” is always right, 
and he always wrong; but it has been made plain, I believe, and not unin- 
structively so, I hope, in the course of this imperfect review, that they are in 
many respects right, and he in many more wrong, and with a wrongness which, 
by his supercilious assumption and by a disregard of others that causes lim to 
sperk of no one except in a way to give personal offence, is made a sin against 
common sense and an outrage of common decency. It had been generally 
supposed that the style of attack in “ Recent Exemplifications ” had gone 
entirely out of vogue, and that it was only to be found in the swash-buckler 
literature of Grub Street in the last century. 

Forsan et 4 verbis venietur ad arma cruenta, 
Proque argumentis ensis acutus erit. 

Hic vetus haudquaquam dialectica suflicit, illa 
Non docuit tali dicta probare modo, 


And here against one of his allegations I must make brief protest: 


If the constant flourishing, by Mr. White, of the censorial tomahawk and scalping-knife were 
to provoke some critic of congenial truculency to turn his favorite weapons upon him, he would 
have po title to comp ain. ‘To fall into the clutches of such a Mohawk might, also, possib y be 
beneficial to him. 

The Mohawk,-or the Modoc, has made his appearance; and it remains to 
be seen whether the result of the onslaught may not indeed be beneticial to the 
victim selected for torture. And I am quite willing to leave it to my readers, 
through vears past and now, to say whether or not there is a particle of trut! 
in Dr. Hall's assertion. Against what man, before the appearance of “* Recent 
Exemplifications,” have I ever written one unkind or, I will venture to add, 
one uncourteous word? Upon whom have I ever made a personal attack or 
written in terms of individual disparagement, even in the way of literary 
criticism? In the book which is the occasion of Dr. Hall’s remark my quota- 
tions for censure were very rare, and as to those in general I was careful to 
avoid mentioning names, even of such impersonal things as newspapers; and 
when, rarely, the mention of names was unavoidable, I am willing to leave it 
to the writers in question to say whether they were not treated with unquali- 
fied personal respect. And to go further back, when in the Collier-folio con- 
troversy I found myself obliged to prove that there had been forgery some- 
where (a point afterwards confirmed by the scientific investigations in the 
British Museum), I can safely say (what was at the time remarked by my 
critics) that even this was done with all possible consideration for the gentle- 
man chiefly concerned—Mr. Collier himself. Certainly, Dr. Hall has no 
wrongs of this sort to avenge; for until he attacked me I was in regard to him 
in like parlous ignorance to those poor Corinthians who confessed to Paul, 
‘‘we have not so much as heard whether there be any Holy Ghost.” Of me 


” 


he says that he “‘ knows nothing save as a literator;”’ in which he has two 


syllables the advantage of me: I know nothing of him save as a rater of bet- 
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ter men than himself. He adds that he is “ willing to believe that I am en- 
dowed with every civic and social virtue,” the value of which salve he may 
learn from Chaucer : 

Right as a man is eased for to fele, 

For ache of head, to clawen him on his hele, 
So I am willing to believe of him thet he has every virtue except justice, 
every grace except courtesy, and every accomplishment in English except the 
faculty of understanding and the ability to write it. 

But whatever his grievance, he has had his revenge. He has ruined my 
reputation and blasted my prospects, as he set out to do, and with the declared 
purpose of doing. He has shown that Iam a mere *“ word-fancier,” and has ex- 
em plified in my person “ what is likely in our day [when there are Dr. Halls] 
to happen to one who puts his faith over-confidingly in dictionaries and intui- 


’ 


tion.” He has made manifest my “ meagreness of literature and badness of 


memory,” ‘the fallibility of my private judgments and the inexhaustiveness 
of my meagre inductions,” and my ‘intellectual emasculation.”” He has ex- 


” 


posed my *‘ baseless pretensions,” the “ downright silliness.” of my notions of 


language, and made it clear that I am an example of * that type of adven- 


” 


turer” who, ‘‘ after turning over a few books,” sets himself up as ‘a supreme 


judge.” In brief, to use once more his own sweet, modest phraseology, he 


lins set me before the world, as he declared at the threshold of his book his in- 


tention of doing, as ‘‘a mere sciolist” of whom “a strict appreciation may 
” 


operate, let it be hoped, as a salutary warning”; the result of which is, as he 
intended it should be, that I have not since dared to have an opinion about my 
mother tongue, much less to write about it, nor shall dare hereafter. For if I 


I 


hope that he enjoys the sight of the ruin he has wrought. Therefore, remind- 


should, who now would read what [ should write? This he has done, 


ing him that it is nothing for the victor to be magnanimous, but much for the 
vanquished, I, lying at his feet, meekly stretch out to him my forgiving aud 
forgetful hand. Let him not break a bruised reed, and I will own that in my 
presuming rebellion against his chastening rod I may have been «a little 
hard on him. His manners and his English are not perhaps so very bad, at 
least not so bad but that they might be worse; his scholarship and his reading 
are considerable, and with his preciseness combine to make him an admirable 
compiler of indexes and catalogues raisonnés—if they were not required to be 
too much raisonnés. And that he has no true philological instinet; that the 
soul of language is hidden from his mind’s eye by the dust of his learning; 
that what should be aliving body is to him but a collection of dead precedents ; 
that his notion of English word formation is mainly limited to “ going to a 
supine ” or “ devising a legitimate Greek substantive of the complex order; ” 
in short, that he looks at language with the molish eye of » mere etymologist— 
this is not his fault, poor man, but his misfortune. Wherefore, although he 
has with malice aforethought poured out his spieen at me through a hundred 
pages, I forgive him with all my heart; and, after the manner of those who 
forgive their enemies, I have with pious hands hastily heaped this glowing 
little offering to charity upon his head. 

And now, to my joy, this unwelcome duty done, our eyes may be again 


turned upward. 


E quindi uscimmi a riveder le stelle. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
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REMARKS UPON THE Meworrat Avpress or Caartes Francis ADAMS ON THE LATE 
Witiiam H. Sewarp. 


THIRD 


i IFFERENCES existed in the Cabinet 
- and the country in 1861 on some 
of the measures and the course of policy 
which the Government should pursue to- 
ward the secessionists. The questions 
presented were in some respects novel and 
without precedent, as was the insurrec- 
tion itself. Hostilities were precipitated 
within forty days of the inauguration, be- 
fore the Administration was fully estab- 
lished in place, or had time to develop its 
policy. ‘The assault on the flag at 
Charleston compelled immediate action. 
The proclamation promptly issued for 
seventy-five thousand volunteers also de- 
elared a blockade of the Southern ports. 
There was entire unanimity in the Cabi- 
net on all pvints in the proclamation ex- 
cept that of a blockade, which was ques- 
tioned as a doubtful and irregular pro- 
ceeding; for the conflict, whether an 
insurrection or rebellion, was purely 
domestic—a civil war and not a foreign 
war; and it was thought the internal dis- 
sensions in our own territory should be 
confined within our own borders, <A 
majority of the Cabinet, therefore, pre- 
ferred an embargo or suspension of inter- 
course with that part of the country to a 
blockade, and maintained it to be the true 
policy of the Government to close the 
ports and interdict commerce with the 
insurgents until the rebellion was sup- 
pressed. It was claimed that a blockade 
was not a domestic but an international 
question—legitimate and proper as be- 
tween two distinct nations, but that we 
could not properly blockade our own 
ports, though we might shut them up, 
prohibit traffic from abroad by law, and 
make its violation a criminal offence ; that 
the very fact of a blockade of the whole 
rebel territory would raise them to the 
level of belligerents—a concession to the 
Confederate organization virtually ad- 
mitting it to be a quasi government— 
giving that organization a position among 
nations that we would not and could not 
recognize or sanction, and which would 
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inevitably lead to embarrassments. But 
the subject was in some of its aspects 
novel, and the Secretary of State, though 
sometimes rash, had not the bold and 
Vigorous mind to assert and maintain a 
right principle if fraught with doubt and 
difficulty, provided there was an easier 
path. The blockade, he thought, opened 
up a way. ‘The questions of blockade 
were well settled and clearly defined, the 
authority and precedents explicit ; and he 
therefore preferred to adopt that course, 
shelter himself under those precedents, 
and apply internationai law to a strictly 
national and domestic controversy, rather 
than assert a measure and vindicate an 
important principle affecting national 
rights. Less was said in the confusion 
and proceedings which came like an 
avalanche at that critical moment upon 
the Administration, than at a later pe- 
riod. ‘Two members of the Cabinet said 
they had bestowed very slight examina- 
tion upon the subject, and as it related to 
foreign intercourse they deferred to the 
Secretary of State, who had given it spe- 
cial attention, and also cited authorities 
justifying an exclusion of commerce from 
national ports in the equitable form of 
blockade. President Lincoln inclined to 
that view, and when Mr. Seward asserted 
that one great object of the blockade in- 
stead of a closure of the ports was to avoid 
complications which would be likely to 
involve us ina foreign war, the question 
was decided. The President said we could 
not affurd to have two wars on our hands 
at once, and a blockade was ordered. 
The authority and the right of the na- 
tional Government to close ports within 
its jurisdiction was controverted by no one, 
though a blockade was. Mr. Seward 
himself, in his despatch of the 8th of June 
to Mr. Adams, said: ** We claim to have 
a right to close the ports which have been 
seized by insurrectionists for the parpose 
of suppressing the attempted revolution, 


and no one could justiy complain if we 
’ 


had done so decisively and pereimpt rily.’ 
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But the English Government, as soon as 
information was obtained of differences in 
the American Cabinet, made haste to 


force us to adhere to the blockade, which 


bellig- 


would be an acknowledgment of 


rights to the rebels, by indirectly 


erent 
] } . ¢ 
Buibonisuing us ot 


its views and inten- 
tions in a debate promptly got up in 
Parliament for the purpose on the 27th 
of June, immediately on the receipt of Mr. 
Seward’s despatch. Lord John Russell 
in that debate announced the interpola- 
tion of a new doctrine by the British Gov- 
ernment into international law, by declar- 
ing to the fi New 
Granada, ** It is not competent for its 


government to close its ports that are de 
’ 


eble government of 


facto in possession of the insurgents.’ 

The debate, ostensibly on the affairs of 
New Granada, was evidently and unmis- 
intended as an admonition and 
the United States, then 


gaged in suppressing insurrection. 


takably 
menace to en- 
In a 
despatch of the 28th of June from our 
Minister in London, just twenty days after 
Mr. Seward’s despatch of the 8th of 


June claiming our right to close the 
ports, Mr. Adams wrote the Secre- 
tary of State that in an interview with 


Lord John Russell, ** His Lordship then 
said something about difficulties in New 


Granada, and the 


intelligence that the 
insurgents had undertaken to close sev- 
eral of their ports. But the law officers 
here told him that this could not be done 
as against foreign nations, excepting by 


the of blockade. He did 


not know what we thought about it, but 


~ 


regular form 


he had observed that some such plan was 
likely to be adopted at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress in regard to the ports of 
those whom we considered as insurgents.’’ 
His lordship also on the 27th of June an- 
nounced in Parliament that ‘* the opinion 
of Her Majesty's Government after taking 
legal advice is, that it is perfectly compe- 
tent fur the government of a country ina 
state of tranquillity to say which ports 
shall be open to trade and which shall be 
closed; but in the event of insurrection 
or civil war in that country, it is not com- 
petent for tts government to close its ports 
that fact 
surgents, as that would be an invasion 
of international law with regard to block- 


are dé » in the hands of the in- 


” 


ade. 
Con 
cial session in July, a few days after this 


gress when it convened in spe- 


English menace, totally unmindful of ** the 
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opinion of Her Majesty *s Government alter 
taking legal advice,’ but under the counsel 
and deliberate conclusion of our wisest and 
ablest legislators and statesmen, and in 
total disregard of the policy of our own 
Secretary of State as well as of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, declined to commit 
itself to the blockade, and in explicit and 
emphatic language authorized, by the act 
of the 13th of July , a closure of the ports. 
Mr. Seward was constrained, under these 
circumstances and under the direction of 
President Lincoln, on the 2Ist of July, to 
tell Mr. Adams that ‘** Since your con- 
versation with Lord John Russell, the 
Congress of the United States has by law 
asserted the right of this Government to 
close the ports of this country which 
ts. The 


connecting by Lord John Russell of that 


have been seized by the insurget 


measure when it was in prospect with 
what had taken place in regard to a law 
of New Granada, gives to the remarks 
which he made to you a significance that 


The 


President fully agrees with Congress in 


requires no especial illustration. 


the principle of the law which authorizes 
him to close the ports which have been 
seized by the insurgents, and he will put 
into execution and maintain it with all 
the means at his command, at the hazard 
of whatever consequences, whenever it 
shall appear that the safety of the nation 
requires it.’’ 

It is not expedient, perhaps, to follow 
up in its details a subject not particular- 
ly creditable to our diplomacy and to the 
its, further 
than to allude briefly to the historic facts. 
The brave words of the Secretary of State, 
uttered on the 21st of July, were not en- 
forced. Mr. Adams, in a despatch of the 
16th of August, says he took occasion to 


maintenance of our national rig 


intimate to Lord John Russell that ** he 
must not infer from my not having enter- 
ed into discussion of the merits of the 
question, that I gave any assent to the po- 
sition taken by him about the right of a 
government to close its own ports, when 
held by forcible possessi m of persons re- 
On the contrary, | 
desired to reserve for my government the 


sisting its authority. 


treatment of it as an open question when- 
ever it should take any practical shape. 
In the mean time I had every reason to be- 
lieve that it was the design of the Presi- 
dent to persevere in the blockade,’ 
His lordship declared in Parliament, how- 
Cun- 


’ ete. 


ever, that he considered the law of 
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gress ‘‘as merely giving a discretionary 
power. But if carried into practice, he 
construed it as putting an end to the 
bluckade.’’ Under these threats our Gov- 
ernment tamely submitted. The law of 
Congress was not carried into effect, our 
diplumacy was meek and yielding, and 
under British menace the bluckade of our 
own ports, by our own ships, was contin- 
ued. 

On the 2d of September the Secretary 
of State, with some trepidation, informed 
the Minister that ‘* no change of policy 
in regard to the blockade has been adopt- 
ed’’—a timid intimation of acquiescence 
in an insult and injury, toappease British 
arrogance ; her ministry believing and as- 
serting that an effective blockade of our 
extensive coast was impussible, but in no 
other way could commerce be interdicted. 
Our Government did not close the ports, 
but under the hint given by the English 
dictum to New Granada, it abstained from 
exercising the national authority, and was 
passive and submissive. In all this time, 
while treating the Confederates as bel- 
ligerents, and their organization as a quasi 
government, the Secretary of State, with 
strange inconsistency, denounced their 
cruisers as pirates, 

Not until the 9th of April, 1865, after 
Richmond had fallen, and only three days 
before the assassination of President Lin- 
coln, was a proclamation issued, in pursu- 
ance of the act of Congress of the 13th of 
July, 1861, to close the ports of the South- 
ern States. Until the war had virtually 
ceased, the law of Congress was not en- 
forced. The British mandate to New Gra- 
nada was tamely acquiesced in and ob- 
sequiously observed by the United States. 
Our ports were not closed, but block- 
aded, which eventuated, as was intended, 
in establishing throughout the war the 
English ports of Nassau, Bermuda, and 
Halifax as entrepots for illicit traffic with 
the rebels and resorts for rebel cruisers, 
to harass and destroy our commerce. It 
opened the English ports throughout the 
world to the Alabama, and rovers of her 
class, which swept our merchant ships 
from the ocean for the benefit of England. 

On the subject of a blockade of our own 
ports by our own vessels, Mr. Seward had 
undoubtedly, for good or for evil, influ- 
ence with the President which outweigh- 
ed a majority of the Cabinet and Con- 
gress. The subject was new to him when 
his decision was given, and the biuckade 





being made effective by the navy, he did 
not care to revpen a disturbing question, 
though his views became modified, and 
ultimately the ports were closed, notwith- 
standing the English dictum to New Gra- 
nada. 

The management of our foreign affairs, 
and the maintenance of our rights against 
the pretensions and Menaces of the arro- 
gant ministry of England, thus com- 
menced, was continued, until intelligent 
Englishmen themselves were surprised if 
not disgusted with our subserviency. 
After the shameful renunciation of our 
right to send into the courts mails from 
¢aptured vessels—a right recognized and 
established by the usage of nations, and 
made a duty by our own statutes—an 
eminent English publicist, Sir Vernon 
Hawksworth, amazed at our submissive 
and pusillanimous diplomacy, warned his 
government against proceeding too far in 
its demands, ** for,’’ said he, ** what we 
have most to fear is not that Americans 
will yield too little, but that we shall accept 
too much.’’ A humiliating commentary 
on our diplomacy, by an English writer of 
no mean ability. 

The relation of the circumstances at- 
tending the capture and release of the 
rebel emissaries, Mason and Slidell, is 
pregnant with error. The excitement 
which accompanied the intelligence of the 
capture of these mischievous men was 
great, and had at one time a tlireatening 
aspect. ‘The final disposition of the ques- 
tion, with the restoration of the prisoners 
to British authority, might well be men- 
tioned as displaying the marked and in 
some respects perhaps happy trait of Mr, 
Seward in adapting himself to circum- 
stances which he could not control. But 
Mr. Adams fails to bring out that shrewd 
diplomatic quality of Mr. Seward’s mind, 
and strives to inculcate an impression 
that the Secretary of State stood alone; 
was wise, sagacious, reserved, and pro- 
fuund, when others were blind, precip- 
itate, and weak ; touk upon himself ** the 
whole weight of popular indignation,”’ 
and, ** like the Roman Curtius, who leap- 
ed into the abyss which could have been 
closed in no other way,”’ he offered him- 
self a sacrifice to secure the safety of the 
State. Mr. Seward should receive credit 
for the dexterous and skilful despatch 
which he prepared on his own change of 
position. It exhibits his readiness and 
peculiar tact and ability to extricate him 
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self from and to pass over difficulties. 
Bat in point of fact no man was more 
elated or jubilant over the capture of the 
emissaries than Mr. Seward, who for a 
time made no attempt to conceal his grat- 
ification and approval of the act of 
Wilkes. But while he and most of the 
Cabinet and country were hilarious, the 
President had doubts, misgivings, and re- 
grets, which were increased after an in- 
terview with Senator Sumner, with whom 
he often—sometimes to the disgust and 
annoyance of Mr. Seward—advised on 
controverted or disputed international 
questions, and especially when there were 
differences between himself and the Sec- 
retary of State. 

On the question of giving up the emis- 
saries, Mr. Adams says: ‘* When the 
time came for the assembly of the Cabi- 
net, not a sign had been given by the 
President, or any of the members, favora- 
ble to concession. Mr. Seward, who had 
been charged with the official duty of fur- 
nishing the expected answer, assumed the 
responsibility of preparing his able argu- 
ment, upon which a decision was made to 
surrender the men. Upon him would 
have rested the whole weight of popular 
indignation had it proved formidable. If 
I have been rightly informed, when read 
it met with few comments and less appro- 
bation. On the other hand; there was no 
resistance. Silence gave consent. It was 
the act of Mr. Seward, and his name was 
to be associated with it, whether for good 
or for evii.”’ 

The truth is, not only had the Presi- 
dent expressed his doubts of the legality 
of the capture, and had them increased, 
while Mr. Seward was rejoicing over and 
approving of the proceeding, but Mr. 
Blair from the first had denounced the 
act as unauthorized, irregular, and ille- 
gil. Not being a special admirer of 
Wilkes, Mr. Blair recommended that 
Wilkes should be ordered to take the [ro- 
quois and go with Mason and Slidell to 
England, and deliver them to the British 
government ; for Palmerston and Russell 
would, he said, seize the occasion to make 
war, The prompt and voluntary disa- 
vowal of the act of Wilkes, and delivering 
over the prisoners, would have evinced 
our confidence in our own power, and been 
a manifestation of our indifference and 
contempt for the emissaries, and a rebuke 
to the alleged intrigues between the reb- 
els and the English Cabinet. Mr Sew- 





ard took a totally different view ; scouted 
the idea of letting the prisoners go; said 
the British did not want them, and we 
could not think of delivering them up. 
While Mr. Blair did not go about at the 
time proclaiming his opinions on a sub- 
ject which was under consideration, his 
dissent from the original views of the Sec- 
retary of State, and condemnation of the 
act of Wilkes, are notorieus among those 
who were intimate with the transactions 
of the Government. The time for further 
withholding the facts, and permitting men 
like Mr. Adams to be misled, has gone by. 
The truth in relation to these and other 
matters, so long perverted and suppress- 
ed, should be known, and history set 
right. 

Nearly every member of the Adminis- 
tration, like Mr. Seward, rejoiced in the 
capture of these mischievous men. No 
one coincided with Mr. Blair in his sug- 
gestion to compel Wilkes to return them 
to the custody of Great Britain, however 
wise it may have been in view of subse- 
quent events. But the irregular action 
of Wilkes in this case was in various ways 
the cause of serious embarrassment. If 
the proceedings could not be fully justified, 
neither could they, in the then condition 
of affiirs, and the excited state of public 
feeling, be censured and condemned. 
But the Secretary of the Navy, before 
hearing from Great Britain, before even 
the Administration had passed upon the 
subject, was compelled to recognize and 
approve or disapprove the act, and eom- 
municate the transaction in his annual 
navy report, just then to be submitted to 
the President and Congress. In that re- 
port, and in a congratulatory letter of the 
30th of November, allusion is made to the 
irregularity of Wilkes, which, it is sug- 
gested, might be excused in view of the 
patriotic motives; ** but it must by no 
means be permitted to constitute a prece- 
dent hereafter for the treatment of any 
similar infraction of neutral obligations 
by foreign vessels engaged in commerce 
or the carrying trade.’’ This report, 
though bearing date of the 2d of Decem- 
ber, the day on which Congress convened, 
was, as is usual with annual reports, de- 
livered complete to the President at the 
last regular Cabinet meeting preceding 
the session, which was on Friday, the 
29th of November, 1861, to be transmitted 
with the message. Of course ihe naval 
report was seen on that day by Mr. Sew- 
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ard, who until then had taken no excep- 
tion to the capture; but on the succeeding 
day, the 30th of November, the date of 
the congratulatory letter to Wilkes, he 
wrote to Mr. Adams what the latter gen- 
tleman ealls the ‘ preliminary despatch 
that saved the dignity of the country.”’ 

These matters, it will be borne in mind, 
were weeks before hearing from England, 
and before Mr. Seward’s elaborate answer 
of the 26th of December to the demand 
of the British government for the surren- 
der of the emissaries. When Mr. Adams 
declares that “ not a sign had been given 
by the President or any member of the 
Cabinet favorable to concession,’’ at the 
time that answer was prepared, he com- 
mits an egregious mistake. The Presi- 
dent was from the first willing to make 
concession. Mr. Blair advocated it. Mr. 
Seward was at the beginning opposed to 
any idea of concession which involved 
giving up the emissaries, but yielded at 
once, and with dexterity, to the peremp- 
tory demand of Great Britain. Let him 
have all the applause which belongs to 
him for the facility and diplomatic skill 
which he displayed in that change, but in 
doing so it is unjust to the President and 
others to misrepresent them, or to mis- 
take or pervert the facts in regard to them 
or Mr. Seward. 

The incidents selected from among 
many indicate something of the man- 
aging expediency, fertility of resources, 
and administrative manner of Mr. Sew- 
ard, and illustrate the ‘* superior intel- 
lectual power ”’ and ** force of moral dis- 
cipline ’? which the ** Memorial Address ”’ 
undertakes to say enabled him to ‘* di- 
rect affairs for the benefit of the nation, 
Acting 
at times from impulse, often without 
sufficient forethought of consequences— 
foad -of displaying power—frequently ex- 
ercising questionable authority—prompt- 
ed in some degree by jobbing and lobby 
surroundings which, fostered at Albany 
and defeated at Chicago, followed him to 
Washington, where not a few of those fol- 
lowers contrived to grow rich as the coun- 
try grew poor, Mr. Seward attempted and 
did many things which could scarcely be 
justified, but for which the Administration 
was responsible. It would be unjust to 
throw his eccentricities and errors upon 
others, and award to him the honors and 
credit of successful measures of adminis- 
tration which he did not originate. 


through the name of another.’ 
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The President, never unreasonably ob- 
stinate or wilful, was ever lenient and 
furbearing, even when his intentions were 
defeated, and sometimes yielded to pro- 
ceedings that his judgment did not fully 
approve. In the generosity of his nature 
he was tolerant of acts where a more ar- 
bitrary and imperious mind would have 
been implacable and unforgiving. There 
were occasions, however, when, relying 
on his own convictions, and the exi- 
gency being great, he exercised the ex- 
ecutive will—the one-man power—with 
intelligent determination and effect. His 
promptness and energy in an emergency 
were displayed on one memorable occasion, 
when danger was imminent and immedi- 
ate decision necessary. It may be men- 
tioned as illustrative of his executive abil- 
ity, promptness, and self-reliance ; for it 
was in the absence of Mr. Seward, and 
when those on whom he had a right to 
rely failed him and were despondent. 
Gloom and national disaster were upon 
the country, but the President met the 
crisis with firmness, rose with the exi- 
gency,and, independent of his Cabinet and 
against the general sentiment of the peo- 
ple, and by a sacrifice of personal feeling, 
adopted a course which results justified, 
and proved his ability as chief, 

In the early period of the war the pro- 
ceedings and operations of the military 
commanders were unsatisfactory, and no- 
where equalled the general expectation. 
Too much was doubtless expected and too 
little accomplished. None were more dis- 
appointed or depressed by the slow pro- 
gress made than the President himself, 
Fora period he had hopes from McClellan, 
whose talents at organization were dis- 
played to advantage when, in the summer 
of 1861, he took command at Washington, 
established order, and enforced good mili- 
tary administration. In some respects 
the President esteemed him to be superior 
to any of the generals with whom he had 
come in contact; but the autumn wore 
away in dilatory parades. With the 
change in the War Department in Janu- 
ary, 1862, came the hostility of Secretary 
Stanton to McClellan, then General-in- 
Chief. The hesitating movements of that 
officer weakened the confidence of the 
President in his energy and military 
power. He still believed, however, that 
the General had superior military capa- 
city and intelligence, but that he was in- 
ert, infirm of purpose; not quite realy to 
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doall that he had the ability to accomplish. 
He required pushing, and the President 
therefore took upon himself to order a for- 
ward movement of both the army and 
navy. But McClellan continued tardy, 
and the winter and spring delays, fullow- 
ed by the sluggish movements on the York 
peninsula and the reverses before Rich- 
mond, discouraged and greatly dishearten- 
ed not only the President but the whole 
country. At this juncture, when, with 
large armies under him, he had more than 
he could perform in the line of his profes- 
sion, McClellan in July wrote from his 
headquarters a very injudicious, not to 
say linpertinent letter to the President in 
relation to the civil administration and 
the political conduct of affairs. ‘This un- 
wise letter, and the reverses of the army, 
with the active hostility of Stanton, 
brought Halleck, a vastly inferior man, to 
Washington. General Pope had preced- 
ed him, and, by an executive order creat- 
ing the army of Virginia, had been placed 
in command of that army, then in front of 
Washington, to the infinite disgust of some 
of the older generals. This disgust was 
increased by his publie gasconading pro- 
clamation reflecting on the proceedings of 
his seniors—on their ** lines of retreat and 
bases of supplies,’? which must, he said, 


thencelorward be discarded. ‘hese bla- 


tant bulletins, instead of inspiriting the 
men, caused ridicule in the ranks. The 
soldiers were attached to their old officers, 
particularly to McClellan, and to a great 
extent sympathized with him and other 
generals in their dislike, almost contempt, 
of this junior commander. Pope had 
been brought from the West directly after 
Halleck reported he had accomplished ex- 
traordinary achievements—reporis gross- 
ly untrue, and which Pope himself after- 
ward refuted. On coming to Washing- 
ton, Pope, who was ardent, and I think 
courageous, though not always discreet, 
very naturally fell into the views of Sec- 
retary Stanton, who improved every op- 
portunity to denounce McClellan and his 
hesitating policy. Pope also reciprocat- 
ed the commendations bestowed on him 
by Halleck, by uniting with Stanton and 
General Scott in advising that McClellan 
should be superseded, and Halleck placed 
in charge of military affairs at Washing- 
ton. ‘This, combined with the moyements 
and the disasters before Richmond, en- 
abled Stanton to get rid of McClellan at 
headquarters. One of the first orders of 


Halleck on reaching Washington after 
superseding McClellan, was fur the with. 
drawal of the army of the Potomac frou 
the v icinity of Richmond. ‘This brought 
McClellan and his generals with their 


commands to the assistance of Pope, for 
whom they not only entertained no special 
regard, but some of them absvlute hate. 
The orders to reinforce and assist Pope 
were consequently not obeyed with alac- 
rity. ‘There is no denying the fact that 
professional pride was allowed to encroach 
on patriotic duty in that momentous pe- 
riod. The selection of Pope to command 
that army may have been injudicious ; he 
may not have been the man to take in 
hand and wield the immense force which 
met Lee and Jackson at the front; there 
may have been error on the part of Stanton 
and Halleck as well as Pope in slighting 
some of the older generals ; the enmity of 
the Secretary of War toward McClellan 
may not without reason have been felt by 
him and his favorites as unjust; yet the 
welfare of the republic should not have 
been put in jeopardy to gratify personal, 
official; or professional resentments, Due 
general in command, whether young or 
old, should at such a crisis have been ear- 
nestly and in good faith sustained. Had 
that been the case, the results of the second 
battle at Manassas or Bull Run might have 
been different. But Pope was defeated, and 
the army, sadly demoralized, came retreat- 
ing to the Potomac. The War Depart- 
ment, and especially Stanton and Halleck, 
became greatly alarmed. On the 30th of 
August, in the midst of these disasters 
and befure the result had reached us, 
though most damaging information in re- 
gard to MeClellan, who lingered at Alex- 
andria, was current, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Chase, called upon me with 
a protest, signed by himself and Stanton, 
denouncing the conduct of McClellan and 
demanding his immediate dismissal. Two 
other members were ready to append their 
names after mine. I declined to sign the 
paper, which was in the handwriting of 
Stanton, not that I did not disapprove of 
the course of the General, but because the 
combination was improper and disrespect- 
ful to the President, who had selected his 
Cabinet to consult and advise with, not to 
conspire against him; besides, some of 
the charges or allusions in the paper [ 
knew nothing of, and I had doubted the 
wisdom of recalling the army of the Po- 
tomac from Richmond, therein differing 
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from Chase and Stanton. The object in 
bringing that army back to Washington 
in order to start anew, march overland, 
and regain the abandoned position, I did 
not understand unless it was to get rid of 
McClellan ; and if that was the object it 
would have been much better to place an- 
other general at the head of the army 
while it was yet on the James.. But a 
majority of the Cabinet finally united in 
this proceeding, and on Monday, the 1st 
of September, the paper, somewhat mod- 
ified and signed by tour of the Cabinet 
officers, was brought me. Mr. Seward 
was at the time absent from Wash- 
ington—I never doubted purposely ab- 
sent—and not of the number. My re- 
fusal and perhaps my remarks prevented 
the matter from proceeding further. The 
indignation against-MeClellan was at the 
time intense in Washington and the coun- 
try. The President never knew of this 
paper, but was not unaware of the popu- 
lar feeling, in which he sympathized, and 
of the sentiments of the members of the 
Cabinet, aggravated by the hostility and 
strong if not exaggerated rumors sent out 
by the Secretary of War. Both Stanton 
and Halleck were, however, filled with 
apprehensions beyond others, as the army 
of stragglers and broken battalions on 
the last of August and first of September 
came rushing toward Washington. 

At the stated Cabinet meeting on Tues- 
day, the 2d of September, while the 
whole community was stirred up and in 
confusion, and affairs were gloomy beyond 
anything that had previously occurred, 
Stanton entered the council room a few 
moments in advance of Mr. Lincoln and 
said, with great excitement, he had just 
learned from General Halleck that the 
President had placed McClellan in com- 
mand of the forces in Washington. The 
informacion was surprising, and, in view 
of the prevailing excitement against that 
officer, alarming. The President soon 
came in, and in answer to an inquiry 
from Mr. Chase, confirmed what Stanton 
had stated. General regret was express- 
ed, and Stanton with some feeling re- 
marked that no order to that effect had 
issued from the War Department. The 
President, calmly but with some emphasis, 
said the order was his, and he would be 
responsible for it to the country. Witha 
retreating and demoralized army tumbling 
in upon us, and alarm and panie in the 


community, itwas necessary, the President 
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said, that something should be done, but 
there seemed to be no one to do it. He 
therefore had directed McClellan, who 
knew this whole ground, who was the 
best organizer in the army, whose faculty 
was to organize and defend, and who 


would here act upon the defensive, to 
take this defeated and broken army and 
reorganize it. He knew full well the in- 
firmities of McClellan, who was not an af- 
firmative man ; was worth little for an on- 
ward movement ; but beyond any other of- 
ficer he had the confidence of the army, 
and he could more efficiently and speed- 
ily reorganize it and put it in condi- 
tion than any other general. If the See- 
retary of War, or any member of the Cab- 
inet, would name a general that could do 
this as promptly and well, he would ap- 
puvint him. Foran active fighting gen- 
eral he was sorry to say McClellan was a 
failure; he had ** the stows ’’; was never 
ready for battle, and probably never would 
be; but for this exigency, when organiza- 
tion and defence were needed, he consid- 
ered ‘him the best man for the service, and 
the country must have the benefits of his 
talents though he had behaved badly. 
The President said he had seen and given 
his opinion to General Halleck, who was 
still General-in-Chief; but Halleck had 
no plan or views of his own, proposed to 
dg nothing himself, and fully approved 
his calling upon McClellan. 

In stating what he had done the Presi- 
dent was deliberate, but firm and decisive. 
His language and manner were kind and 
affectionate, especially toward two of the 
members, who were greatly disturbed ; but 
every person present felt that he was truly 
the chief, and every one knew his decision 
was as fixed and unalterable as if given 
out with the imperious command and de- 
termined will of Andrew Jackson. A 
long diseussion followed, closing with 
acquiescence in the decision of the Presi- 
dent, but before separating, the Secretary 
of the Treasury expressed his apprehen- 
sion that the reinstatement of McClellan 
would prove a national calamity. 

In this instance the President, unaided 
by others, put forth with firmness and de- 
termination the executive will—the one- 
man power—against the temporary gen- 
eral sense of the community as well as of 
his Cabinet, two of whom it has been gen- 
erally supposed had with him an influ- 
ence almost as great as the Secretary of 
State. They had been ready to make 
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issue and resign their places unless Mc- 
Clellan was dismissed ; but knowing their 
Opposition, and in spite of it and of the 
general dissatisfaction in the community, 
the President had in that perilous mo- 
ment exalted him to new and important 
trusts. In an interview with the Presi- 
dent on the succeeding Friday, when only 
he and myself were present, he un- 
burthened his mind freely. Military mat- 
ters were still in confusion, without plan 
or purpose at headquarters. ‘The Secre- 
tary of War, under Pope’s defeat and Me- 
Clellan’s reinstatement, was not only dis- 
appointed, but dejected and dispirited. 
The President said most of our troubles 
grew out of military jealousies. Whether 
changing the plan of operations (dis- 
carding McClellan and placing Pope in 
command) was wise or not, Was not now 
the matter in hand, These things, right 
or wrong, had been done. If the Admin- 
istration had erred, the country should not 
have been made to suffer and our brave 
men cut down and butchered. Pope 
should have been sustained, but he was 
not. ‘These personal and professional 
quarrels came in. Whatever may have 
been said to the contrary, it could not be 
denied that the army was with McClellan. 
He had so skilfully handled his troops 
in not getting to Richmond as to retain 
their confidence. The soldiers certainly 
had not transferred their confidence to 
Pope. lle could, however, do no more 
good in this quarter. It was humiliating, 
after what had transpired and all we knew, 
to reward McCiellan and those who failed 
to do their whole duty in the hour of trial, 
but so it was. Personal considerations 
must be sacrificed for the publie good, He 
had kept aloof from the dissensions that 
prevailed, and intended to; ‘* but,’’ said 
he, ** I must have McClellan to reorganize 
the army and bring it outof chaos. There 
has been a design, a purpose in breaking 
down Pope, without regard to the conse- 
quences to the country, that is atrocious, 
It is shocking to see and know this, but 
there isno remedy at present. McClellan 
has the army with him.’’ These were the 
views and this the course of the President 
when there was general dismay in the 
country and confusion in the army, the 
rebels near the intrenchments of Wash- 
ington, and some of the Cabinet alarmed 
and preparing to leave. ‘lhe President 
Was not insensible to the deficiencies or 
ignorant of the faults of McUlellan, nor 





yet blind to and stubborn as regarded his 
better qualities. In placing him at the 
head of the army he went counter to the 
wishes of his friends, and forgetiul of all 
else he subdued every personal feeling, 
and in the spirit of unselfish patriot- 
ism resolved to do what was for the 
true interest of the country. Had the 
General followed up the battle of Antie- 
tam, which took place a fortnight later, 
he would have retrieved the misfortunes 
of the peninsula and given the President 
additional reason to congratulate himself 
on the reinstatewent; but the old dilatory 
infirmity remained, which strengthened 
the influence that persistently opposed 
him, and led to his being retired from the 
command of the army. 

The President was a much more shrewd 
and accurate observer of the characteristics 
of men—better and more correctly formed 
an estimate of their power and capabili- 
ties—than the Secretary of State or most 
others. Those in the public service he 
clogely scanned, but was deliberate in form- 
ing a conclusion adverse to any one he had 
appointed. In giving or withdrawing 
confidence he was discriminating and 
just in his final decision; careful never 
to wound unnecessarily the sensibilities 
of any for their infirmities, always ready 
to praise, but nevertheless firm and reso- 
lute in discharging the to him always 
painful duty of censure, reproof, or dis- 
missal, 

Da Pont he classed in the naval service 
with McClellan in the military. Both 
were intelligent, accomplished, and val- 
uable officers in thelr way, but neither 
was the man for fierce encounter and des- 
perate fighting. The two until tried had 
his support and all the confidence to 
which they wereentitled, or which either 
had reason to expect. If the results at 
Port Royal were not followed up with the 


energy and vigor anticipated, the fault 
was, he justly considered, as much with 
the military as with the navy. But in 


the autumn of 1862 and winter of 1863 
extensive preparations were made for re- 
taking Fort Sumter and the capture of 
Charleston. Du Pont visited Washington 
in the autumn, and had consulted on the 
subject, but would listen to no sugges- 
tion that any other officer should be de- 
tailed for that especial service, which he 
claimed as a right and as within the 
limits of his blockade. Extraordinary ef- 
forts were accordingly made by the Navy 
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Department, which gave him a large 
portion of the best officers and vessels in 
the service that he might be successful. 
But time wore on, with no more effective 
demonstration than had been made by the 
army of the Potomac on the York penin- 
sula. Du Pont, like McClellan, was con- 
stantly asking for more reinforcements, 
and the Navy Department strained every 
nerve to aid him, and often answered his 
requisitions at the expense of uther squad- 
rons. 

The President, as well as the whole 
country, felt greatly interested in this 
subject; not that Charleston was of any 
great strategic importance, but it was the 
hotbed of secession, and there the rebel- 
It was winter or early 
spring, and nothing had been accomplish- 
ed, when the President one day said to me 
that he had but slight expectation that 
we should have any great success from 
Du Pont. ‘ He. as well as McClellan,” 
said Mr. Lincoln, ** hesitates—has ‘ the 
slows.’ McClellan always wanted more 
regiments; Du Pont is everlastingly ask- 
ing for more gunboats—more ironclads. 
He will do nothing with any. He has in- 
telligence and system, and will maintaina 
good bluckade. You did well in select- 
ing him for that command, but he will 
never take Sumter or get to Charleston. 
He is no Farragut, though unquestion- 
ably a good routine officer, who obeys 
orders and in a general way carries out 
his instructions.’’ A few weeks served to 
verify all that the President had said on 
the subject. Du Pont died without plant- 
ing the flag on Sumter or visiting Charles- 
ton. 

The distinctive measure of Mr. Lin- 
culn’s administration, beyond all others 
that which makes it an era in our na- 
tional history, is the decree of emancipa- 
tion. This movement, almost revolution- 
ary, was a step not anticipated by him 
when elected, and which neither he nor 
any of his Cabinet were prepared for or 
would have assented to when they enter- 
ed upon their duties. He and they had, 
regardless of party discipline, resisted the 
schemes for the extension of slavery into 
free territory under the sanction of fed- 
eral authority. All of them, though of 
different parties, were and ever had heen 
opposed to slavery, but not one of them 
favored any interference with it by the 
national Government in the States where 
it was established or permitted. The as- 


lion. had its origin. 
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sumption, after the acquisition of territory 
from Mexico, that slavery was a national 
and not a local institution, opened a new 
controversy in American politics, which 
contributed to the disintegration of old 
party organizations, each of which be- 


came in a measure sectional. The dis- 
senting elements resisted the centralizing 
claim that slavery was national, not local ; 
and ultimately, after a struggle of sev- 
eral years, they threw off old party alle- 
giance and combined under a new organi- 
zation, thenceforward known as Republi- 
can. In the first stages of this move- 
ment neither Mr. Lincoln nor Mr. Seward 
participated. Both of them had sympa- 
thized with what was known as the Free- 
soil party in 1848, but declined to become 
identified with it. They were politi- 
cians, and not then prepared to abandon 
the organization with which they had 
previously acted. Mr. Lincoln, with the 
free thought and independence of the men 
of the West, less trained and bound to 
party than the disciplined politicians in 
the old States, holding no official posi- 
tion, a quiet but observing and reflect- 
ing citizen, truthful, honest, faithful to 
his convictions, and with the mental 
strength and courage to avow and main- 
tain them, early appreciated the import- 
ant principles involved in this rising ques- 
tion, and boldly cast off the shackles of 
party in defence of the right, and ear- 
nestly, irrespective of any and all par- 
ties, opposed the extension and aggres- 
sions of slavery. Mr. Seward was in 
those days in office, trammelled by party 
followers and party surroundings. ‘Train- 
ed during his whole public career in the 
severest discipline of party, indebted to 
it fur his high position, always subservi- 
ent to its decrees and requirements, active 
and exacting in enforcing its obligations, 
he had not the independence and moral 
stamina to free himself from the restraints 
and despotism of party, whatever were 
his sympathies, until that organization 
disbanded. The people of the West, who 
knew Mr. Lincoln and appreciated his 
sapabilities, tried in 1856 to place him on 
the ticket with Fremont as a candidate 
for Vice-President. Although buat slight- 
ly known in the East, such was the zeal 
and enthusiasm in his favor of those who 
knew him, that nothing but the expedi- 
ency of selecting an Eastern man to be 
associated with Fremont, who was from 
the West, prevented his nomination in- 
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stead of Dayton. From the start he was 
a prominent Republican champion and 
leader, while Mr. Seward, a partisan pol- 
itician, held off; was reluctant to leave 
the party with which he had been asso- 
ciated, hoping to make the new move- 
ment subservient to ora part of the Whig 
party. Mr. Lincoln had no such purpose; 
the principles involved were with him 
above mere party. With no fortune, un- 
aided by metropolitan funds or pecuniary 
assistance from any quarter, he gave his 
time and mind with unstinted devotion to 
the cause of freedom, and in his memora- 
ble campaign with Douglas, alone and 
unassisted, he, through the empire State 
of the West, met the Senatorial giant’ on 
the questions of the extension of slavery, 
the rights of the States, the grants to and 
limitation of the powers of the General 
Government, and displayed ability and 
power which won the applause of the 
country, and drew from Douglas himself 
expressions of profound respect. 

W hen the Republicans, in convention at 
Chicago, chose their standard-bearer, they 
wisely and properly selected as their rep- 
resentative the sincere and able man who 
had no great money power in his interest, 
no disciplined lobby, no host of party fol- 
lowers, but who, like David, confided in 
the justice of his cause, and with the sim- 
ple weapons of truth and right met the 
Goliath of slavery aggression, before as- 
sembled multitudes, in many a well-con- 
tested debate. The popular voice was not 
in error, or its confidence misplaced, when 
it selected and elected Lincoln. 

After his election, and after the war 
commenced, events forced upon Mr. Lin- 
eoln the emancipation of the slaves in the 
rebellious States. It was his act, a bold 
step, an executive measure originating 
with him, and was, as stated in the memor- 
able appeal at the close of the final procla- 
mation, invoking for it the considerate 
judgment of mankind, warranted alone by 
military necessity. He and the Cabinet 
were aware that the measure involved high 
and fearful responsibility, for it would 
alarm the timid everywhere, and alienate, 
at least fur a time, the bold in the border 
States. The act itself could not have 
been justified or excused, and would never 
have been attempted, had the country 
been at peace ; yet the movement seemed 
aggravated and more hazardous from the 
fact that the Union was weakened and im- 
perilled by civil war. Results have proved 
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that there was in the measure profound 
thought, statesmanship, courage, and far- 
seeing sagacity—consummate executive 
and administrative ability, which was, 
after some reverses, crowned with suc- 
The nation, emerging from gloom 
and disaster, and the whole civilized 
world, united in awarding honor and grat- 


cess. 


itude to the illustrious man who had the 
mind to conceive and the courage and 
firmness to decree the emancipation of a 
race. Ten years after this event, when 
the patriot and philanthropist who de- 
creed emancipation had been years in his 
grave, an attempt is made on a solemn 
occasion to award to one of his subordi- 
nates the honor and credit which justly 
belong to the great chief who decreed it. 
The Albany *‘Memorial Address ’’ dwells 
on public measures, particularly during 
the war, but makes no allusion to this great 
act of Lincoln, nor to his merits in the 
great cause of freedom, for which he la- 
bored and in which he died, but declares 
his Secretary of State, a lifelong partisan 
politician, was always opposed to slavery, 
and that he ‘* directed affairs for the ben- 
efit of the nation, through the name of 
another.’’ It is unnecessary, after what 
has already been said, to comment on this 
assumed direction by 9 subordinate in- 
stead of the chief, or on the gross injus- 
tice to Mr. Lincoln; but it should be 
known that the Secretary of State neither 
originated nor directed the affairs of the 
Government on the great measure of eman- 
cipation. Mr. Seward was undoubtedly 
opposed to slavery, and so was every mem- 
ber of the Administration, but his opposi- 
tion never led him to propose any measure 
of relief to the country, or to take any 
steps against slavery which would be 
likely to impair the Whig party or the 
Whig organization while it existed. No 
specific act of his—no measure or distinct 
proposition to emancipate the slaves—is 
mentioned, for there was none. In the 
administration of the government he took 
no advance step on the slavery question, 
Mr. Lincoln was the pioneer and respon- 
sible author, while the Secretary of State 
studiously avoided any expression of opin- 
ion in regard to it. The Secretaries of 
War and Navy were compelled to act in 
relation to fugitives from slavery who 
sought protection under the Union flag— 
an anomalous question—but they could 
obtain no counsel or advice from the Sec- 
retary of State how to act. He not only 
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avoided giving an opinion, but recom- 

mended that the Administration should 

abstain from any decisive stand on that 

controverted and embarrassing subject. 
The 


incompetent for his position, and whose 


President, who is represented as 


mind in 1861, it is said, ** had not even 
opened to the crisis,’’ was reluctant to 
meddle with this disturbing element. Yet 
earlier than others he rightly appreciated 
what the Government would have to en- 
counter, and was convinced it must be 
taken in hand and disposed of. The mag- 
nitude of the rebellion, and the nature of 
the contest, compelled him, after the civil 
had for twelve 
months, to grapple with this formidable 
subject. His first movement, in March, 
1862, was cautious and deliberate, char- 
acterized by great prudence and _ fore- 
thought, and designed not to alarm the 
friends of the Union by any harsh or of- 
It was an ameliorat- 


war been carried on 


fensive proceeding. 
ed plan for the gradual abolition of slay- 
ery by action of the States respectively, 
with codperation and assistance of the 
General Government. This plan of volun- 
tary and compensated emancipation was 
pressed upon Congress and the border 
slave States, with great earnestness, by 
the President. Mr. Blair and Mr. Bates, 
botin residents of the border slave States, 
were the only members of the Cabinet 
who cordially seconded these first early 
measures in the cause of emancipation. 
Their associates cheerfully assented to 
and acquiesced in the proposition, but 
had neither faith nor zeal in its success ; 
nor did Mr. Seward or any one of them 
suggest a different or more available plan 
for national relief. The subject was beset 
on every side with difficulty, requiring 
for its manipulation and disposition the 
highest order of administrative and exec- 
utive ability. No one more than the 
President was impressed with the difficul- 
ties to be met, and at the same time with 
the imperative necessity of decisive ac- 
tion. The details of these proceedings, 
and the final determined stand taken by 
him—not by the Secretary of State or any 
of the Cabinet—to decree by an executive 
order the emancipation of the slaves in 
the rebellious States, have been elsewhere 
related. It was after all efforts fur yol- 
untary emancipation by the States inter- 
ested, with pecuniary aid from the nation- 
al treasury, had failed. ‘to Mr. Seward 
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and myself the President communicated 
his purpose, and asked our views, on the 
15th of July, 1862. 
ceeding his last unsuccessful and hopeless 
with the 
Congress from the border slave 


It was the day sue- 


representatives in 


States, at 


conference 


a gloomy period of our affairs,just after 
the reverses of our armies under McClel- 
lan before Riehmond. The time, he said, 
had arrived we determine 
whether the slave element should be for 
or against us. Mr. Seward, represented 
as a superior in ‘** native intellectual pow- 


when must 


er,’’ and as having forty years previously 
chosen his side, and as at that early period 
having claimed “ aright in the government 


to emancipate slaves,’’ was appalled and 
not prepared for this decisive step, when 
Mr. Lincoln made known to us his inten- 
tion, by an executive order, to emancipate 
Startled with so broad and 
radical a proposition, he informed the 
President that the consequences of such 
an act were so momentous that he was not 


the slaves. 


prepared to advise on the subject without 
further reflection. While Mr. Seward 
hesitated, and had the subject under con- 
sideration, the President deliberately pre- 
pared his preliminary proclamation, which 
met the approval, or at least the acqui- 
though 
there were phases of opinion not entirely 
in accord with Mr. 
Blair, an original emancipationist, and 
committed to the principle, thought the 


escence, of the whole Cabinet, 


the proceeding. 


time to issue the order inopportune, and 
Mr. Bates desired that the deportation of 
the colored race should be coincident with 
emancipation. Aware that there 
shades of difference among his counsellors, 
and hesitation and doubt with some in 
view of the vast responsibility and its con- 
sequences, the President devised his own 


were 


scheme, held himself alone accountable 
for the act, and, unaided and unassisted, 
prepared each of the proclamations of 
freedom. Mr. Seward in no way or form 
originated or was responsible for that 
important measure, did not in any way 
** direct affairs’? in regard to it, was in 
no other way cognizant of it beyond his 
colleagues except as communicated to 
him and myself on the 13th of July, at its 
inception. Yetinthe** Memorial Address ”’ 
Mr. Seward is represented as the lifelong 
leading opponent of slavery, beyond others 
the master spirit in the Lineoln Adminis- 
tration. The President and this great 
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event are ignored, and the inference is 
intended tu be conveyed that the Secreta- 
”? in the 


ry of State, who ** chose his side 
morning of life adverse to slavery, is en- 
titled to the credit; fur it is represented 
that the President was a mere secondary 
personage, and the Secretary of State di- 
rected alfairs in the name of Mr. Lincoln, 
why was tu ‘* reap the honors due chiefly 
to Mr. Seward’s labors.’’ 

To unfold the leaves of suppressed his+ 
tory, and correct the errors and perver- 
sions which interested—and many of them 
still living—persons have spread abroad 
and inculeated, is a thankless task, and 
will subject him who performs it to par- 
tisan abuse. It is scarcely to be expected 
that the present generation will know or 
be able to appreciate the labors and acts 
of those who, intrusted with the govern- 
ment in a trying period, took upon them- 
selves immense and unprecedented re- 
sponsibilities, or that a rightful discrim- 
ination will at this early day, if ever, be 
made as regards those who participated. 
in the movements which eventuated in 
the salvation of the Union and the eman- 
cipation of a race. The late labored ef- 
fort of the distinguished gentleman of an 
historic family and name to depreciate 
the talents and services of Abraham Lin- 
ecoln, and to crown another with honors 
that justly belong to him, is a specimen 
of lamentable partisan prejudice and 
error. It is but one and perhaps the last 
of many attempts of a similar character, 
to take from the brow of Lincoln the 
wreath of merit that is justly his—to de- 
prive him of the reward due for his labor, 
and give to another credit for his acts. 
It is not the first time in our history 
when like injustice has been witnessed 
toward our Chief Magistrates. Volumes 
have heen written to prove that Hamilton 
controlled Washington and directed the 
affairs of the nation in the name of his 
chief. Van Buren, it was claimed, con- 
trolled the imperious will of Jackson and 
dictated his measures. Undoubtedly each 
had influence with his chief, perhaps more 
than he deserved. ‘The same may be said 
of Mr. Seward, who had undeniably influ- 
ence with Mr. Lincoln, but who was no 
more the directing mind of the Adminis- 
tration of Lincoln, but really much less, 
than was Hamilton of Washington or Van 


Buren of Jackson. Both Hamilton and 
Seward are charged with having given 
countenance to this false impression, 
which, however, redounds tuo the credit 
of neither. 

In these papers, written to correct the 
misconceptions of Mr. Adams, and mis- 
representations of the Albany ** Memorial 
Address,’”’ incidents of what occurred 
would, | thought, better than mere contra- 
dictory assertions, illustrate the acts, the 
executive management and administrative 
ability, as well as the capacity and men- 
tal energy, of the men whose iraits are in- 
volved in the statements which have been 
nade. 

Of the incidents that togk place during 
the administration of Mr. Lincoln, some 
of which and the attending circumstances 
could not have been disclosed at the time 
of their oceurrence, there are in most 
cases living witnesses. The transactions 
of an earlier date are of public notoriety 
and matters of record, commencing with 
the organized anti-masonic proscription, 
and embracing the rise and fall of that 
and subsequent parties, down to and in- 
cluding the much misrepresented pro- 
ceedings at the Chicago Conventiun in 
1860. 

It has been no part of my purpose to 
magnify or overstate the qualities or 
to give undue credit to the labors and 
abilities of Mr. Lincoln, still less to do in- 
justice to Mr. Seward, who is represented 
in the ** Memorial Address ”’ as overshad- 
owing his chief. Mr. Lincoln was in many 
respects a remarkable, though I do not 
mean to say an infallible man. No true 
delineation or photograph of his intellect- 
ual capacity and attributes has ever been 
given, nor shall I attempt it. His vigor- 
ous and rugged but comprehensive mind, 
his keen and shrewd sagacity, his intel- 
lectual strength and mental power, his 
genial, kindly tempetament, with charity 
fur all and malice toward none—his sin- 
cerity, unquestioned honesty, and homely 
suavity, made him popular as well as 
great. Had he survived to this day, the 
Albany ‘* Memorial Address ’’ would have 
been of a different character, and its pages 
not marred with paragraphs which reflect 
on his ability and do injustice to his mem- 
ory. 

Gipgon WELLES. 
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A DROLL ACQUAINTANCE, 


rICTOR MALAISE was a poet and 
\V a teacher of the English lan- 
guage, residing in the Rue d’Orléans, 
Ss. Honoré, Paris. One had to climb six 
flights of narrow stairs to reach his lodging 
place, and when found it was but a hum- 
ble affuir—a moderate-sized apartinent, 
with bare walls, sloping ceiling, and red- 
tile floor. 
bedstead barely wide enough for two, fur- 


In one corner there was a 


nished with a mattress, knobby and of a 
musty odor, and pillows in yellow cases, 
on the borders of which could be faintly 
discerned the date 1746. Near by was a 
diminutive fireplace, with a rusty grate 
filled with scraps of paper, bits of old 
hats, and decayed gaiters, stumps of cheap 
cigars, blackened pipe-bowls, and other 
débris. A smoke-begrimed mantelpiece 
was above, on which stood a distorted 
baby lookin 
posite wall leaned a three-legged deal 


g-glass, and against the op- 
table with a chair of rude manufacture on 
either side of it. 

Sitting on the bed one could see through 
the single window of the room the tiles 
of the mansard over the way, and a win- 
dow filled with parrots in copper cages— 
perrojuets infe rnals, the poet thought— 
that roused him from his slumbers at 
sunrise every summer morning by their 
diabolical screams. By crawling over the 
window-sill one could look down upon 
the narrow, noi 
rag-pickers busily toiled at night, where 





sy street below, where 





garbage-collectors worked by day, and 
where at all hours the venders of every 
sort of odds and ends cried out their 
wares in sing-song tones. 

Malaise shared this sanctum with a 
friend fur economy’s sake, and break fasted 
and dined in a very humble manner, so 
that, although by giving lessons in Eng- 
lish he made but three frances a day, and 
his poetry brought him nothing, he cong 
trived to save seven francs aweek. There 
was a café in the rue de Rivoli, a few 
blocks below the Louvre, which he fre- 
quented in the morning, where he hada 
bowl of excellent café au lait, a roll, and 


a paper to read, for five sous. The place 


Was usually filled with blue blouses, who, 


bl 


notwithstanding they were rough and 
far from clean, were nevertheless hon- 
The pro- 
prietress, who sat behind a little eoun- 


est and civil fellows enough. 


ter just inside the duur, was a dignified, 
lady-like person of five-ard-thirty per- 
haps, dressed in a plain but neat and be- 
coming manner, with a coquettish white 
cap upon her glossy black hair, and spot- 
less cuffs about her small, delicate hands. 
Her face was intelligent and moderately 
handsome, with a certain degree of re- 
finement about it, and her smiie was 
charming. The poet had the greatest 
respect for her, and it was a real ray of 
sunlight to him to lift his hat to her, say 
** Bon jour, madame,’’ and receive @ 
smile and similar salutation in return. 
That of itself was worth five sous to him. 

He generally dined at a restaurant in 
the sume street, but nearer the Louvre, 
where, fur a franc, he could enjoy some 
thin soup, some maccaroni wrought into 
the semblance of fish—it was called pois- 
son on the carte—two sorts of meat in 
limited quantity, with potato and tomato, 
some sort of preserve fur dessert—on rare 
occasions omelette aux confitures—a half 
pint of sour wine, and dirty-white bread 
at discretion. ‘This was by no means so 
enjoyable a meal as his breakfast ; still he 
managed to satisfy his hunger, and often 
met congenial spirits there. 

His account-book, therefore, which he 
regularly posted, seldom varied from the 
following: Lodging, five sous; breakfast, 
five sous; dinner, with one sou for the 
waiter, twenty-one sous; tctal, one franc 
and eleven sous per diem, or within a 
fraction of eleven francs a week. ‘This, 
subtracted from the eighteen franes per 
week which he derived from teaching the 
cockney dialect to half a dozen shopmen, 
left seven franes to lay by. 

Malaise had not always been in suck 
straitened circumstances. Born in Lyons 
of parents who enjoyed a comfortable in- 
come, he received a moderately good edu- 
cation, and at the age of twenty, after 
the death of his father, came up to Paris 
to study law. But instead of attending 
to this, he acquired the habit of frequent- 
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ing the Bourse and speculating in a small 
way in stocks. This soon became a pas- 
sion with him, and at the end of six 
months he found himself reduced toa sin- 
gie five-frane piece A friend now turned 
up who took him to London and procured 
sume pupils for him, to whom he taught 
French and a lite mathematics for a 
year or more; then having saved, by the 
closest economy, a thousand franes, he 
returned to Paris, hastened to the Bourse, 


is reduced 








and soon lost every sou. = ‘T 
him to the necessity of hunting up shop- 
men who desired to learn English in or- 
der the better to fleece their English and 
American customers, in which employ- 


been engaged for near- 


ment he had now 
ly a twelvemonth. He bore his poverty 
uncomplainingly, solacing himself with 


writing jingling verses, and, his mother 
being in easy circumstances in the ol 
home at Lyons, having no care on his 
mind, till one day his eyes were dazzled 
by a vision which at once produced a rev- 
olution in his nature. 

It was his custom in summer 


+ 


to stroll 
round to the Halles Centrales before tak- 
ing his breakfast, where one of the most 
charming scenes in Paris was presented 
to his eye. The stalls within and the 
pavements outside were radiant with 
fruits and flowers, and enlivened by the 
ruddy faces and animated gestures of the 
market-women and their daughters, all 
conversing, laughing, advertising their 
wares at once—a delightful babel, an en- 
chanting picture—in which all the hues 
imaginable, on dress, face, fruit, flower, 
and vegetable, were combined and contin- 
ually re-c 
pleasing variety. 


mbining themselves in ever- 
The huge, two-wheeled, 
eanyas-roofed country wagons lining the 
pavements and overfiowing into the ad- 
jacent rues, added to the picturesqueness, 
and the floundering aitempts of dull-faced 
ouvriers to reply to the witty chaffing of 
the merry young girls, gave a humorous 
aspect to the scene. 

As the youth slowly wended his way 
through this noisy, bustling crowd one 
morning in a poetic frame of mind, he all 
at once found himself faee to face with a 
young lady of eighteen or nineteen sum- 
mers, of a most graceful figure and car- 
riage, and a face whose mtour and ex- 
pression were so charming that all the 
veins in his system seemed at once to 


empty themselves upon the susceptible 
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fellow’s heart. The color deserted his 
cheeks, and he felt as weak as a child 
learning to walk. 
ing glance, and in a moment, accompa- 


She gave him a pass- 


nied by her servant maid with a basket, 
disappeared from his sight. He stood 
rooted to the spot, and trembling violeut- 
ly till the surging throng jostled him into 
his senses; then he hastily looked about 
him in search of the fair magician, and, 


not being able to see her in any direction, 


was plunged into the lowest depths of 
despair. We unfortunate Anglo-Saxons 


cannot appreciate the feelings of a young 
Frenchman when he suddenly finds he 
has une yrande passion. 
bereft of his wits ; we laugh at his éxcited 
manner and extravagant phrases ; we have 
a contemptuous pity for him, and have no 
very high opinion of the girl who is 
But that only 
shows our callous natures. Your true 


pleased with his devotion. 


Frenchman returns our contempt with 
scorn. His organization is finer than 
ours, of a higher order therefore, and he 
ean and does look down upon us as in- 
ferior beings. «Notwithstanding _ this, 
however, poor Malaise was so severeiy 
smitten that even his compatriots could 
not help smiling at him as he strained his 
long neck this way and that, with a wild 
look in his eyes, and twitched his little 
ghosts of moustaches violently 

After a few moments’ hesitation, he ex- 
tricated himself from the throng in the nar- 
row alley, ran down a broad passage to the 
next double row of stalls, between which 
he hurried, breathlessly knocking against 
men, women, and children, till he reached 
the confines of the market, when, to his 
e object of 
his adoration on the pavement outside. 


unspeakable delight, he saw tl 
The servant’s basket was full, and they 
were evidently on their way home. The 
enamored youth, followed at a respectful 
distance, his heart burning more and 


more as he gazed at the young girl's 
graceful movements. She directed her 
steps toward the river, and as she was 


crossing the rue de Rivoli a cavalry officer 

cantering by raised his eap to her, a salu- 

tation which she returned with height 

Malaise glared at the hand- 
; 


ened color. 





s 


some young soldier, but kept 
his way notwithstanding this depressing 
circumstance. 

They crossed the island, walked up the 
Boulevard St. Michel, and had reached 
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the Café du Cluny at the corner of the 
Boulevard St. Germain, when the same 
officer again passed, this time on a gallop, 
and bowed to the fair demoiselle as before, 
who showed her appreciation of his de- 
votedness by blushing and smiling more 
thanever. After going on a little further 
she entered a doorway facing the garden 
of the Cluny, and disappeared from view. 
Malaise noted the number, then crossed 
the boulevard, and paced up and down 
the pavement by the iron fence, keeping 
a guarded eye upon the house all the 
while, for some m-nutes. At last he was 
rewarded by seeing her appear at a win- 
dow au deuriéme, out of which she looked 
a moment, but not at him, then withdrew 
from his sight. He did not think it ad- 
visable to make himself conspicuous by 
remaining there longer, and so retraced 
his steps to the rue de Rivoli, up which 
he walked to the café where he was accus- 
tomed to breakfast. 

Scarcely had he begun to stir the sugar 
into his bowl of coffee when he felt a 
heavy hand on his shoulder, and, looking 
up, saw an oddly-dressed, odd-faced man 
standing over him. He had the mous- 
tache and imperial of a Frenchman, the 
long hair and spectacles of a German, the 
dark skin and suspicious eyes of au Ital- 
ian, the features of an Lrishman, and the 
dress of all four blended picturesquely 
together. 

‘* Bon jour, mon brave,”’ he said, with 
an accent such as was never heard be- 
fore. 

‘*Bon jour, Patreek,’’ replied the 
youth, in a dejected tone of voice. 

**Qu'as tu done. mon enfant? What 
has arrived? Confide in me without re- 
serve.” 

** Ah, Patreek, I have seen a vision.”’ 

** Comme toujours. Always visionary,” 
cried the other, with a laugh, seating 
himself at the tabie. 

** But this was a veritable vision. She 
is an angel, Patreek. I met her in the 
Halles Centrales.”’ 

**Then she is an agricultural angel— 
an angel au pomme de terre.”’ 

“Not at all. She is altogether Pari- 
sian. She lives au deuxiéme opposite the 
Jardin du Cluny.’ 

**So!’? exclaimed his friend. ‘* De- 
scribe her to me.”’ 

** Face oval, with a heavenly expres- 


; 


sion ; eyes serene, blue as the sky; small 


nose and mouth, dimpled chin, forehead 
of alabaster, dark hair in profusion, 
teeth—oh, such teeth, Patreek! delicate 
ears, with a gold cross hanging from 
each, and hands that——”’ 

‘* Restez tranquille. I know who she 
is. I can give you the number of her 
house.”’ 

“* Give %.” 

The other did so, and continued : 

** Her name is Cerise Dufferin.” 

** Cerise! Cerise! But that is a name 
so sweet, so soft, so——’”’ 

‘*Her father, a friend of mine, is a 
rentier. He has fifteen or twenty thou 
sand franes a year.”’ 

‘* He isan estimable man, without doubt, 
who loves his daughter, and would give 
her an excellent dot. Suppose he gave her 
five thousand franes a year, we could live 
on that.’’ 

‘* Suppose he gave her the Tuileries or 
St. Cloud. Not so fast, mon gaillard!: 1 
am twenty years your senior, and have 
seen a little of the world. That sort of 
father doesn’t turn up so often.”’ 

‘‘ If he will not consent to that, what 
am I to do—me? I am miserable, Pa- 
treek. I will jump into the Seine this 
evening, after writing her a few verses to 
tell her of my love.”’ 

** Courage, courage, my boy! 
** But no man ever had such difficulties 


before him as I have.”’ 

** Potztausends! don’t talk about diffi- 
culties tome. Did you ever hear my his- 
tory?” 

The poet shook his head. 

“Then let me recount it in brief for 
your benefit. I was born in Valparai- 





80 

‘* T thought you were Irish.” 

* Caramba! I’m as much that as any- 
thing, and as much anytliing else as that. 
My father and mother were born in thie 
Emerald Isle. I went there as cabin boy 
when I was fifteen; was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin; went to Ger- 
many to perfect myself in the language, 
and joined a circus troupe as soon as I 
reached Cologne, being out of funds, you 
see, and having a tolerable museular sys 
tem. Travelled with the company ail 
over Europe, to the furthest extremity of 
Italy and Russia, and to Madrid and Lis- 
bon. Entered the French army, and 
fought the campaign of °59. Was 
wounded, discharged with a medal, and 
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went to the Tnited States. Remained 


there a yeer or so trying farming, fishing 
on the Binks of Newfoundland, starring 
the country with a troupe of negro imin- 
streis; returned to Europe with some 
money in my pocket, and starced a 
French, German, and Enylish iastitute 
in Warsaw, but couldn’t make it pay. 
Joived the Turkish navy, get cired of it, 
and left. Came to Paris, was sworn into 
the holy brotherhood of Fenians and Inter- 
mationals. and now enjoy a comfortable 
income as one of the grand marshals of 
the army of Ireland. What do you say 
to that, mon fils? 
worth hearing ?’’ 

‘*T believe it well,’’ answered the youth 
with brightened eye. 

“Eh bien, why not try something of 
the sort yourself? ”’ 

**[ must make an attempt in some di- 


Isn't it something 


rection,’’ said Malaise, energetically. ‘* I 
must win her affections. I— But there’s 
and he 
pointed through the open door at the 


’ 


that confounded captain again ! 


gallant cavalryiman, who was passing by 
at a moderate pace. 

* That is Captain Cigogne. 
gon. Excellent young man, brave and 
rich. I know him well,’’ returned the 
other. 

**T don’t like him, Patreek. There is 
something about him that is insufferable. 
He took 


pains to meet Mile. Cerise twice this 


jon gar- 


He is a conceited aristocrat. 


morning.’ 
Ah, ha! C'est ga!’’ exclaimed Pa- 
treek. ‘* Bien! mais gardez la courage. 
Keep up your pluck and go ahead, mon 
petit heros.”’ 

Their conversation was here interrupt- 
ed by the entrance of a friend of Patreek’s 
who seated hunself at their table and re- 





mained there till Malaise left to give his 
first lesson of the day. 

That evening, directly after his dinner, 
the poet returned to the fence of the 
Cluny garden, where he lingered till the 
lights in the Dafferin apartments were 





extinguished for the night. ext morn- 
ing he promenaded the alleys of the 
Halles in hopes of meeting madempviselle 
again, but was disappointed. Later in 
the day, however, he was more success- 
ful; for,as he was ascending the Boule- 
vard St. Michel, after giving his last les- 
son, he met her with her father coming out 
They turned down to- 


of their house. 
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ward the island, and he, %!lowing at a 
1 that they 
were on their way to attend vesper service 
in Notre Dame, it being Sanday. He 
recklessly expended two sous in order to 


sale distance, soon diseovere 


obtain a chair within a few yards of them, 
and watched the young girl’s counte- 
nance during every moment of the service, 
without hearing a word that was uttered 
either by priest or people. As they left 
the church smiling, fate ordained that 
she should drop her prayer-book. No 
sooner had it reached the pavement than 
Malaise clutched it, and with trembling 
hand returned it to its mistress. She 
thanked him in the sweetest tone of voice, 
and gave him the loveliest swile it was 
possible for him to conceive of. His 
heart never beat so rapidly before. Le 
was ina tumultuous state of happiness. 
He tuggedat his tiny moustache till there 
was danger of its comiag out by the roots, 
and jerked his cravat in every direction 
Without any special object in view, for 
some minutes after, standing all the while 
in a sort of trance in front of the cathe- 
dral, buffeted by the crowd, of whose 
presence he was unconscious \t last he 
recollected himself, hurried away to a café 
under the Théatre Lyrique, and sat there 
sipping chocolate, smoking cigarettes, 
and concocting extravagant plans, till the 
evening was well advanced. 

On Monday fortune was again in- 
dulgent to him. As he was coming 


from the garden of the Laxsmbourg, 
at about ten o’clock in the morning 
—he having strolled in there after giv- 
ing a lesson in the neigh)orlowod—he 


saw mademopiselle turning into the rue 


Soufflot. He was across the boulevard in 
a moment, and two or three minutes 
thereafter stood in the §S Genevieve 
while Cerise knelt beneath the dome. 


She was a religious young person, very, 
and every morning came here to say her 
prayers. The dome had an admirable ef- 


fect upon her spirits. Beneath it was 
such a place to make /es bonnes résolu- 
tions! she used to say. When she left 
the echureh aft Fr ¢ ymplet ! Yr devu- 
tions an iinportunate bezgar wed her 
for nearly a block, and wiriit ive trou- 
bled her all the way home if Malvise had 
not come up and dris itruder 
away. And as luck would wave it he 
happened to be on hand tl! ery after- 


noon when, in attempting to cruss the 
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Place du Palais Royal—n> refuges hay- 
ing been placed there at that time—the 
young laly found herself surrounded by 
cabs, vinnidases, and earts. al? driving 
rapidly and apparently heedless of her 
presence. She was very much alarmed, 
and was about to run recklessly before a 
pair of enormous horses whose driver 
could not have checked them in time to 
save her, when the youth, regardless of 
any danger to himself, dashed into the 
midst of the scene, drew her back from 
her perilous position, made her take his 
arm, and conducted her in safety to the 
sidewalk. 
votion as this, added to what he had be- 
fore done for her, should not at once win 
a French girl’s heart? It was hardly 
cunceivable—unless, indeed, her affec- 
tions were already twined about some 
other hero. She expressed her grati- 
tude to him in the most charming man- 
ner, and leit him in a more tumultuous 
state than ever. Ile hurried to his apart- 
ment, seated himself at the deal table, 
and spent the rest of the day and a good 
part of the night in writing and rewrit- 
ing | know not how many verses, ad- 
dressed to her, in which he mentioned 
the services he had had the happiness of 
performing for her, and spoke of death 
as being the most desirable thing in the 
world for him provided he could not win 
her love. After a few hours’ sleep he 
rose, dressed himself in his best clothes, 
as indeed he had done for the last two 
days, and betook himself to the Halles to 
await the appearance uf Cerise, or if not 
her, at least of her maid. The young 
lady did not come that morning, but the 
servant appeared in due time, to whom 
Malaise gave tie envelope containing his 
verses, and a two-franc piece to insure its 


Was it possible that such de- 


safe delivery. 

The girl proved trustworthy, the verses 
reached her mistress, and were read aloud, 
to the admiration of one pair of ears at 
least, namely, the maid's. Cerise read 
them as shesat by the window, and, bya 
curious coincidence, just as she had fin- 
ished and was folding up the papers she 
looked out and saw the poet walking in 
front of the Cluny garden, and the ecay- 
alry officer slowly riding by. She smiled 
and bowed, and both young men bowed 
in return. This occurred just as Mon- 
sieur Dufferin was entering the doorway 
below. Ile saw the salutes of the gen- 
tlemen, and immediately ran across the 
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boulevard as fast as bis withered legs 
would carry him, to see who it was that 
they were intended for. Lie was an odd- 
looking little man, about sixty years of 
age, narrow-chested, short, with a small 
head, florid complexion, thin nose, ner- 
vous lips and chin, sharp eyes, and gen- 
eral appearance of a person who distrust- 
ed everybody, and longed to catch sume 
one in some act of mischief. No sooner 
did he discover it was Cerise who was re- 
ceiving these attentions than he confront- 
ed Malaise, who was now close by him, 
stared at him point-blank for some mo- 
ments, while the youth stood with his hs 
off before him as if he expected to receive 
a sort of paternal blessing, then favored 
him with an extraordinary grin, and turn- 
ing on his heel recrossed the boulevard 
and entered the house. 

The youth’s heart was heavy with the 
thought that the poor girl would undoubt- 
edly receive harsh treatment from such a 
fierce parent as this singular man seemed 
to be; but he was mistaken. Monsieur 
did not say a word to his daughter on the 
subject. He contented himself with 
thrusting his head in the door of the 
room where she was sitting and giving her 
just such a contortion of his features as 
he had transfixed the other with, and then 
walked away to the salle 4 manger, where 
breakfast was awaiting him. Before the 
day was over, however, he was in pos- 
session of the verses, blotted with the 
poet’s tears, and in this way learned his 
name. That evening he went, according 
to his’ custom, into the Café du Cluny, 
where he found Patreek sitting in a cor- 
ner before a cup of chocolate, prepared 
after the Berlin fashion, from directions 
given to the cook by himself, and study- 
ing a note-book filled with columns of 
words of the strangest description, which 
he was repeating aloud as rapidly as he 
could utter them. 

** Maybleu! Patreek,’’ said M. Duffe- 
rin, ** what is it that you learn there? ”’ 

‘*' The language of the gallant but un- 
happy Poles,”’ returned the other. “I 
have here every root of that tongue, of 
which [learn a certain number every day. 


” 


Talways aequire languages in this way 
It is the scientific method,”’ 

‘* But what are you learning Polish for, 
in heaven's name? ”’ 
‘*N’importe, monsiear. But I have 


my reasons.’’ 
M. Dufferin gave an impatient shrug 
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of the shoulders and seated himself at the 
table. 
** Patreek, 


” he began after a brief 
pause, ** you are a man of discretion, n'est 
ce-pas ?”’ 

** Je le er-r-rvis bien,’’ returned Pa- 
treek. 

** And you have no objection to a little 
regular employment, I suppose.”’ 

** You are not very far wrong there. 

** There’s a young man of the name of 


” 


” 


Victor Malaise who —— 

**T know him well,” 
treek. 

‘“*A particular friend of yours, no 
doubt.”’ 

“Yes; oh, yes. Very particular.” 

** H’m, then,’’ said M. Dufferin, hesi- 
tatingly, and ina disappointed tone, ‘* it 


interrupted Pa- 


is of no consequence.”’ 

** Pardon, monsieur,’’ returned the 
other, laying his book on the table. ‘I 
was entangled in those roots when I re- 
plied to you. What I should have said 
was that I have no special regard for him. 
He is, in fact, only an acquaintance—a 
mere passing acquaintance.”’ 

*¢ You are sure of that? ”’ 

** Bah! Ce garcon-la is a fool, an ass. 
I care no more for bim than for the Pope’s 
toe-nail. But [ beg your pardon, mon- 
sieur. I forgot that you were a religious 
man. What about this stupid infant? ”’ 

** The young scélérat has been dogging 
my girl all over town for the last few 
days, and this morning sent her somo 
love-verses, the faquin! ”’ 

** So!’’ observed Patreek, with a pleased 
grimace. ‘* Potztausends! I didn’t sup- 
pose he had the pluck.”’ 

** [ want you to keep your eye on that 
fellow. I want you to follow him every- 
where—you understand how, don’t 
you?”’ 

** Rest assured of it, monsieur.”’ 

** Don’t let him escape you, and report 
wl pay 
you well for your time and trouble.”’ 

** Je suis tout 2 vous, monsieur. (1am 


to me fully what he does, and 


your devoted.) L'il go after him now if 


you like. But I shouldn’t mind a glass 
of brandy before I go.”’ 

It was ordered, and while Patreek was 
making way with half a pint of it, mon- 
sieur continued 

** Perhaps you have heard of a certain 
Captain Cigogne, a very impudent young 


puppy——”’ 


ou 


(Dec. 


**Un vaurien, monsieur. Ie wants an 
eye kept on him.” 

** Any information you can give me 
eoncerning him I'll reward you for. He 
is bothering my girl's head, like a dozen 
others. It is all L can attend to to look 
alter so many gay cayaliers—une co- 
quinalle! Patreek, I wish 
my Cerise were as ugly as one of these 


Tonnerre ! 


water-carriers.”’ 

** You’ll make a nun of her, I suppose,” 
suggested Patreek. 

** That is none of your business re- 
plied the cholerie M. Dufferin. ‘* That’s 
altogether my own affair.” 

** Eh bien,’ said Patreek, rising, ‘* it 
is time I looked up my little poet. But, 
pon my soul, | haven't a cigar Jeft, and 
1 happen to be short of funds this morn- 
ing.”’ 

‘* Garcon, bring a dozen cigars,’ 
monsieur. 

** And, by the gods of the Egyptians !’ 
continued Patreek, feeling in his pockets, 


' 99 


’ 


cried 


1 


‘**| haven’t a sou about me to pay for the 
two or three cups of coffee and the curagao 
I’ve had.”’ 

‘* 1 will settle your bill.”’ 

** And would you make me your debtor 
for life by lending me a napoleon, mon- 
sieur ?”’ 

“* Peste! What else do you want?”’ 

“Let me reflect,’’ replied Patreek, 
scratching his head. ‘* My clothes are 
rather old, and——”’ 

** Perhaps you would like to have me 
change with you here on the spot,’’ said 
monsieur, indignantly. ‘* Allez!  Sor- 
tez! Karn your money befvre you ask 
for it.’’ 

** Just as you like,’’ answered Patreek, 
unabashed. ‘* It’s all the same to me. 
Bon soir, monsieur,’’ and lighting one of 
the dozen cigars, he left the cafe. ‘* Ah 
ha! ’’ he ejaculated on reaching the pave- 
ment ** but I like to draw the old man’s 
teeth! I must see the captain and make 
a few naps out of him this evening. Ill 
make my fortune between ’em all.” 

While he was in search of the young 





officer, Malaise was engaged upona letter 
to his mother, in which he informed her 
of his present condition, and hinted that 
any little sum of money she might feel 
like sending him would be very thankful- 
ly received. He reminded her that he 
had never asked for her assistance before, 


even when he had had scarcely sufficient 
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to buy a crust of bread, and that he should 
not think of such a thing now were it not 
that he felt he was in a critical stage of 
his life. What he absolutely needed 
now to make a man of him—and a suc- 
cessful one—was a wife, just such a one 
as the girl he had fuund would prove to 
be. She would have an excellent dot, he 
said, and her father would doubtless set 
him up in some business. He did not 
care What business he went into—they 
might make a soap-boiler of him if they 
liked so long as he had Cerise. But, in 
order to muke a still better impression 
upon monsieur than he had yet done, he 
continued, it was necessary that he should 
have a hundred or so of franes more than 
he had on hand at present to make a good 
appearance upon the street and in society ; 
for he was about tu make his entrée into 
their circle. 

Before the letter was sent, Patreek was 
allowed to read it, and he assured the 
youth it was just such an epistle as he 
himself would have composed. They 
were taking their morning café au lait at 
the time, in the customary place in the 
rue de Rivoli. 

‘*IT met her father last evening,’’ re- 
marked Patreek in a confidential tone of 
voice, ‘f and we spoke of you.”’ 

Malaise trembled with excitement. 

**f said a good word for you, mon 
fils.”* 

‘* Thanks, Patreek,a thousand thanks,” 
replied the other, grasping his compan- 
iun’s hand. ‘* Be my friend in this affair, 
and when I have succeeded I will not 
furget you.” 

* Je suis tout & vous,’’ said Patreek. 
**T will do everything in my power to 
serve you. I have done more than you 
think already. I assured my friend Duf- 
ferin that you were a young man of re- 
markable ability, sure to make your mark 
in the world. And he seemed very much 
impressed by my words.’’ 

** Patreek,’’ cried the young man, ‘I 
know not how to express my gratitude to 
you. Butif you could have seen her in 
church last Sunday, you would have been 
willing to do anything for her sake. 
Work for us, my friend, and we will bless 
you tili the last hour of our lives. Ah, 
you should have seen her in Notre Dame. 
Her grace, Patreek, when she knelt with 
her arms crossed on the prie-dieu; her 
angelic face, down which the tears—oh, 
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such lovely tears! 


—fe'l in rivulets. I can- 
not describe what a picture it was; but [ 
wept, Patreek ; and had you seen it you 


” 


would have been touched, too. 

** Sans doute, mon brave.”’ 

** But what shall I do for money? I 
cannot hope to make her my wife until I 
make more than I now have, unless you 
can induce her father to help me."’ 

** That is not possible,’ returned Pa- 
treek. ‘* He isa wrong-headed piece of 
aridity; you can’t squeeze anything ont 
sutattendez. I know just what 
Then half closing his 
eyes and laying his finger against his 
nose, he whispered, *‘ Join the Fenians. 


of him, 
you should do.” 


Join us, mon gaillard, and march to 
glory——” 

** Glory isn’t what I need now,’ 
rupted the impatient poet. 

‘* _end to la richesse,”’ continued Pa- 
treek. ‘* Observe. Ireland isa rich coun- 


’ 


inter- 


try. The finest soil upon the earth—or, 
as you would say, in the universe. There 
are splendid mansions surrounded by mag- 
nificent parks there. Plenty of them; 
with the best-blooded h yrses, the noblest- 
spirited tenantry, the most salubrious 
climate, the best whiskey ——”’ 
‘* But what has that to do with me?” 
‘* Everything; everything in life, my 
little son. Weare going to tear Lreland 
from the clutch of the tyrant. Our or- 
ganization is nearly completed. America 
is eager to help us when we get started, 
and, between you and me, the Emperor 
winks at us, and is ready to lend us a 
hand when we have given the first blow. 
He said to me the other day, ‘ My dear 
fellow, how are you getting on?’ He 
spoke in English, for we were standing in 
the Tuileries garden, and there were some 
ladies near by. ‘You have my _ best 
wishes, mon cher Patreek. 
** Is it possible!’ ejaculated Malaise. 
** Altogether,’’ returned the other. 
** Ah, Ireland is the country for every 
discontented and gallant spirit in Europe 
or America who desires glory and fortune. 


I am one of six field-marshals, and if you 
will join [ will give youa regiment. You 
may have your choice between the infan- 
try, cavalry, and artillery.” 

‘* What must I do to be admitted? ”’ 

“Take the oath and pay one hundred 
and fifty franes.”’ 

**T can’t afford that.”’ 

‘* But, observe. When we have con- 
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quered Ireland, we lea:lers intend to di- 
vide the great estates among us. What 
a chance, therefore 


for a high-spirited 
. PM nee Eke ¢ 
young fellow like you 


Marle my words. 
If your dey ted mother should send you 
a couple of hundred franes, the best thing 
you could do would be tu let me swear 
you in.” 

The poet regarded him with a doubtful 
air. ‘[’m afraid | can’t wait to become 
an Irish pi inece,”’ he said, 

‘Then what will you do?”’ inquired 
the other. ‘* Your case looks hopeless to 
me. You will lose that charming girl, 
my poor boy. Young ladies like to see 
their lovers in uniform, and Captain 
Cigogne makes an admirable appearance 
in his.”’ 

‘* A maudisson on the captain! ’* cried 
Malaise. ‘‘I will tell you what I can 
do. I can ask her to fly with me to some 
country where we can be married without 
difficulty.’’ 

**Qho!’’ said Patreek, nodding his head 
profoundly. ‘* Leave it all to me, and I 
will plan the whole thing fur you. I 
know all the ropes, bless your soul! for 


” 


I have arranged this sort of affiir several 
times. Leave it all tome. But let me 
give you a few hints how to execute the 
preliminaries. Write her some verses, 
my poet. The feminine heart melts be- 
fore fhe warm breath of poesie.”’ 

‘¢T have sent her some,’’ returned Ma- 
laise delighted. 
those lines, Patreek. 


‘* They were beautiful, 

” 

**That is well,’? continued the other. 
* But it is necessary that you send her 
some more. Write half-a-dozen sonnets 
during the next week or so; hand them to 
me, and [‘Il see that they reach her. 
For, observe, [ am acquainted with her. 
[ may say that [ am one of her most 
valued friends, and I will speak a good 
word for you whenever occasion offers. 
But you ought to write to your mother 
for at least three or four bundred 
francs.”’ 


**T shall not do that at present,’”’ re- 
plied Malaise, ‘* but I will begin a sonnet 
immediately.’’ 

And with his usual precipitation he 
finished his breakfast and hurried to bis 
apartment. 

During the next few days he composed 
several of these little poems, which he 
sent to Cerise by the hands of her maid ; 
for of Patreek he began to have his sus- 


[Deo. 


picions. Certain peculiarities of his did 
not please the youth; and any number 
of tout a vous-es could not reassure him. 
In the maid, Jeanne. on the contrary, he 
fuund he could place implicit confidence. 
The sonnets promptly reached her mis- 
tress, and their effect was soon apparent, 
He began to receive smiles and little bows 
from her in the street, and occasionally 
the most touching sighs. And when he 
and the captain chanced to meet her at 
the same time, the poet received the 
greater attention. ‘This went so far, in- 
deed, that on one vecasion when, as she 
was entering Ste. Genevieve, the two ri- 
vals, who were awaiting her at the door, 
raised their hats, she pretended not to see 
the conspicuously dressed officer, but hon- 
ored Malaise with a very flattering bow. 

The pleasure the young man derived 
from this would, it must be confessed, 
have been greater had he not been ha- 
rassed by the reflection that Cigogne, 
made desperate by such slights, might 
send him a challenge, which, as the 
youth had never handled sword or pistol, 
would be an awkward affair. However, 
he received no such ineonvenient atten- 
tion, and everything continued to pro- 
gress smoothly and with rapidity. In the 
course of two or three weeks he began to 
have brief conversations with Cerise in 
the church and at the Halles. The cap- 
tain ceased to intrude himself, and when- 
ever Maiaise met him he seemed in a very 
dejected frame of mind. 

As their acquaintance improved, the 
youth desired mademoiselle tu present him 
to her father. He felt quite sure that as 
soon as M. Dufferin began to know him 
he would like him; he could not help it, 
the poet thought. However, Cerise was 
not s0 sanguine. She told Malaise that 
her father was a very peculiar man, with 
strong likes and dislikes, and that unfor- 
tunately he had alréady formed his opin- 
ion of her dear Victor—an unfavorable 
ene— which it would be useless for either 
of them to try to change. Malaise sug- 
gested that if she were, apparently by ac- 
cident, to leave in the old gentleman’s way 
two or three of his best poems, the pa- 
rent’s heart might be touched. But the 
young lady said she had already tried this 
and had discovered that he had no heart. 
Malaise was staggered by this announce- 
ment, for he had a touching confidence in 
the powers of his verse. If he could pro- 
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duce no effect by that, he was utterly ata 
loss to know wiiat he was to do. 

He often reflected on the feasibility of 
running off with Cerise, but every time 
he made up his mind to propose it to her 
his courage failed him in her presence. 
If she would only say something about it 
herself, he thought, it would be just right, 
fur then he would immediately fall in with 
the plan, and all the arrangements could 
be at once made. But she would persist 
in not mentioning the subject, and so in 
this distressing state of indecision a 
month or more elapsed. 

At last, however, as they were saunter- 
ing one evening in the garden of the Lux- 
embourg, he made bold to approach the 
matter in a roundabout way, watching 
her countenance intently as the purport 
of his words became clearer. 

‘““If we were once married,”? he said 
finally, ** your father would be obliged to 
accept me as hisson, n’est ce pas? There- 
fore fly with me, Cerise. If you love me, 
fly. If your affection equalled mine, you 
would not hesitate one little moment. 
We will go to Scotland—it will take two 
days only to go and come—one day there 
will make three—in three days we can be 
back here and throw ourselves at your 
father’s feet. I know just how much it 
will cost, and I have all the money we 
shall need. ‘Then do not hesitate. Let 
us start to-morrow morning.”’ 


Cerise blushed, stammered, looked hard 
at the ground, and was unable to reply 
for some time, during which her lover 
waxed more and more eloquent. At last 
she said she would think of it, but that 
to-morrow was too soon. 

**Let it not be later than day after, 
then,’”’ returned the poet. ‘* Meanwhile 
do not lisp a word of it to any one.” 

** Only to Jeanne,”’ 
must go with me.’’ 

** But—but—I fear [I have not money 


said Cerise. ‘* She 


enouch for her,’’ observed Malaise in em- 
barrassment. 

**T have, however,’’ said the young 
lady. ** And now [ must go home. ‘To- 
morrow evening we will meet here, and 
you shall know my decision.” 

At the appointed time they met again, 
and after much hesitation Cerise said she 
had decided to go, as there was nothing 
else for them to do that she could see. 

That evening, therefore, Malaise made 
all his arrangements, purchased his tick- 


ets, and engaged a cab to be in readiness 
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near Notre Dame. At an early hour next 
morning Cerise and her maid—with the 
market basket in which were concealed 
two satchels—left the house as if to go as 
usual to the Ialles. 
island they turned into a side street, where 


Baton reaching the 


they soon found Malaise and his eab. 
They entered, and were rapidly driven to 
the Gare du Nord, neither of them speak- 
ing much, being far too nervous for that. 

After they had reached the station, and 
his charge was comfortably seated in the 
waiting-room, Malaise could not remain 
quiet a» moment, but was continually run- 
ning to the window to see why they were 
so long in making up the train, then hur- 
rying off to the opposite coor to make 
sure that M. Dufferin had not come after 
them. Presently, however, there was a 
movement in the surrounding crowd. The 
time had come to enter the train. Ma- 
laise seized two satchels, a huge valise, 
three umbrellas, an overcoat, and a roll 
of shawls, which he hastily disposed upon 
and under his shoulders and in his hands, 
called to the young girl and her maid, 
who had become separated froin hin, to 
follow, and 
through the throng. 


pantingly made his way 
After severe en- 
gagements with several burly English 
families, among whom he became entan- 
gled, and who indignantly thrust him to 
right and left, trod on his 


knocked his hat over his eyes, he succeed- 


corns and 


ed in reaching a compartment where there 
was room for three. 

‘* Montez, montez, ma _ chérie,”’ he 
cried, out of breath, and dumping his 
chattels upon the floor in such a way as 
to prevent herentering. ‘* Bon ciel, mais 
ces Anglais sont terribles! 1 am almost 
afraid to go to their country—on your ac- 
count, you know—altogether on your ac- 
For myself I fear nothing. Bat 
they are immense 


count. 
people, n'est ce pas? 
They are giants, Cerise.’’ 

** And you will be tie little Jack who 
killed the giants, monsieur,”’ replied the 
‘* Fear noth- 
ing on my account, I beg of you.” 


young lady, reassuringly. 


Malaise looked at her with an inquir- 
ing eye, as if he dimly suspected she 
But she at once 
occupied herself in making room on the 


meant to be sarcastic. 


floor of the carriage fur her to enter, in 
which she was aided by a gallant Ameri- 
can gentleman so efficiently that she was 
comfortably seated in a few moments. 
‘*We shall start immediately,’’ said 
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the poet, as he sat down beside her, after 
stowing away the luggage under the seat 
and in the racks overhead, ** then what 
happiness! Ah, la lune de miel, la lune 
de miel, has it not a sweet sound, my dear 
friend? Our honeymoon will last longer 
than any one’s ever did before. But, 
mamie, what troubles you? There is a 
cloud upon your brow. You are ner- 
vous ; apprehensive that your father may 
arrive inopportunely. Divert your 
reading these verses which I 





thoughts by 
composed last evening.’’ 

** How lovely!’ returned Cerise, glanc- 
ing over the first few lines. ‘* But, Jean- 
ne,”’ sle added immediately after, in a 
tone of alarm, as she put her hand in her 
pocket, ‘‘my portmonnaie, where is it?”’ 

** HE?” said Malaise. ‘*Can’t you 
find it? Perhaps you left it at home.’’ 

** No, [ had it in the saiie. I was look- 
ing at it just as the doors were opened 





and every une crowded out. I must have 
dropped it. What shall [ do? There 
were three hundred franes in it.’’ 

** Mon ange, do not be alarmed. I will 
go and find it.”’ 

** No, no, monsieur. I cannot bear to 
have you leave me.’’ 

** But the good Jeanne will take care 
of you.”’ 

, ** Ah, monsieur, but how can I endure 
to have you out of my sight!” 

** Angelic creature! cried the de- 
lighted poet. ‘* Let the three hundred 
franes go. We will not eare for them. 
I will never leave you.” 

** Perhaps, however,’’ suggested Cerise, 
“we may be in need of them before we 
return. And it would be dreadful to be 
among those terrible English without 
money.’’ 

** You speak truly,’’ replied Malaise. 
**Tt isa good idea. I must find the porte- 
monnaie. But do not fear. I will re- 
turn in one moment.’’ Then turning to 
Jeanne he added in a dignified tone, 
“Take the best of care of your mistress, 
meanwhile. Au revoir, my love,’’ and 
he ran back to the waiting-room. 

“Le petit dréle,’’ observed the maid as 
goon as he was gone. ‘ Bon jour, mon- 


sieur,” she added to Captain Cigogne, 
who now appeared and coolly took the 
seat just vacated, and shut the door with 
an imperative slam. 

‘** Ever, thing has worked admirably,”’ 
said the captain, pressing the hand of 
Cerise. 





[Dec 





“*But may he not return?” she in- 
quired. 

‘*Not the slightest danger,’’ replied 
the other. ‘* I have arranged all that.’’ 

‘** The little impertinent! ’’ said Cerise. 
‘*] have sacrificed much for you, mon 
ami, in consenting to endure so much of 
his society. But he is a ridiculous child. 
Read these absurd verses that he just gave 
me.”’ 

While they were making merry over 
the lines, the poet-was anxiously prying 
into every corner of the waiting-room, 
and questioning the attendants with al- 
ternate bribes and anathemas upon their 
stupidity. At last he gave up the search 
in despair, and was about to return to the 
train when a gendarme laid a heavy hand 
on his shoulder and said : 

‘*T arrest monsieur.”’ 

‘Me!’ exclaimed the unlucky youth. 
*“*Me! Good heavens! but you must be 
mistaken, monsieur.”’ 

**That is not possible,’ 
gendarine. 

‘* What have [ done to be arrested? I 
am a good citizen; altogether loyal to the 
Kiaperor.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless monsieur must come 


’ 


replied the 


with me. I have a cab waiting out- 
side.”’ 

‘* But I can’t go with you. I have a 
young lady under my charge whom I can- 
not leave.’’ 

‘* Come, monsieur, I have no time to 
waste,”’ 
poet by the collar. 

** For the love of Mary, let me at least 
speak to her!” cried the prisoner. ‘* Ah, 


and he grasped the struggling 


there is the conductor's whistle. The 
truin is moving. She is going away with- 
out me.’’ And tears streaned down his 
cheeks. 

Without another word the powerful 
gendarme dragged him through the sta- 
tion, thrust him into a eah, sat dowr be- 
side him, and gave directions to the dri- 
ver. 


While this was transpiring, Patreek 
was on his way to M. Dufferin’s. He 
was in excellent spirits, and rubbed his 
hands and smiled to himself in a congrat- 
ulatory manner, as he climbed the stair- 
way leading to that gentleman's apart- 
ments. But on arriving at the landing 
he was careful to subdue his countenance 
into a look of indescribable sorrow before 
the bell. The cook, a brown, 


ringing 
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wrinkled; and doubled-up old woman, 
came to tlie door. 

** Moucliu Patreek!’’ she said, raising 
her hands in pretended astonishment, 
‘Don’t tell me you bring evil news, 
mouchu. But what is it?”’ 

‘*T must see monsieur at once,”’ replied 
Patreek in a tragical voice. 

** Ah, mouchu, tell me what it is first,”’ 
whispered the curious old woman beaming 
upon him with her most enticing smile, 
in which two rows of blackened stumps 
appeared between her withered lips. 
** Has ma belle run away with the cap- 
tain?’’ 

**Hé?”? returned Patreek with a look 
of astonishment. ‘* But what captain, 
ma mignonne ?”* 

‘*Quf! mouchu knows as well as I. 
You matois, ha! 
you don’t see it 
But that is good. 
one.’’ 

‘* Nevertheless it is necessary that I see 
monsieur directly,’’ said Patreek. ‘I 
don’t know anything about your cap- 
tuin, ma fui! But have you any reason 
to suspect mademoiselle has taken flight?”’ 


ha! nothing goes that 
What captain, indeed ! 
Mouchu is a droll 


The old woman grinned and nodded 
vigorously asshe whispered, ‘‘ Quiche! I 
looked into the basket that Jeanne was 
carrying. It seemed so heavy that I 
thought I would peek under the cloth. 
And what do you think | found? Hi! I 
saw two satchels, mouchu. ‘They have 
gone on a journey. I know it well. You 
can't tell me anything. But it is good, 
that! ’? and she hugged her skinny body 
and laughed wheezily. 

‘* Have you told monsieur?’’ demanded 
Patreek in some alarin. 

* Pas si béte. Iam no marplot.’’ 

“You are a sensible woman,”’ said 
Patreek with a look of relief. ‘* Never 
interfere with what doesn’t concern you.” 

** Never,”’ returned the old woman. 
** But tell me, is it the captain she has 
gone away with? I[ have seen him and 
mamselle in the garden in the evening 
after Mouchu Dafferin was in bed. I 
have watched them many atime. They 
would walk back and fourth under the 
trees while Jeanne yawned on a seat near. 
Mamselle always had Jeanne for cha- 
peron, and now Jeanne has run off with 
them. Hi! but it is good, that! Only 
Ido wish I knew for certain it was the 
captain she’s gone with. For I haveseen 
her with another young man of late, and 
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I've sometimes thought the captain had 
received his congeé.’’ 

Before Patreek could answer, M. D if- 
ferin appeared to see who it was talking 
there, and the cook made all haste to re- 
tire into the kitchen. 

** Monsieur,’”’ said Patreek in a low 
tone as he followed his employer into the 
salon, ‘* I have something quite incredi- 
ble to inform you of. Do you know where 
madempiselle, your daughter, is at this 
moment? ”’ 

** At the Halles, where you cught now 
to be to look out for that nigaud Malaise,”’ 
replied monsieur sharply. 

** Pardon,” said Patreek, ‘* but I have 
news to tell monsieur. As I was passing 
by the Tour St. Jacques this morning, a 
cal passed me in which [ thought I saw 
your daughter, her maid, and Malaise. 
However, it was going so fast that I could 
not see distinctly, and concluded I must 
be mistaken. But some time after I met 
a friend of mine who had seen the three 
get intoacab near Notre Dame, and as 
he happened to be near them he heard 
the young man tell the cocher to drive to 
the Gare du Nord.”’ 

* Le maraud fieffe !*’ hissed monsieur. 
** We must go there at once.”’ 

** By all means,” said Patreek. ‘* They 


ave gone towards England.”’ 


6% ” 


England ! 

**T don’t know anything about it; but 
I have my ideas. It is my opinion that 
they are on their way to Scotland to be 
married.’ 

‘“*Then I will stop them at Ronen. 
Cerise shall be back in Paris this even- 
ing iad 


Monsieur darted into the adjoining room 


for his hat, with which he quickly return- 
ed, Patreek meanwhile smiling exulting- 
ly to himself, 

‘““Why didn’t you find out about this 
before? ’? demanded the old gentleman on 
** Didn’t T employ 
you to guard against anything of this 


the way down stairs 
sore?” 
‘** But, monsieur——”’ 

**Pon’t interrupt me. Didn’t you give 
me to understand that you were equal to 
the position? 
with yourself, | should like to know? I 
dare say the hours L have paid you for 


What have you been d ing 


you have passed in some wine shop. 
However, we are arrived at the end of 
that play. To-morrow morning you shall 
have your discharge.”’ 
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Patreek did not seem particularly cast 
down by this information, but followed 
monsieur with a buoyant step into a cab 
which they hailed. And on the way to 
the station he had repeatedly to check him- 
self in some operatic air he had thought- 
lessly begun to hum in the lightness of 
his spirits. M. Dufferin was exceedingly 
indignant at these outbursts, and winked 
in a most savage manner at the offender. 
But on their arrival at the station Pa- 
treek in a measure atoned for his faults by 
his zeal in questioning the officials, from 
whom they soon learned that Malaise was 
arrested, and that the young Jady had a 
ticket for London, whither she was at 
this moment travelling, unattended, so 
far as the officials knew, by any one but 
her maid. Monsieur then became curi- 
ous to know who had ordered the arrest 
of the poet; but of this matter he could 
learn nothing. Without losing any time, 
however, he telegraphed to a brother-in- 
law of his living in Rouen, requesting 
him to stop Cerise and send, or better 
still, bring her back to Paris. 

The despatch was promptly received, 
and when the happy couple reached Rouen 
they found two or three gentlemen await- 
ing them, or at least one of them. The 
gallant captain undertook to defend his 
charge, but was told that if he interfered 
he would be arrested. He accordingly 
thought better of it and concluded to wait 
for a better opportunity to make Cerise 
happy, and to occupy himself meanwhile 
with cursing the mischievous Patreek, 
who he was sure was tlie cause of this 
miscarriage. 

He returned to Paris that evening in 
the same train with the young lady and 
her uncle, and at once drove to the lodg- 
ings of the cosmopolite, whom he found 
at home enjoying a pipe and a cool glass 
of whiskey and water. 

** You scoundrel ! ’’ said the captain on 
entering, ‘‘ what did you mean by in- 
forming M. Dufferin what direction we 
had taken? ”’ 

‘** Because,’’ returned Patreek quite 
unmoved, ‘you would have been badly 
off otherwise. 
morning and swore he would never leave 


Ile met me early this 


her a sou; that he would disown her; 
While he 
was speaking it suddenly occurred to me 
that I could better 
Something has happened within the last 
forty-eight hours that gives me consider- 


and he is a man of his word 


arrange things 
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able control over monsieur, so that I think 
I might compel him to allow mademvi- 
selle to marry you and give a good dot 
besides. ”’ 

‘*Tf you have so much power, you 
would assuredly have been able to ar- 
range matters satisfactorily after our re- 
turn from Scotland.”’ 

‘** But I wished tosave you the expense, 
monsieur.’’ 

‘* Expense, sot! Hadn’t [ already bought 
my tickets through ? ”’ 

Patreek shrugved his shoulders. ‘I 
had also another motive,’’ he said. 

** No doubt. You wanted to gef some 
more money out of me.”’ 

‘* It is necessary to live, you know,”’ 
observed Patreek. ** I am a poor man 
All my fortune consists of certain talents 
given me by nature, and perhaps improv- 
ed a little by practice. I must make as 
much by them as possible.’’ 

“Won.” 
tiently, ‘*‘ how much more must | give you 
to put me en train?” 

‘“* One thousand francs. 


returned the captain impa 


** One thousand frances ?”’ 

**Not a sou less. Mademoiselle shall 
have an excellent dot, bear in mind.’’ 

‘* 1 will give you five hundred.”’ 

‘* Reflect upon your indebtedness to 
me, monsieur. It was at my suggestion 
that you advised mademoiselle to leave 
her home with Malaise, and I planned 
his arrest at thestation. It is impossible 
for any one to prove now that you ran off 
with her, or you might suffer for it, mon- 
sieur. Malaise is to be tried for it within 
a day or two unless I get him off.”’ 

‘* But I paid you, and paid you well, 
for planning this affair; and but for you 
I should have run no risks of being ar- 
rested even if that boy had not been em- 
ployed,’’ said the angry captain. 

** You cannot tell. However, I have 
my little game to play in life,’? and Pa- 
treek blew a hugecloud of smoke up to bis 
blackened ceiling and nursed his knee 


ee 


self-contentedly. For a thousand franes 
I will make everything all right for you.”’ 

‘* Seven hundred and fifty,’’ said the 
captain, 

** One thousand or nothing,” 
the determined Patreek, ‘* to be paid the 
day monsieur’s consent is given. 1 will 
not wait till you are married, you under- 
stand. 


- ly 
replied 


[ must have it as soon as my part 
of the engagement is fulfilled 


‘Well, I will agree,” 


returned the 
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captain eurtly.  ** How svon will you see 


him?” 
* T'o-morrow.”” 
‘Very good. Adieu till then; and 
’ 


don’t disappoint me, Patreek.’ 


The agent fulfilled his part of the agree- 
ment sooner than he had expected, for he 
encountered M. Dufferin in thestreet that 
very evening, and improved the oppor- 
tunity. Drawing him away from the 
crowd into a doorway, he introduced the 
subject he had in mind by making some 
general remarks about politics, and spoke 
of the number of men there were who 
were disaffected toward the Emperor. 
Monsieur listened wit! impatience at first, 
but soon began to show extraordinary in- 
terest, and was finally seized with a per- 
ceptible tremor. This occurred when 
Patreek alluded to the indiseretion some 
gentlemen showed in venturing to utter 
their opinions in the bosoms of their 
families, when it was proverbial that 
walls had ears. Even monsieur himself, 
Patreek continued, had shown some care- 
lessness in this respect; had, in fact, 
made certain remarks within the last 
eight-and-forty hours, which, if they 
reached the ears of the officials, might 
give him considerable trouble. 

** [t’s that cook of mine,’”’ said the old 
gentleman fiercely. ‘* Vl kick her out 
of the house to-morrow.”’ 

Having in this manner prepared the 
way, Patreek went on to observe that 
there was one way in which monsieur 
could lay him under great obligation. 
He had a particular friend of the name of 
Cigogne, who, as monsieur was aware, 
had paid his attentions to Mile. Cerise, 
and indeed was very much in love with 
her. Now, anything monsieur could do 
for the captain, Patreek would consider a 
special favor to himself, 

‘* In other words,”’ the other broke in, 
** you mean to say that if [don’t agree to 
allow this fellow to marry my daughter, 
you, a government spy, wiil inform the 
authorities of my indiscretion?” 

Patreek raised his shoulders and eye- 
brows, and extended his fingers, but said 
nothing, 

““T have discoveféd,’? pursued mon- 
sieur, ** that the captain obtained a fort- 
night’s furlough yesterday, and that he 
was in the compartment with Cerise at 
Lyons, In sort, it is clear enough that 
she never meant to marry Malaise, but 
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simply made use of him to cover her real 
purpose. And I suspect you had a hand 
in it. 

Patreek smiled an acknowledgment of 
the truth of the surmise, and asked if 
monsieur had any special objection to the 
captain as a suitor for his daughter’s 
hand. 

“ That is my own affair,’ returned the 
other. 

‘* But, my dear sir,’’ said Patreek in 
an expostulating tone, ** don’t you per- 


, 


ceive the consequences of standing too 
much on your paternal dignity under the 
present circumstances ? ”’ 

Monsieur contracted his brows till his 
eyes were nearly hidden from view, folded 
his arms nervously, and uttered nota 
word, 

‘¢ There is, unfortunately, no time to be 
lost,’? continued Patreek, ** for I shall 
ieave town to-morrow on business of im- 
p wtance, and may not return for a fort- 
night. Meanwinle these two loving 
hearts are kept asunder. 1 ama man of 
sentiment, monsieur, and [ protestagainst 
such cruelty. I will not—no, my friend— 
I will not see these two throbbing hearts 
stricken down in their beautiful youth if 
I can raise a hand to prevent it. And 
I think 1 can raise a pretty powerful 
hand.’ 

“Ti kick that evok,’’ began the old 
gentleman between his teeth. 

*’ Oh, no, monsieur, that would not be 
advisable,’’ interrupted Patreek. 

**] have caught her with her ear at my 
keyholes many times,”’ the other went 
on, ** and have seen you two laying your 
heads together. You are a precious pair, 
you!”’ 

** But this is wasting time, monsieur,”’ 
said Patreek. ‘‘ Just say the word now, 
and let me congratulate you on so fine a 
son-in-law as the captain.”’ 

** How much has he paid you to plead 
his cause ?’’ asked the old gentleman, 

**'The friendship which exists between 
us does not admit of any such bargain- 
ing,’’ returned Patreek indignantly. 

** Ventrebleu ! 

‘* Yes, the captain is an old friend of 
mine;a young man for whom L have the 


ejaculated monsieur. 


greatest admiration. We served side by 
side in the glorious campaign of ltaly 
when he was but a boy 

* Blague!”’ again observed M. Duaffe- 
rin. ‘* Heneversaw Italy. Lhave known 
about him since he was ten years of age, 
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His father was an old friend of mine. As 
long as he lived he would not allow the 

he army. When he died, 
five years ago, the young man obtained 
his commission; not before. You have 
been deceived, Patreek, by his resem- 
And monsieur 


boy to enter t 


blance to your friend.”’ 
smiled contemptuously. 

‘* Eh bien, monsieur, [ have no more 
time to luse,”’ said Patreek, ‘* for I must 
leave town to-morrow morning, and [ 
havesomet'iing of importance to transact 
with the police this evening, Therefore, 
good-night.”’ 

** Not so fast,’’ returned M. Dufferin. 
“*T have a word to say about this mar- 
riage. You have given yourself a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble in regard to 
it; so has the captain; for I have all 
along intended Cerise should marry him 
—when I was ready to have it done. I 
wanted to increase their regard for each 
other by putting obstacles in their way, 
and I have succeeded. I don’t care now 
how soon they are married. The cere- 
mony may be perfurmed as soon as they 
like.’’ 

It is quite impossible to say whether 
the old gentleman spoke the truth about 


] Vist 1 


his past intention, or whether he 
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on the spot this mode of extricating him- 
self from his embarrassing position. Pa- 
treek, however, did not stop to inquire 
into this, but after grasping monsieur’s 
hand and congratulating him on the hap- 
py termination of the affair, hastened to 
inform the captain of his success. 


That evening Malaise was set at liberty 
without explanation. I have not been 
able to learn whether he was present at 
the marriage of Cerise and the captain a 
fortnight after these events or not; but [ 
understand that in the war between 
France and Germany he accompanied bis 
compatriots to the field, where he behaved 
himself as well as could be expected. 
W hat has become of him since I know not. 

Patreek is still as active as ever, and is 
at present plotting another invasion of 
Canada, the restoration of the Bona- 
partes, and a grand combination of all 
the powers of Europe and America against 
the tyrannical English. Though if my 
information is correct, and I have every 
reason to believe it is, he has made known 
to Mr. Gladstone that he can be | 


off for a reasonable sum, and thus save 


ought 
the country countless miilions and un- 
tuld woe. 

Cuartes D. Brewer. 
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é le: branches are wail 


ng, wailing, 





The winds are heavy and chill; 
e ’ 


The shadows, sailing and sailing, 


Go chasing over the hill. 


Lo, [o! 


faint and forlorn, 


Maddened and sore affrighted, 


Rushes like one | 


And the masses of ¢! 


venighted, 


yuds she crosses, 


To left and to right she tosses, 


With glimmering, golden horn: 


O, Heart, thou art stricken and ailing, 


Watching and waiting for morn, 


While the night is so wearily waning ; 


But useless is thy comp! 


aining, 


Thy sorrow is unavailing 
To call back the Unreturning > 
And foolish thy fond endeavor 


To fan again into burning 


The eold and desolate ashes— 


To kindle again into flashes 


A fire that has vanished forever. 
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\YHAKESPEARE is so transcendently 
h great, and at the same time so im- 
personal, that the man has become as 
ideal as his creations. Those who have 
visited the poet’s house at Stratford-on- 
Avon must have recognized this in the 
imaginary portraits hung upon the walls 
vf the museum, The pictures are by rep- 
resentatives of different nationalities. A 
French artist makes the dramatist look 
like a Frenchman; a German reproduces 
himself with his pencil; an Italian puts 
upon the canvas the features of his coun- 
tryman; and each calls it Shakespeare 


reatness is said te be sim- 


A quality of g 
plicity, which may be the occult reason 
that great minds are usually misinter- 
preted. Shakespeare should be clear as 
crystal to the sympathetic student. But 
all his students claim to be sympathetic, 
and still seareely two of them understand 
him alike. It would seem impossible, 
were not the fact so familiar, that eritics 
could discuss for nearly a century wheth- 
er Hamlet's madness was felt or feigned, 
since his own words fully explain his 
character. His conduct, from first to last, 
is entirely consistent and intelligible to 
the compassionate mind; but to every 
other it must always be enigmatic. Who 
would believe the tragedy of ‘* Othello ”’ 
co ia be misapprehended—that scholars 
coud isk I iw ’s motive for exciting the 
baseless jealousy of the Moor? ‘The erafty 
ancient, for such a man, had provocation 
enough, as he particularly informs Rode- 
rigo on more than one occasion. Not 
only was he angered because Cassio had 
been chosen in his stead Othello’s lieu- 
tenant, but because he suspected his wife 
of disloyalty through the Moor. He says 
in plainest speech : 

——— I hate the Moor ; 
And it is thought abroad that ’twixt my sheets 
He has done my office. Iknow not if "t bet 
But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 
Will do as if for surety 

Again, referring to Desdemona, he 

makes confession : 
—-- Now, I do love her too: 
Not out of absolute lust (though peradyenture 
I stand accountant for as great a sin), 
But partly led to diet my revenge, 
For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 
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Hath leap’d into my seat ; the thought whereof 

Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw my in- 
wards: 

And nothing can, or shall, content my soul 

Till lam even with him, wife for wife: 

Or, failing so, yet that I put the Moor 

At least into a jealousy so strong 

That judgment cannot cure. 

The quoted lines, being soliloquies, are 
the expression of his inmost thought— 
not, like many of his utterances, specially 
desicned to dupe the listening ear. Is it 
startlingly strange, then, that a gentle- 
man of [ago’s complexion should feel 
somewhat unamiable toward Othello? 

As to the Moor himself, he is open as 
the day; his nature simple as a child’s; 
his breast so transparent that the flowing 
of his blood might be seen through it. 


Artless, credulous, confiding, it would be 
thought a paré of which actors would 
have nearly the same conception. The 
magnanimous Mauritanian really wears 
his heart upon his sleeve, as his areh en- 
emy pretends to do, and speaks of himself 
so frankly and frequently as to leave al- 
most nothing of his character to conjee- 
ture. Still, the conceptions of ** Othe llo”’ 
are well nigh as many and as different as 
the players who essay it. Excepting 
Hamlet, perhaps no character of Shake- 
speare has been more diversely understood, 
even by artists of Anglo-Saxon blood ([ 
use this ethnic adjective for lack of a bet- 
ter), who, for that reason, ought to have 
adequate appreciation of the author’s 
mental process and spiritual range 

It has been my fortune to see nearly if 
not quite all the prominent actors, native 
and foreign, that have flourished during 
the last twenty-five or thirty years, and 
most of they as Othello. 

Though very young when Macready 
paid his last visit to the Republic (1848), 
I distinctly remember his rendering of the 
Moor. It was impressive, very intellec- 
tual. scholarly, but lacked magnetism, in- 
tensity, in a word, the fire of genius, for 
which no amount of study can compen- 
sate. One of his favorite parts (Macheth 
was by long odds his best), he personated 
it as well as any man of mere talent could. 
Many of his readinss were new and strik- 


ing, without bei: g strained or fantastic; 
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and a good deal of his business was pic- 
turesque and effective. The fault was; he 
could not veil his self-consciousness ; he 
could not forget, nor would he allow you 
to forget, the artist in the character, If 
you began to be moved by Othello’s suf- 
fering, some mannerism of his dispelled 
the rising illusion, and brought you back 
to admiration of Macready’s finished 
method. He permeated the scene with 
his individuality ; monopolized the sitaa- 
tion; centred the tableau in himself to 
such an extent that you left the theatre 
with the impression that the tragedy was 
a beautifully delivered monologue. After 
all, it was Macready in turban and point- 
ed shoes 


, Wailing over Desdemona stain- 
ed, but really intent upon the next sylla- 
bles of his elocution. I never grew en- 
thusiastic about his Moor, though L could 
not exclude the belief that Othello did 
ample justice to Macready. 

Junius Brutus Booth’s Othello was ex- 
cellent in fragments. He did not like it 
much; consequently it yas far inferior to 
his Richard, Hamlet, Overreach, and Pes- 
cart, by which he set great store, putting 
his soul into them, His prime was past 
ere he came to my vision; his personal 
comeliness had gone, and a broken nose 
marred the contour ofa face that had once 
resembled the antique. The unfortunate 
fracture had affected his veice also, pro- 
ducing a rather unpleasant nasality. But 
his reading, always admirable, continued 
unimpaired ; and his address to the Sen- 
ate, the passage beginning, 

IT had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers and all, 
and what might be termed the swan-song 
of the despairing, peace-wrecked soldier, 
Soft yon; a word or two before you go, 
were recited with a simple grandeur and 
pathos that were the essence of an elucu- 
tion so studied as to seem studiless. 

The Othello of James Anderson, the 
English actor, suggests Macready, espe- 
cially his mannerisms, so constantly as to 
appear a copy, which, as commonly hap- 
pens, had all the faults and hardly any of 
the redeeming virtues of the original. 

Charles Dibdin Pitt’s Moor was an ec- 
lecticism, saturated with the spirit of 
melodrama. Charles Kean’s was a hard 
student's hard idea, awkwardly, even gro- 
tesquely incarnated in a man who was, 
likely, the worst actor that ever bore a 
great name, 
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Edwin L. Divenport shines in the char- 
acter ; it is one of the very best we have 
been favored with; and yet he hus gained 
by it but slender reputation with play goers 
His quiet, intellectual style 
has been thought tame by the multitude, 


on I her 
generally. 


and capable critics cannot illuminate their 
unintelligence. He shows the effect of 
the Venetian civilization upon the semi- 
barbarous nature of the Moor; renders 
clear the dividing line between the two; 
iliustrates superbly the struggle of disci- 
pline with instinct, and the great revulsion 
and final absorption of his being by jeal- 
ousy. Othello’s mind is laid open to the 
audience, which sees what its possessor is 
blind to. The artist foreshadows (he is 
not unlike Salvini in this) the inevitable 
tendencies of the character: you see in 
the first act the tragic culmination—the 
dvom of Desdemona and her lord 
Forrest’s Moor was almost the anti- 
podes of Davenport's; the physical ele- 
ment predominated ; passion ruled from 
the first; jealousy quickened and unfold- 
ed his latent savagery. Ilis love of his 
To his 


mind, to be a husband was to be the own- 


wife was the love of possession 


er of a woman; and when his right of 
property was invaded he determined to he 
revenged by destroying the creature who, 
as he thought, had parted with something 
that by her marriage contract she had 
agreed to keep. If he had purchased a 
slave, and she had deceived him, he would 
have found therein excuse for slaying her ; 
and his enkindled fury drew no distine- 
tion between wrath and justice—between 
a bondservant and the daughter of a Ve- 
netian senator. Spiritual consecration he 
knew not the meaning of. Desdemona’s 


impurity did not shock him so much as 


the disubedience of her nuptial vows an- 


gered him. He thought less of her sin 


J 
into trast of which she was not worthy. 
The hideous picture in his imagination 
was not Desdemona secretly bestained, 
but Othello publicly disgraced. 
I d 
plain from the painful intensity, the per- 
sonal assimilation he expressed in the 
lines 
But, alas! to make me 
A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at— 
o!1o! 


he groan which escaped from the 
broad chest was natural; the feeling of 


the man was conjured up, and long before 
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his death Forrest believed he had been 
wronged after the method of the Moor. 
In place of interpreting Othello, he inter- 
preted himself, enacting Forrest under a 
borrowed name, 

A very striking and pictorial Othello 
was Gustavus Brooke—too melodramatic 
and monotonous for unqualified admira- 
tion, but, on the whole, singularly im- 
pressive. His voice was melancholy mu- 
sic, and in certain passages of the third, 
fourth, and fifth acts, his measured ca- 
dences had the reverberations of heart- 
break in them. Through all the years 
since | have heard him is ringing the 
mournfulness of 

If f do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart- 


t 


I’d whistie her off, and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune. Haply, for Iam black, 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers have, or for Lam declin’d 
Into the vale of years yet, that’s not much : 
She's gone; Lam abus’d; and my relief 
Must be—to loathe her. 

The toned distress, the utter desolation 
of the last lines, | have not known to be 
surpassed in histrionic elocution. 

Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, etc., 
and the familiar soliloquy, 


It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, 


were equally resonant with the swell of 
rising will and the fall of crushing sor- 
row. Playing Othello is said to have ex- 
hausted Brooke completely, and I do not 
wonder at it; he must have felt it to the 
core to have rendered it as he did. It so 
absorbed him that he declared that from 
the moment he entered upon the scene his 
own name seemed alien to him, and the 
boards of the stage to exhale the odors of 
the City of the Sea. 

Mach as Brooke, Forrest, Davenport, 
and t st differed in conception of the 
Moor, they all had in some sort the An- 
glo-Saxon idea of the part, and could find 
reason for their rendering in the text of 
But ** Othello,” like all the 
undoubted dramas of Shakespeare, is uni- 


their aut 


versal and eternal—the property of every 
nation and every time. I have seen 
Frenc!imen, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, 
personate it; and they have done with it 
as with their pictures of the poet—shaped 
and hued it with their nationality. 
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The French are insensible to him, for 


they are incapable of comprehending the 
grandeur of his Gothie genius. Their 
language is one of extreme delicacy, fin- 
ish, and form, and his contempt of pre- 
cision ard limitation offends what they 
call their instinct of art. 

The Germans adore and understand 
him, consenting to admit that in his stu- 
pendous company Goethe may not possi- 
bly be first. Some of them have thought 


Schlegel’s translation superior to the 






original, and most of them hold their 


stage representations to be fur above ours, 
Bogumil Dawison gave Othello in the 
form they most fully approved, and, nat- 
urally enough, it was more Teutonic than 
Oriental, excellent as it was in imany 
ways. In England, Fechter has won 
encomiums in the part from whimsical 
critics, and aroused sufficient curiosity to 
create good audiences. But he has never 
secured any large rec ywrnition in the char- 
acter, and he has ceased to play it, both 
because he does nct like it, and because 
the public does not like him in it. Fech- 
ter’s Moor is a gentleman of the Boule- 
vards and Champs. Elysées, forcibly erotie 
sometimes, and in his jealous and revenge- 
ful moods denoting intimacy with ab 
sinthe. 

Che Othello of Ira Aldridge, the color- 
ed tragedian, awoke enthusiasm in Eu- 
rope, especially in Germany ; but by self- 
pr jection he converted the part into a 
being of his own blood. It was person- 
ated with ardor and unction, for the cir- 
cumstances of the individual and the 
artist were parallel. Aldridge keenly 
felt the stigma his native country had 
fixed upon his race, and he had, besides, 
a Caucasian wile. 

When it was announced that Salvini 
would play Othello here, the announce- 
ment was warmly weleomed—all the more 
since it was known to be the cliaracter he 
had studied most and loved the best. 
Those familiar with foreign versions of 
Shakespeare in‘ literature and on the 
stage anticipated a Latinized edition of 
the M OT. 


eager to behold a rendering by an artist 


Nevertheless, they were 


unconscious of the tradjtions, the prece- 
dents, and prejudices of the English- 
speaking theatre. An Italian Othello is 
something of a n velty on these shores, 
even to the travelled, who seldum witness 


the part abroad, except in the lyric guise 
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of Rossini's giving. The paramount of 
poets in Tuscan speech is kindred to the 
opera. The soft tongue clips his strength ; 
the ever-recurring liquids sap his spirit ; 
the very structure cramps his thought. 
** Romeo and Juliet’’ may admit its dul- 
cet measures without serious harm; but 
not ** Macheth,’? nor ‘* Hamlet,’ nor 
** Othello.”’ 

Salvini’s Moor is Italian in length and 
breadth and depth; it could not well be 
otherwise, since we discover in Shake- 
speare, as in nature, a certain reflection 
of ourselves. Though we be his kins- 
man, so to speak, we have not the pre- 
rogative to hold him as our own, or to de- 
mand that he be taken at ourcue. He is 
the property of the planet; the mind that 
can extract new meaning from the master 
is entitled to human gratitude. Salvini 
has a fine figure, a rich voice, a command- 
ing presence, a handsome and remark- 
ably expressive face. He is graceful, too, 
picturesque in deportment; has an in- 
stinct of attitude; is so charged with 
magnetism that one might imagine he 
would emit sparks through contact. No 
actor now before the public, on either 
side of the sea, is his superior, or equal, in 
corporal bounties. Fortune plainly de- 
signed him for the stage; he treads it 
like one who is jts native lord. When he 
first enters on the seene as Othello, his 
person and his bearing proclaim in his 
behalf; and when he speaks, bias in his 
favor has set in. The address to the Senate 
iseasily and gracefully delivered—perhaps 
with less emphasis and fervor than the 
vecasion might have justified. There is 
no suggestion of his liability to suspicion, 
of his latent ferocity, until Brabantio 
SAYS : 

Look to her, Moor; have a quick eye to see; 

She has deceived her father, and may thee 

Salvini starts as though pricked by a 
poniard; his eyes shine; his bosom 
heaves ; the man is revolutionized. The 
point is exquisitely made; it is the best, 
perhaps, in the whole play; it prepares 
you for all that follows; it reveals the 
Moor at once to the audience and himself. 
Those lines are really the keynote to the 
tragedy, and Salvini evinces his compre- 
hension of the author by their tremen- 
dous influence upon him. His art is illu- 
minating ; you perceive throughout the 
drama the most secret workings of his 
mind. The warning of the father is al- 


ways visible there, coiled like a serpent, 

ready to spring. But for those baleful 

words, Iago’s devilish cunning would not 

and could not have taken root. In the 

third scene of the third act, the subtle 

Venetian reminds his general of what the 

latter would have risked Paradise to for- 

get: 

She did deceive her father, marrving you; 

And when she seemd to shake, and fear your 
looks, 

She lov'd them most. 

It isat the meeting in Cyprus, in the 
second act, between Othello and Desde- 
mona, that Salvini begins to disappoint b: 
departing from our (the Anglo-Saxon) 
conception of the character. He delivers 
beautifully the passage—one of the finest 
in the drama : 

It gives me wonder great as my content 

To see you here before me. O my soul's joy! 

if after every tempest come such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have waken'd 
death! 

The burning passion that fairly flashes 
from him is not what we have looked for. 
He consumes her with his gaze; his 
senses riot over her. ‘There is complete 
absence of spiritual affection, of sympa- 
thetic communion, of pure delight at re- 
newed companionship. The merely phy- 
sical demonstration is unpleasant, unre- 
deemed by something higher and less 
evanescent. We should tremble for Des- 
demona, did we not know her future, to 
think into what a terrible storm such 
sensuous gusts may blow by the slightest 
veering of the wind. ‘he scene pro- 
vokes comparison with its delineation by 
Edwin Booth—to my mind, the best 
Othello and the truest to Shakespeare 
on the native or foreign stage. There 
are few to rate him with; but the more I 
see of him, the more I am convinced he 
has not had his equal in my time. In- 
deed, he may be taken as the representa- 
tive of the Anglo-Saxon, as Salvini is of 
the Latin schvol of dramatic art. In 
Booth’s Othello, the reunion with Des- 
demona is as delicate as tender, touching 
in its earnestness and fall of surpassing 
sweetness. The nobility and magnanim- 
ity of Othello are rendered absolute in the 
interview. Viewing the play as you 
would life, you would be assured that 
nothing could come between them and 
their happiness ; that all their reyenue 
of time would be expended in mutual un 
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derstanding, love, and trust. You see 
the clear horizon beyond them, as in Sal- 
vini’s case you see the gathering clouds. 
There may be those who think that here 
the advantage is on the Italian’s side ; 
that it is the higher and truer art, to 
show the drift and destiny of the central 
figure of the play. The question starts, 
Which is Shakespeare? So perfect a 
dramatist as he, so profound a diviner of 
the human heart, was not likely to reveal, 
or indicate, in the second act, the purport 
of the remaining three. The greatest 
enigma of life is the form and fashion of 
to-morrow. Fate does not permit us to 
guess her unpropounded riddles. Shake- 
speare was the poet of life, and, so far as 
may be, the conjecturer of fate. He fol- 
iowed in the path of Nature, sun-lighted 
for him, and what he wrote she dictated 
to his compelling mind. 

Salvini deserves credit for an entirely 
riginal conception—so original that it 
might seem that his conception came 
rather from self-consciousness than study 
of the theme. But he has not in the 
Jeast neglected his author. On the con- 
trary, he has gone over and through the 
printed page until he thinks he has dis- 
covered the true meaning below the char- 
acters. He has theories, and has made 
analyses of his own, as every artist must 
have, and make. It is not jealousy, nor 
wrath (so has Salvini written), nor the 
aroused ferocity of his nature; it is the 
indignation of an honest soul which drives 
Othello upon his love, and, by reaction, 
upon himself. Whether it be or not—and 
it certainly is not—Salvini is egregiously 
mistaken if he imagines for a moment that 
his acting expresses this idea. To have a 
conception is one thing, and to embody it 
is another. Profession and practice are 
hardly more different. Very few artists 
cin portray what they have in their mind, 
{ have known those who, comprehending 
a part perfectly, rendered it abominably ; 
while others, without a scintilla of its 
meaning, went through with it quite tol- 
erably. If ever there was a victim of 
jealousy, a hopeless, helpless victim of 
jealousy, reaching frenzy and bordering 
on despair, it is the Moor of Salvini 
He enacts the part, it seems to me, with- 
out the slightest reference to the author 
—as if he had never heard of Shakespeare. 
From the hour he is fairly set on to doubt 
Desdemona, he surrenders manhood to 
the wild beast which had peered out from 


his amorous gloatings in the meeting in 
Cyprus. His rage abates but little through 
the three last acts. He talks of added 
proofs; but evidently he wants them 
not. After Lago has said, 
Look to your wife! Observe her well with 
Cassio! 
he appears satisfied of her disloyalty. 
He repeats the text of tenderness and 
agony ; but it falls from his lips—rises 
not from his heart. Blind, furious jeal- 
ousy tears and controls him, to the exclu- 
sion of every gentle emotion. He coun- 
terfeits a wild beast. He crouches like a 
tiger in his hostile advances upon Lago 
Whenever he is with his wife, he snarls 
and snatches at her; can scarcely keep 
his hands from her throat, from dashing 
her to the ground. Why he does not 
kill her long before he does is not made 
clear. You feel and see he wants to, and 
you can’t help thinking he must be prac- 
tising emotional insanity, like some of our 
New York skulking assassins, until he 
can commit murder without danger of the 
gallows. Any man who would show half 
the wildness of manner and nervous ex- 
citability that the Italian tragedian does, 
would be admissible to Bloomingdale 
without inquest orcertificate. He strikes 
Desdemona; he hurls [ago to the earth, 
and lifts his foot to stamp him, which is 
more Milesian than Mauritanian. The 
latter isa tremendous scene melodramat- 
ically, and so far removed from what 
ought to be that it usually elicits tumult- 
uous applause. 
Give me the ocular proof; 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal soul, 
Thou hadst better have been born a dog 
Than answer my naked wrath, 
as well as the lines, 
If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more; abandon all remorse, etc., 
are delivered with fearful energy by Sal- 
vini, who seems to turn livid through his 
pigment, as he is wildly tossed by the 
tempest of his passion, So remarka ne, 
vivid, and electric acting as that—tfor- 
eign though it be from Shakespeare’s 
Othello—has hardly been witnessed on 
any stage. It is volcanic in intensity, 
direful in import, terrific in manifesta 
tion. It is Salvini playing Salvini; but 
still wonderful acting, the quintessence 
of splendid melodrama. 
The Italian’s Moor has little dignity, no 
majesty, barely a flash of heroism amid 
all his lurid flames of ferocity. He is a 
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superbly, though but physically, develop- 
ed barbarian, whom the civilization of 
Venice }\.s simply veneered. How dis- 
similar, how opposite, indeed, to Edwin 
Booth’s Othello, struggling grandly and 
often successfully with the jealousy he is 
ashamed of, but cannot hide. Inferior as 
he is to the Italian in stature, presence, all 
material attributes, his mind and culture 
more than make amends. His port is re- 
gal, his thought is broad, bis spirit strong 
andsweet. You pity him not less than Des- 
demona from your inmost soul; his agony 
wrings your heart; his tragedy is yours, 
and that ofall humanity. Salvini’s Moor 
excites no sympathy with him; his vio- 
lence and virulence forfeit allesteem. You 
hate him, and are impatient for his death, 
as you might be for the death of a mad 
dog let loose in the streets of a crowded 
city. His personation, albeit in no sense 
copied after, or modelled on, or even sug- 
gested (so far as‘ known) by any actor 
past or present, recalls Fechter here and 
there, Aldridge somewhat, Forrest a good 
deal, though he has never seen any of 
them, on or off the boards. Witnessing 
the Italian’s Othello, and noting it closely, 
you are inclined to think he must con- 
sider the Moor as a man rendered insane, 
irresponsible, raving mad at frequent in- 
tervals, by the belief in and brooding 
over his fancied wrongs. If such be his 
idea, his interpretation falls little short of 
perfection. That would explain his dis- 
regard of the letter of the text, his lack 
of dignity and majesty, his pervading un- 
heroicness; since they are not the things 
an utterly distracted man, however noble 
when in his senses, would be expected to 
display, or even understand the meaning 
of. 

Booth’s Othello—that of nearly all the 
British and American actors—is more (at 
least as much) influenced hy principle 
than passion in the killing of Desdemona ; 
for Othello has the old Hebrew, the an- 
cient Roman, the medizvai monastic view 
of physical chastity in woman. Having 
offended against one article of the deca- 
logue, she might as well have violated all. 
Deceiving her lord, she had no right to 
live ; the good of mankind demanded she 
should die. So felt the Moor; and his 
feeling was not less because the code of 
morals in Venice was extremely liberal 
—the opposite of his. In some sense he 
was an idealist ; he wanted his spouse to 


be as Caesar wanted his; and not so hav- 
ing her, he could be conteit only with 
the divorce of death. Shakespeare shows 
this haunting thought of Othello in relief 
against his personal injury. After tak- 
ing off his sword in the last scene, the 
wretched hushand thus: 
Yet she must die, else she'll betray more men; 
and when, on waking, she stoutly denies 
that she had ever loved Cassio, he de- 
clares : 
—Thou dost stone my heart, 
And mak’st me call what I intend to do— 
A murder, which I thought a sacvilice. 

Salvini is the antipodes of this. He 
appears, after the second act, to have no 
thought of Desdemona except as she had 
wronged her lord. His counting her as 
Cassio’s mistress debars her from all eon- 
The tragedy 
—so beautiful, so tender, so sublime—the 


sideration as Othello’s wife. 


rarest and finest, as it is the saddest, 
human hand has penned—loses in Salvyini’s 
hands its internal grace, its precious 
sweetness, its spiritual depth. He makes 


e else than a vulgar murder, such 


it littl 

as is done in the Fourth and Sixth Wards 
—where a common ruffian, believing his 
wife untruthful, euts her throat, curses 
her corpse, and is carried drunk and ravy- 
ing to the station-house. 

The final and distressing chamber scene 
—in most fristful. sense a chamber of 
death—could not be more differently ren- 
dered than by Booth and Salvini. The 
American enters like a minister of fate ; 
weighed down with woe; tender behind 
his grim and fatal purpose; his heart 
breaking beneath the hands lifted to 
strangle at once his inward and his out- 
ward lore. The Italian walks into the 
room like one having bloody business to 
do, and bent on doing it promptly and re- 
morselessly. He arouses only horror in 
his audience ; he compels Desdemona to 
rise from her bed, where she should stay 
for her doom, and come to the front that 
he may seize her struggling and scream- 
ing—as if the ordinary stage directions 
were not horrible enough—and carry her 
in his murderous arms back to the peace- 
ful couch to do a butchery, not perform 
a sacrifice. That is the custom of the 
shambles, the mode of the Beaumarchais. 
It is vivid and terrible melodrama; but 
it is not the spirit of noble tragedy ; it is 
a contradiction of the grandeur and glory 
of Shakespeare. 

Junius Henri Browns. 
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SOME RECENT EVENTS: 


6¢ ie is no such thing as money 
in this country!’ was the ex- 
clamation. of an Englishman a few years 
ago after a brief sojourn in New York. 
It happened in this way: 
The Englishman, in the course of his 
business, found it necessary to obtain an 


He made 


the usual arrangement with a large com- 


advance on some merchandise 


mercial house to accommodate him, On 
going to consummate it and receive the 
cash, he was a good deal surprised when, 
in lieu of it, the senior member tendered 
to him the acceptance of the firm, paya- 
ble at ninety days’ date. ‘* What am to 
do with this?’ 
to B B & Co.”’ (naming some well-known 
bankers), was the reply. ‘* They will give 
you the money at the legal rate.’’ The 


he inquired. ‘* Take it 


Englishman did as directed. He met with 
no difficulty. The paper was acceptable, 
and although our hero did not touch the 
cash, he received a check for the proper 
amount on a neighboring bank. ‘hither 
he repaired, in the full confidence of hav- 
ing something tangible. He was mista- 
ken. ‘The individual at the bank to 
whom he presented the check for pay- 
ment seized it nervously, and in a rapid, 
incoherent manner scrawled some hiero- 
glyphies on its face, and thrust it back 
into the hands of its astonished owner, 
motioning him at the same time to stand 
wide for the next comer. ‘The check had 
been duly ‘‘ certified.”” That was what 
the scrawl across its face meant. In a 
state of suspense and anxiety, the Eng- 
lishman betook himself to the person to 
whom he was indebted, and timidly ex- 
hibited what he had to offer. ‘To his sur- 
prise his friend’s countenance brightened. 
**Many thanks,’’ he exclaimed. ‘* By 
the way, this amount is too large, there 
will be something over a hundred dollars 
coming to you,’’ and he proceeded to fill 
a check for it. The Englishman groaned 


in spirit. It was only another ** piece of 


’ 


paper.’’ And then it was he exclaimed, 


** There is no such thing as money in this 


country.’’ This observation was accord- 
ing to the light he possessed. From pre- 
vious education his senses demanded a 


sight of bank notes, themselves but 


* pieces of paper,’’ while an individual of 
still lower commercial training would not 
have been satisfied except by literally 
handling the gold 

Ihe fact is, we have brought the sys 


tem of transposing, forwarding, and deal- 





‘ve sums to a state of inge- 


ing with la 
nious perfection. When, not long since, 
the British Government paid to the Amer- 
ican Government fifteen and a half million 
dollars, the affair was done by the deliv- 
ery of a bit of paper with the addition of 
two or three signatures. In old times— 
not so very old either—it would have re- 
quired the employment of a man-of-war 
to convey the precious metal to America, 
and several strong wagons, under heavy 
ruard, to transport it from New York to 
Washington. Our new system is born 
of the necessities and sharpened intel 


ligence of the age, and breathes the spirit 
of hope and energy and overflowing confi- 
denee. ‘The old habit was one of distrust 
and suspicion, but it also was the child 
of necessity. Both systems have their 
difficulties, their hazards, and their pecu- 
liar drawbacks. ‘The ** securities” of 
capitalist ’’ consisted in 


the ancient 
Arab steeds, Milanarmors and harnesses, 
in silks and dregs and choice perfumes, 
in paintings and wines, in jewels and in 


gold. He lived, he could not help living, 
ina state of constant dread, not only of 
predatory nobles and rapacious sover- 
eigns, wherever he journeyed but also of 
the common maraucdcr and robber at sea 
and on shore—the land rats and water 
rats of society. ‘Chere are dangers to the 
capitalist now. He has no longer any 
fear of tax-levying barons and unscrupu- 
lous kings. He does not live in terror of 
a de Lacy or a de Montréal, with his 
‘* free lances,’’ but he does fear, and per- 
haps must always be in dread of a far 
subtler and more dangerous enemy, in 
dishonest trustees and treacherous off- 
cials and confidential agents, some of 
whom inhabit his counting-room and have 
control of his books. These know how to 
deal marvellously with figures ; they learn 
more of his affairs, for they make it their 
study, than he knows himself; they suck 
the marrow of his finances, so that when 
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he thinks himself firmest he is seen sud- 
denly to topple, fall, and shrink to noth- 
ing. Besides this, there is the danger 
from panic, of which I will speak by and 
by. Formerly shipwreck endangered the 
goods which could not be insured, wars 
changed their values or prevented trans- 
portation, and violence came suddenly to 
destroy. Now we have few of these evils 
to face, but we have to encounter the 
more insidious dangers I have just men- 
tioned. I repeat, we have brought the 
system of exchanges to a curious degree 
of perfection. We can make a bit of pa- 
er represent tons of gold coin, and in 
this way transport it over the world with 
safety. The change is all on the side of 
the present. It is the railway against 
the old stage coach. True, we have fre- 
quent ‘ accidents,’’ but when we consid- 
er the millions who ride so swift over the 
world scatheless, and compare it with the 
delays and dangers of the old locomotion, 
we ** find ”’ 

The new order of things in affairs is 
marked by the attempt to mobilize large 
values which will yieldan income. Time 


in favor of to-day. 


was when public improvements were the 

rk of the State, and enterprises of va- 
rious kinds were measured by the ability 
of a single proprietor to promote them. 
All this is changed by the plan of mobil- 
izing, by which everybody is invited to 
help do everything. Its tremendous re- 
sults are now seen in all civilized states. 
It supports governments. It brings ar- 
mies into the field and sustains them ina 
long war. It builds our railways, floats 
our steamers, opens our mines, transports 
with regularity and speed all articles, 
vreat and small, and sends our messages 
from one end of the earth to the other 
It builds and conducts our hotels, our 
factories, our machine-shops. It devel- 
ops our water-power, it experiments 
with our inventions, it works our patent 
rights; in short, it does almost every- 
thing for everybody, by bringing almost 
everybody to do something. ‘This new 
element is mobilization. It works by 
ineans of pieces of paper called shares or 
certificates, bonds or obligations, all of 
which pass under the name of * securi- 


ties. By this machinery co6peration is 
secured, and codperation is a giant. It 
is & mistake to suppose that we in Amer- 
ica have any monopoly of this system. It 
prevails quite as extensively in Europe as 
here, and especially in England, where 
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** limited ’? companies stare you in the 
face at every step, and you ean scarcely 
take a bath. ride in a eah, order an over- 
coat, or lodge in a hotel, without assist- 
ing the * limited’? plan. But such a po- 
tent agency is liable to abuse and over- 
strain. With good results come much 
that is to be deprecated, and in this way. 
It is very well to mobilize values when 
those values afford an income. Present- 
ly, however, a man steps forward, finely 
sanguine and courageous, who attempts 
to mobilize something which he believes 
will have value and income in the future. 
He frames and prints his arguments. He 
has adroitness and tact, and the command 
of considerable means. He employs these 
in the furtherance of his purpose. So 
full of real performance is our young, vig- 
orous country, that ordinarily the scheme 
flourishes and the result fulfils the prom- 
ise. But this is not always so. Some- 
times the parties who launch the enter- 
prise find themselves mistaken either in 
their own strength, or in their hopes, or 
in the thing itself. A collapse ensues. 
The alarm spreads. It affeets all securi- 
ties. People’s heads are turned, and then 
comes—panic. 

Everybody knows what panic is. We 
say ‘* panic-struck’’ of an army, of a 
multitude exposed anywhere, under any 
circumstances, to any danger, real or im- 
aginary, where presence of mind is lost. 
We all know that at such times folks who 
lose their head do just such strange things 
aS people without heads might be expected 
to do. In fact they commit all sorts of 
extravagances of action, and so the panic 
runs its course without hindrance, til! by 


degrees some of the turned heads begin to 
get right, and the newspapers report a 
Feeling is just the 
produced 


” 


** better feeling. 
word: nothing but ‘* feeling ”’ 
the trouble, and that only ean cure it. 
The next day others * feel’ better, and 
on the morrow others still. After a 
while affairs become quiet and move on 
in their well-worn channels. Only a 
creat deal of mischief has been done. In- 
nocent sufferers abound, and sufferers, 
too, who are not innocent, but who have 
been unwary. Most of the difficulty has 
been caused by the folly of all parties 
concerned. Much, however, is ocecasion- 
ed by the presence of wreckers—sharp, 
clipper-built privateers, whose owners are 
well known, and who seize the opportu- 
nity, when Wall street is strewed with 
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disasters, to plunder and devastate. 
These are more remorseless than the ol 
pirates of the Mediterranean. 

We have lately had a panic in New 
York. Of course it came suddenly and 
was unexpected ; for it is a necessary ele- 
meat in panic that it be sudden and un- 
expected. Some bold, courageous men, 
having faith doubtless in what they un- 
dertook—and it was a large enterprise— 
endeavored to infuse the same contidence 
throughout the community. They suc- 
ceeded in part, but not wholly, and failing 
to mobilize their scheme and thus secure 
cudperation, they were obliged, without 
note of warning to correspondent and con- 
stituents, tosuccumb. Panic (to which may 
be applied Virgil’s admirable description 
of Rumor), seized the street. The scenes 
which followed could hardly be exagger- 
ated even by the sensational journals. A 
large proportion of what we term the cir- 
culating medium was rapidly hoarded, 
and as failure is inability to deliver when 
called on what we have not got, nearly 
all of business New York failed. Not 
that it so stands recorded. For those 
who had deposits in bank (which were 
really no longer there, since the banks hau 
used them as is customary) checked 
against the amount which stood to their 
credit. These checks were duly ‘ certi- 
fied ’’ to be good, and bya fraternal agree- 
ment among the banks by which they 
bolstered each other, bits of paper were 
originated and called greenbacks and 
passed as such hetween them, and by this 
plan the danger was tided over and real 
catastrophe averted. The Stock Exchange 
did something of the sort in its way by 
closing itsdoors. ‘The monster which had 
seized the street devoured all indiscrimi- 
nately, and common cause was made 
against it. What a pity the numerous 
speculating concerns yclept ‘* banking 
houses ’’? could not have united in some 
such relief, so at least to have helped to 
stay the march of the destroyer. But 
there was too much jealousy, too mucl 
uncharitableness among them for any such 
course. Meanwhile *‘ interviewers ’’ ran 
about town inquiring of the solid men— 
which means frequently men who had 
arranged with their set to call each other 
solid—about the cause of the great com- 
motion. With what unction did they 
reply - P 
what they have not means to accomplish.’ 


“The difficulty lies in folks working, 


eople should not undertake 
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without sufficient capital.” “ Very wrong, 
very wrong fo atbenuipt to cairy through a 
scheme which the parties ought to have 
And yet these 
» complacently of their 


known would never pay.”’ 


men who talk s 
neighbors’ misfortunes took a precisely 
similar road to fortune; took precisely 
similar chances and won. For they too 
got up schemes, built or resurrected rail- 
ways, accepted fearful hazards, liad nar- 
row escapes; but by energy and saga 
city—energy in pushing a good enter 
prise, sagacity in getting out of a bad 


or luck, they have 


one—or perhaps by 
pulled through. It ill becomes such to 
look wise and shake their heads over late 
events, when they might have done much 
to soften the consequences. But the 
** solid men *’ are of little use in the world 
They are chiefly empioyed in guarding 
what they have gained while withdraw- 
ing it from the dangerous currents of en- 
terprise. It is the active, resolute, rest- 
less men who really serve the country 
and make a nation great. 

We hear it sometimes remarked that 
panic is peculiarly the growth of Ameri- 
ean soil; that owing to ** our way of do- 
ing business, the unhappy condition of 
our currency,’ and I know not what else, 
it may be called an American malady. 
Nothing is further from the truth. It 
comes from causes which I have already 
explained, and breaks out with equal 
furce in Vienna, in Berlin, in Paris, in 
London, andin New York. Latterly, itis 
my opinion, the Europeans have had the 
best of us in these exhibitions. In our 
late affair we certainly did not approach 
the violence and insanity which prevailed 
on the bourse in the Austrian capital last 
summer. I witnessed the New York 
panie of 1857 and the crash of September 
last. Neither of these can e mnpare in 
wildness and ferocity with the panic in 
London in the memorable first week of 
May, 1866, which L also saw. Yet the 
English are literally loaded with gold; 
but when confidence wavers, four times 
the armount they possess would not serve 
to avert the visit of the fiend. Then their 
Government is appealed to. An order of 
the Council permits the Bank of England 
to over-issue—in a sense to suspend—and 
relief comes because confidence returns. 
Now the Bank of England itself is simply 
a private institution, but it is managed 
so prudently and so sagaciously that the 
people put faith in it; that is ail. 
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I have spoken of what may be called 
the new order of things in affairs. Now- 
udays—lI say it not irreverently—we trans- 
act business by faith rather than by sight. 
The idea is nobly progressive. Subject 
to abuses and betrayals and in danger 
from the vulture Panic, its operation is 
in the main successful, and it reflects 
honor on our business Communities. By 
its aid we make a dollar do work 
which years ago would have appeared 


miraculous. It flies from point to point 


over sea and land with lightning speed. 
It is in London to-day. 


cable places it on duty in New York. 


['uo-morrow the 


he next day we find that the same dol- 
lar bas gone to San Francisco, and in an 
incredibly short time it appears in China 
or Japan, to travel on to London, thence 
to continue its ceaseless motion. All this 
is the work of faith applied to affairs. 
It, however, should be a faith in what is 


real and valuable, not insubstantial and 

imaginiry—a faith which panics ought 

not to interfere with. ‘This distinetion 

marks the line between what is praise- 

worthy and to be commended in enter- 
} 


lat is Spurious or chimerical, 


prises, and W 
andruns through every phase of business. 
We are liable, of course, to be deceived 
or dis Lp pPOrTnte d. W e have ¢ mifiden e in 
our bookkeeper, and he embezzles ; we 
trust to a savings bank, and its guardians 
squander our funds; we invest in a rail- 
way, and the result proves us to have been 
injudicious. But our faith in the march 
of affairs should not waver. These par- 
ticular cases do not invalidate the princi- 
ple ; they only teach us carefulness and 
discretion. 

Il have no intention of entering intoa 
e causes which led to 


disquisition on tl 
our recent difficulties, nor of telling the 
readers of ** The Galaxy ’’ how in the fu- 
ture they are to be avoided. Neither in 
this article do I propuse to treat ol the 
currency, or advise in what way we are to 
get back to a gold basis. Are not all 
these subjects oracularly disposed of by 
bank presidents and railroad presidents 
and eminent financiers ? Have we not 
ready-made prescriptions, nostrums, 
salves, unguents, and various emollients 
to heal our monetary troubles, furnished 
by all sorts and conditions of men, from 
the President of the United States to the 
merest snipper-snapper who flies about 
the *‘street’’? As if there was any 
physic which will make men honest, con- 


scientious, or careful ; which will restrain 


selfishness and avarice, and render the 
** operator ’’ no longer reckless, grasping, 
or unscrupulous; which will protect 
against a weak credulity and over-san- 
guine nature. Just so long as these ele- 
ments exist in our common humanity, 
just so long we shall be exposed to disas- 


trous outbreaks in financial matters. 


Then physicians and quacks are calied in 
to minister, where prevention is the only 
remedy. 

As to the late commotion, it has prop- 


erly been named ** the rich man’s 
ic.’ A set of men who forma potent 
community of theirown, who buy and seli 


constantly on the Stock Exchange or sup- 


port those who do, agree to call such and 
such shares and obligations worth so 
much and so much. From these figuras 
are daily variations, not large enough to 
be alarming, but sufficient to enable all 
these people, great and sinall, to ply their 
vocation. There comes a sudden disturb- 
ance. Nobody can give any reason for it, 
because probably there is no rational ac- 
count to be given. Stocks tumble quite 
out of control of either side, and conster- 
nation follows. Folks talk of the enor- 
mous ** shrinkage in yvalues,’> when the 
property which these shares represent 
still remains intact, still earns good divi- 
dends and will continue to do so. For all 
that, there has been a shrinkage to the 
operator who is called to make good his 
margins, and to the capitalist who has 
borrowed on his ** securities.”’ And as 
this storm passed lightly over the mer- 
chant and the farmer, the manufacturer 
and the mechanic, it is termed, as I have 
said, ** the rich man’s panic.”’ 
Meanwhile the ¢e suntry foes on in its 
sperous career, ** rejoicing as a bride- 
groom to run his raee.’? Impediments 
are to be expected, With ut them we 
should not be sufficiently stimulated. 
But they are merely impediments. They 
do us good, for they give way if resolute- 
ly met, and we have more vigor and 
courage from the encounter. The tradi- 
tional frog in mounting from the well 
jumped up three feet and fell back two— 
a somewhat discouraging performance, 
many would think ; but there was a clear 
gain of one foot per diem, which brought 
the adventurer at last to the top into the 
free, open air. Let us take all the eon- 
solation we can from the moral of the 
fable. Ricuarp B. Kiweaun 
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SENSATION 


; ans 
der is p ISSLOLY 


of the Tichborne or- 

A 
—and the stakes this time are not a mere 
W hile the Count 
Yount of 
fusing their adherents, and harmot 


titles to the 


in store for Fra 


manor, but a kingdom. 
of Chambord and the ¢ Paris are 
zing 
crown, a third 
the 


their riva 


competitor appears on the scene in 
Naundorff, the 


besd 
tyie 


Vi 


clockmake r’s 
himself, the 
He has sum- 


Chambord before a 


person of 
as he would 
Louis 


ount ol 


son—or, 
grandson of 
moned the ¢ 
Paris court, with a view to obtain the re- 
pronounced many 
of the 


Seine against his father, the clockmaker, 


vocation of a judgme! { 


ro by the Civil Tribunal 





who during his lifetime had claimed to 
uis XVIL., 


Dauphin of 


\ person than L 
Normandy 


be no less 


Dake of and 


t Jules Favre 


France. This sui has beet 
retained to advocate If, in addition, 
the heirs of this aspiring Aorloger make 
good their claim to royal parentage, 


Chambord may as weil fold up and put 


away his emblematic white flag, for an 
elder Bourbon will then manifestly be in 
existence, to challenge the loyal Support 
of all jegitimists and the homage of all 
believers in the divine right to reign. 
‘The story itself is an old one; but its 
present revival is attributed in popular 
rumor to the discovery of fresh evidence in 
favor of the pretender. Charles Wiliiam 
Naundorff, father of Jules Favre’s client, 
by the incredu- 


** the claimant,’’ is said 


lous to have come from an obscure Jewish 


family, and to have been in Polish Prus- 
sia, whence he proceeded to Berlin in 
slo. 


years, selling wooden clocks, 


There he remained a couple of 
till 1812, 
when he established himself at Spandau, 
obtained rights of citizenship, and mar- 
1818 the daughter of a Heidel- 
berg pipemaker. According to this ac- 
count, Naundorff must have been born in 


ried in 


1775, that is to say, ten years before the 
Dauphin, and never coul’ speak French 
even passably, yet for some unaccounta- 
ble reason he gave himself out in 1825 as 
the Louis XVI. He 
brougnt a suit against Charles X 
time on the throne: 
ever, by this demonstration, was to be 


son of actually 
, at that 


all he gained, how- 


OF 
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promptly arrested and escorted across the 
He appealed to the Council of 
and M. C 
the 
peal was ineffectual, and he died at Delft 
in Holland in 1845. His 
Marie Antoinette de 


revive his cause 


frontier 


State against this expulsion, re- 


mieux advocated his cause; but ap- 


ildren, Louis 
Bourbon, now 


and 
, and are thought to have 
sh evidence in favor of their 


Bat 


covered fire 


dis 


sire’ 


Ss pretensions we may surmise 
that the renewal of their elaim is due less 
to ** fresh evidence ”’ than to the present 


French affairs, which 
that 
pire, and even under the repubdic hither- 


to, the deluded 


inst ibility ut 


prompts an attempt under the em- 


**claimants’’ refrained 


from making. We should also naturally 


suspect that the suit actually brought, or 


at least the only one that Jules Favre 


undertakes to present to the court, is one 


for the revocation of the 1 decree of ex- 


11e against the pe re Naundorff, on the 
ground that his children had renounved 
his preter sions, an i hence coul | be safe- 


ly relieved from any legal penalties at- 


taching to his expulsion; but the Paris 
papers, from which we glean our partic- 


ulars, do not allow us to draw this infer- 
ence. 
Naundorff was but 


sons who have 


one of several per- 
claimed to be 


Louis XVII. 


monly supposed to have perished misera- 


Succe ssively 
that veritable who is com- 
bly in the prison of the Temple, and to 
have been buried in Sainte Marguerite’s 
cemetery Of these various pretenders 


the best known to Americans is one 


us 
formerly made famous in our country 
through a stirring magazine article—Ele- 
azar Williams, a missionary to the In- 
dians, the hero of articles entitled ** Have 
Bourbon Among us?” which ap- 

ared in 1853 in ** Putnam's Magazine,”’ 
and were collected in a volume entitled 
‘*The Lost 1854. But the 


first in chronological order of the aspirants 


we a 





Prince,’”’ in 


to the title of the luckless Dauphin was 
Jean Marie Hervagault, the son of a Saint 
LO tailor, born in 1781. At the age of 
twelve some people hegan to pass the lad 
off as the son of Louis XVI. The Herva- 
gault story was that the little prince did 


not die in prison, but had been secretly 
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carried off in a wagon of swiled linen, while 


the idiotic and scrofulous vbild of the tail- 
or Hervagault had been substituted, and 
duly died in prison. It will be remem- 
bered that there is a clear possibility that 
such a substitution might have been 
made. For, in a letter written by the 
Duchess of Angouléme, sister of the young 
prince, giving an account of her prison 
life, the Duchess says, speaking of the 
19th of January, 1794: ‘* That day we 
heard a loud noise in my brother’s room, 
which led us to conjecture that he was 
being removed from the Temple, and we 
were all the more convinced of the fact 
when, looking through the keyhole, we 
saw his clothes, etc., carried away. On 
the following days we heard the door 
opened and steps in the room; and we al- 
ways remained persuaded that the Dau- 
phin was gone.’’ This letter is, by the 
way, the point of departure for all the 
pretenders 

To resume. When Hervagauit had ar- 
rived at manhood, and had seriously set 
up his claims to the erown, he was arrest- 
ed as a vagabond at the Hotot, and taken 
to Cherbourg, where he was reclaimed by 
his father, and, the case being pitiable, 
was set at liberty. But, despite this ex- 
perience, he soon took to his old tricks 
again, was repeatedly rearrested, and was 
punished with three successive sentences, 
one being a month’s imprisonment, from 
the 13th Florial of the year VII., the sec- 
ond a confinement of two years in jail, 
beginning on the 23d Thermidor of the 
same year, and the third a confinement of 
four years, after the expiration of the pre- 
vious sentence. At last the imperial po- 
lice shut him up as an irrepressible and 
incorrigible lunatic at Bieétre, where in 
1812 he died. He seems to have had no 
shred of special evidence for his claims, 
and yet not a few friends of the Bourbon 
dynasty recognized his absurd pretensions. 

Next in order we come to Persat, an 
old soldier; then to Fontolive, a Lyons 
mason; and then to Mathurin Bruneau, 
the son of a Vezin sadotier. Bruneau’s 
partial success is really surprising. Born 
in 1784, at the age of eleven years his 
pretensions began, and he styled himself 
successively Baron de Vezins, Charles of 
Navarre, and finally Duke of Normandy. 
Never anything but a common peasant, 
and a compound of rulgarity and cunning 
at that, supported only by charity or the 
contributions of his dupes, Mathurin ac- 
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tually became dangerous enough to attract 
the attention of the government. In the 
year 1817, when the famine had increased 
the publie discontent and weariness, pla- 
cards were posted at Rouen denouncing 
Louis XVIIT. in the name of this pre- 
tended son of Louis XVI., and true heir 
to the throne. Of course Bruneau was 
arrested, and, after a long trial, was con- 
demned by the Rouen police court to @ 
fine of three thousand franes and an im- 
prisonment of five years; and in prison, 
like Hervagault, he miserably finished his 
career. 

Next in order comes Henri Hebert, 
Baron of Richmond, one of the most in- 
teresting of all the counterfeit sons of 
Louis XVI. His story was a curious one. 
In the year 1818 the Austrian police ar- 
rested near Mantua a young man who 
called himself Louis Charles de Bourbon. 
He was French, he said, and was travel- 
ling for his education. Being questioned 


regarding his peculiar name, ** Bourbon,” 


he declined to give any explanation, bu 
llow his interrogators to 


consented to al 
draw their own inferences from a certain 
letter in his possession addressed to ‘* His 
Imperial Majesty alone.” 
ter and from papers found on his person, 


From this let- 


it was ascertained that he pretended to 
be Louis Charles de Bourbon, Duke of 
Normandy, and lawful heir to the throne 
of France. He was promptly imprisoned 
at Milan, without the formality of a trial, 
and there he disclosed his history. It 
appears that after the death of his mother, 
Queen Marie Antoinette, the historic 
Simon couple, bribed by the g id of the 
Prince of Condé, facilitated his escape 
from the prison of the Temple by substi- 
tuting another child for him. Once free 
he took refuge in Belgium, whence the 
Prince of Condé sent him to Egypt, to 
General Kléber. But as Bonaparte 
evinced an antipathy towar¢é the youth, 
as if in him he foresaw a dangerous rival. 
the young Prince was removed, and put 
under the care of Desaix, who attached 
him to himself as staff-officer, and sent 
him to Italy. After Marengo the Dauphin 
returned to France and confided his secret 
to Lucien Bonaparte and Fouché. Fouché 
procured him an interview with the Em- 
press Josephine, who recognized him by 
a scar below the right eye (more decisive 
than the ‘‘ strawberry mark ”’ of dramatic 
fame), accidentally made by the jailer 


Simon. But the Prince unwisely took 
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part in the conspiracy of Moreau ; and 
then, thanks to Pichegru’s private pa- 
pers, Bonaparte at last learned that the 
young staff-oficer of Desaix was none 
other than the Duke of Normandy. 
Obliged to fly fora time to America, he 
reappeared in France in 1815, where, af- 
ter having vainly tried to assert his rights, 
he started for England. Thence he wan- 
dered to Africa, visited Egypt, Asia 
Minor, Greece, and finally brought up in 
Italy. The story was a romance—it had 
a second volume. Having passed seven 
years of captivity in Italy, Prince Louis 
once more stranded, after various adven- 
tures—this time on the bench of the Paris 
Court of Assizes, which condemned him 
in 1834, under the name of Henri Hébert, 
Baron of Richmond, to twelve years mor¢ 
of imprisonment. He died on the 10th of 
August, 1855. 

We now come round again to Eleazar 
Williams, whose claims and whose adven- 
tures in American wilds among the Iro- 
quois Indians have been sufficiently made 
known to onr countrymen through the 
magazine articles and book already re- 
ferred to. His pretensions were absurd 
enough; but, at all events, they were 
abandoned in favor of Louis Philippe, at 
that time King of the French. 

Such, in brief, is a catalogue of the 
principal persons who thus far have 
claimed to be the son of Louis XVI 
Whether the clients of M. Jules Favre 
will make out a better case than their 
ancestor remains to be seen. But the 
solitary good point in all these cases is 
purely negative—that is, it was never 
duly demonstrated by personal examina- 
tion that the little prisoner who died in the 
Temple was really the son of Louis XVI. 
This one fact is the fountain-head of 
claims and ‘‘claimants;’’ and until the 
doubt is removed there may obviously be 
a continual series of bogus heirs to the 
crown of France, to all eternity. 

It is clear enough, however, that though 
the tailor, or the cobbler, or the soldier, or 
the nobleman, or the clockmaker, or the 
missionary may have been Louis XVII., 
yet they cannot all have been Louis XVII. 
We are not indeed disposed to ignore the 
very extraordinary and suspicious circum- 
stances which surround the official ac- 
count of the death of the Prince. Itis the 
uniform rule at the demise as at the birth 
of the heir toa throne to legally and medi- 
eally establish his identity beyond doubt ; 


yet im the case of the little prisoner 
f the Temple the prison officers were 
allowed tpg conduct all the important 
furmalities. And how was their work 
done? The physicians summoned to per- 
form the post-mortem examination found 
the body in a room so dark that they 
could do nothing. Surprised, they de- 
manded light, which was reluctantly fur- 
nished. At the conclusion of their task, 
they signed the following document, 
whose cautious character certainly in- 
spires grave suspicion: ‘* Arrivés tous 
les quatre (Pelletan, Dumangin, Lassus 
et Jenroy) & la porte extérieure du Tem- 
ple, nous y avons été recus par les com- 
missaires, qui nous ont introduits dans la 
tour. Parvenus au deuxitme ¢tage, dans 
un appartement dans la seconde piece, 
nous avons trouvé dans un lit le corps mort 
l'un enfant qui nous a paru dgé d’environ 
dix ans, que Jes commissaires nous ont dit 
étre celui du fils du défunt Louis Capet, 
etque deux d’entre nous ont reconnu pour 
étre l’enfant auquel ils donnaient des 
soins depuis plusieurs jours.’’ The body 
was then left two days unburied, and 
eventually was taken out of jail by night, 
and thrust into Sainte Marguerite’s cem- 
etery. 

The question arises why such indiffer- 
ence was exhibited on this occasion by 
the jailer and his wife, whose care of the 
young prince up to that time had been 
most minute and circumspect. The ex- 
planation offered is that a substitution 
had been effected by their own connivance, 
and that in the little stranger child the 
jailers took no interest. According toa 
Pall Mall Gazette,’’ who 
briefly reviews this transaction apropos 
of the Naundorff claim (which, by the 
way, he apparently regards as worthy of 


writer in the *‘ 


serious attention), the substitute, if there 
were one, ‘* was a dumb child, and the 
stratagem was concocted by MM. de 
Frotté and Ojardins, emissaries of the 
Prince de Condé, who had bought over 
the jailer Simon From this memorable 
day it is historically certain that the 
Dauphin was never seen, and the pre- 
cautions taken to prevent any commu- 
nication between the royal child and 
the outside world and even the inmates 
of the prison were singularly diligent 
Strict orders were given not on any pre- 
tence to let him communicate with his 
sister, and he was kept in complete soli- 
tude. He was further confined in a dark 
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room; and Laurent, the head jailer of the 
Temple, who, according to the Duchess 
d’Angouléme’s own evidence, had hith- 
erto treated him with great respect, 
henceforth showed no regard whatever 
for the prisoner. This, no doubt, might 
give a semblance of probability to the in- 
ference that Laurent could have no inter- 
est in an obscure child who was the vic- 
tim of some mysterious machination. It 
is also certain that the young captive was 
completely dumb from the period assigned 
as that of the substitution. When the 
delegates of the Committee of Public 
Safety visited him in February, 1795, he 
did all that was demanded of him, rose 
and walked a few steps at their bidding, 
but disregarded all injunctions to speak. 
Simon’s wife passed the remainder of her 
life at the Hospital for Incurables; and, 
according to the testimony of the sisters 
who attended her, she repeatedly denied 
the death of the Dauphin. She declared 
that she and her husband had taken part 
in his escape on the very day of their re- 
moval from the Temple; she explained 
that a basket containing toys for the young 
Prince, among which was a large card- 
board horse, had been brought to the 
prison, that the dumb child was in it, and 


that the Dauphin took his place in the 
basket, and was carried out in a cart 
among their articles of furniture.”’ 

We may add that the writer just quoted 
considers that among all the pretenders 
Naundorff’s claim is ** by far the most 
plausibly maintained. While waiting for 
the light that M. Jules Favre is to shed 
in the Court of Appeal on the descent 
of his would-be royal clients, the opin- 
ion of so serious an historian as M. 
Louis Blane may be quoted. This writer 
admits that, in spite of the most minute 
inquiries into the fate of young Louis, 
there is ample room for doubt, and ends 
by observing that so large a number of 
if 
the impossibility of meeting with the real 


’ 


dauphins would not have turned uj 


one had been satisfactorily demonstrated.’ 
Bat we incline rather to the opinion we 
have already expressed, namely, that the 
developments of the case will show that 
its revival has been less due to any fresh 
discovery of affirmative evidence than to 
the present disorder and incertitude of 
French affairs, which tempts ‘* Louis de 
Bourbon ”’ to cast his line with never so 
slight a hook into the troubled waters 
whence so many rival anglers seek to fish 
out a sceptre. L. H. 


A VERY OLD GRAVE. 


rTNWO hundred years ago the tears were 
dry— 
The flowers forgot, two hundred years ago, 
Far off, with summer and the sea, was [, 
When it was with me in the grass, know. 
Yet, suddenly, here in the shadow and sleet, 
So‘near I touch its black and empty stone, 
That old, old grave lies at my very feet, 
With many a thistle sharply overgrown. 
I hide my piteous sobs in the great snow, 
I give my utter wailing to the air, 
To think the dust of one who was loved so 
Forgotten by the whole world should be 
there. 
I think of words the dearest ever said ; 
Of ring, or rose, or ribbon—gifts of his ; 
Of birds he listened to, of books he read, 
When time was sweet—how bitter now it 
is! 
I see his wife at evening stand awhile 
Beside her little lighted glass, and try 
To put on beauty for his sake, and smile 
Across the dark at him—if he were nigh ; 





I feel the warm, quick suns shrink toward 
the nicht, 
And show the last still bed, the look of 
rest, 
The awful after-loneliness, the white 
Outgoing face, the hands upon his breast. 
Oh, has it been two hundred years indeed 
Since the last violet on your grave I laid, 
Since my own heart above i¢ ceased to bleed, 
And crept beside it to the pleasant shade? 


Am [Ta ghost before my time come here— 
As I two hundred years from now may 
come— 
Haunted with old dreams of a life too dear, 
Myself a Sorrow, shapeless, V iewless, 
dumb? 


Yes, surely it is even so; for I, 
Though with you, in the fairest spheve 
would weep, 
Remembering one breath of Love gone by, 
Or missing blossoms where you seemed to 
sleep. 
8. 


M. B. Prart. 
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~) HE was a Jersey princess, and her 

throne was a low bit of broken wall 
outside the cottage-door, whence she used 
to nod her curly head to the passers-by, 
and call out, ** Dood-by, m’sieurs,”’ in 
her broken English and shrill baby- 
treble. 

It is thus I see her first—a bright spot 
of color against the warm red-brown back- 
ground of earth and wall, and the arch 
of spotless blue above—a dab of carmine, 
patched with yellow about the head, a 





torn print garment—once white—and two 
dusty, dimpled, rose-pink legs, the little 
fat toes clinging like a monkey’s to the 
rough, lichened inequalities on the side 
of the wall. 

** Good-by, little one. This is the right 
way down to Rozel Bay, is it not? ’’ 

** Mais oui, oui. A basla. Lulu come 
down. Lulu show m’sieur.”’ 

The dab of color jumps down, a great 
deal more of the firm rosy flesh than pro- 
priety admits becoming nakedly patent 
to the eye in the descent. Two short 


h up into mine, and 


puds of fingers reac 
[am provided with a guide on the spur 
of the moment. 

* Lulu, Lula!’ cries a voice from the 
cottage, ** ot vas-tu, méchante? Viens 
done de suite, p’tit chat! ”’ 

Lulu, [ grieve to see, is not of an obe- 
dient disposition. She stamps one pink 
foot in the sandy soil, shakes her yellow 
head defiantly, and retorts ina shrill gal 
ble, which sounds something like this— 
** V’c'duire m’sieur basvoirl’dats.”’ 

I am free to confess that my knowledge 
of Jersey French is not equal to a trans- 
lation. 

I find myself in the unpleasant position 
of an involuntary child-stealer£ 'To my 
relief, the half-door of the cottage opens, 
and there comes out a tall, ripe, brown- 
skinned girl of seventeen, with eyes black 
and shining as slge-berries after a shower, 
and neat, pretty Jersey features smiling 
under the great white sunbonnet, turned 
back like the cup of a huge convolvulus. 
To her I appeal, laboring with solemn 
British desperation after my long-forgot- 
ten foreign exercises : 


LULU.” 


** Mademoiselle, cette—petite—enfant 
—a voulu-——”’ 

The pretty red lips curve upwards in a 
ready smile. 

** Ah, yes, m’sieur, it is Lulu’s way.” 

(She evidently doesn’t think much of my 
French, for she answers in English.) 
**So many excursion people come this 
way to see our bay and the gardens of La 
Chaire above, that ‘ la petite’ has taken 
the habit to play at guide. M’sieur will 
please excuse, The neighbors do so spoil 
the child, she grows troublesome. Fi 
done, Lulu!" 
‘* Lulu not trouble. Lulu ben sage,”’’ 
stammers the baby-sinner, stamping a 
small sirocco in her wrath, and holding 
tightly to my finger the while; then 
changing her key with the agility of a 
vocal acrobat, and turning two suddenly 
moist blue saucers of appeal on me, she 
whispers coaxingly, ‘* Lulu only want 
show de chemin. Let p tit Lulu £0, 
hein? ”’ 

Naturally, Lulu is permitted to go. It 
is evident that this young princess is 
deeply versed in the arts of cajolery—a 
person not to be denied anything within 
the compass of human possibility. 

The black-eyed damsel and | exchange 
glances of intelligence, and succumb si- 
multaneously. Lulu tightens her pull on 
the finger she has captured, and leads me 
off, pattering in shrill triumph through 
the dust, and along the steep, narrow 
path which leads outward and downward 
to the rock- girdled beach of R ze Bay. 
By-and-by we have to step out of the 
way; an excursion car is bearing down 
| 


upon us, creaking and swaying as the 


heavy load of gaudily-dressed, blowsy- 
faced British tourists, and neat, sallow- 
skinned Parisians, all of the bourgeois 
class, but different as beings from two 
distant spheres, presses forward on the 
straining, staggering horses, and grates 
against the side of thé hill. Not wishing 
to immolate myself, an involuntary vic- 
tim, beneath the wheels of this descend- 
ing juggernaut, I retire to a clump of 
ferns and brambles on the outer edge of 
the path, clutching Lulu’s fat wrist tight 
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ly, and horribly afraid lest that impetuous 
young lady should choose to rush forward 
and be smashed on the road, or roll back- 
ward and be smashed onthe beach. The 
result seems equal. 

[ am a neryous man, and grow hot and 
damp all over with anxiety. Lulu, on 
the other hand, is as cool as a cucumber. 
She holds me, indeed, but much as a con- 
quering Delaware would his captive 
Mingo, or a stern aunt her refractory 
nephew. She nods her charming head 
familiarly to the driver (an unmistakable 
Paddy), smiles upon him with all the 
sweetness those round blue eyes can be- 
stow, and hails him with condescending 
urbanity. 

‘* Hi! Malone, bo’zour, bo’zour! ”’ 

The driver's face expands into a grin ; 
he waves his hand cheerfully. 

** Good mornin’ te ye, p’tit Lulu; is it 
afther a ride yer wantin’ the day, me 
lady?” 

It is possible that Lulu may have 
stooped to such an idea on previous occa- 
sions, though at present she looks on it 
in the light of an insult. With great 
skill, however, she pretends not to hear, 
and addresses herself patronizingly to the 
dusty, steaming excursionists. 

** Dood-by, m’sieurs et mes lames. 
Malone go show you Rozel Bay. Lulu 
aussi! Lulu got son m’sieur, V'la 
done! ” 

This last in a tone and with a wave of 
the unoccupied dimpled fist which draws 
instant and general attention on the cap- 
tive Mingo. Lulu is satisfied. The car 
rolls on, and we follow. The cloud of 
dust is in our eyes; thered faces, copper- 
culored silk gowns, and hideous flowery 
hats of the female B. T. disappear from 
view down the winding curves of the 
path. We hear Malone ery, ‘‘ There's 


Rozel!”’ for the benefit of his passengers. 
We too reach the corner. Li 


il 
quishes her Mingo, folds her fat palms 


u_relin- 
ecstatically, sets her fat legs as wide apart 
as is anyway consistent with an upright 
position, and, copying Maijone’s tone with 
the nicety of a practised actress, repeats, 
** Zere’s Rozel!”’ 
voice of glee, and beginning to jump up 
and down like a soft ball of wool tossed 
into the air and back again—‘* Lulu show 
it m’sieur—Lulu—not Malone! ”’ 

I stand still, and look about me—at the 
steep rough path with its overhanging 
wall of ochre-red earth, topped by a 


Then changing to a 
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tangle of feathery grasses and matted 
white-veined ivy—at the broken, precipi- 
tous hillside—the patches of golden gorse 
and flaming purple heather—at the mot- 
ley red roofs and steep pebbly paths of 
the little fishing village nestled down in 
a nook between the dark green hills and 
the yellow strip of sandy shore—at the 
gray quadrangle of the garrison wall with 
its living scarlet dots speckling the in- 
terior—at the broad, flashing sheet of 
burning blue waters, beaming and dim- 
pling like a breastplate of diamonds under 
the July sun—at the brown, weather- 
beaten fishing-boats hauled up high and 
dry upon theshingly beach, and far above 
at the gray roof of the wayside cottage 
blinking dimly in the yellow sunlight. 
It is so pretty a scene, so bright and pic- 
turesque, that I could have stood gazing 
for a length of time, but for Lulu. Tak- 
ing my hand again, that insinuating 
tyrant remarks carelessly, as of a subject 
of general interest : 

‘* Sweeties in deshop dbas. Bery dood 
sweeties.”’ 

** Ta, indeed? And Lulu would like 
some?’ 

‘** Mais oui,’’ with most serious gravity ; 
‘* m’sieur have some too.”’ 
Monsieur accedes, seeing it is expected 
of him, and together we descend to the 
village. Lulu pilots the way with sur- 


prising agility to the ‘* sweety’’ shop, 
and I meekly invest in a small load of 
taffy, brandy-balls, comfits, ete., for my 
guide. She,however, has no idea of hay- 
ing them made into a mere parcel, but 
opens first one tiny palm to be filled and 
then another, clasping her short fingers 
firmly over their sticky contents. | 
meekly suggest her pinafore as an extra 
receptacle; but Lulu, looking at the 
holes therein, shakes her head decisively 
Doubts of the propriety of utilizing the 
only remaining garinent occur to both 
us, When Lulu solves the difficulty 
suddenly throwing back her head, a: 
opening a small red cavern fenced by tw 
rows of wee white pearls. I fill it ob 
diently, full—very full. Lulu nods ¢ 
tentedly, and then, speech being impos- 
sible, vives me one round cheek to kiss, 
and so trots away on her homeward 
route. 

Poor little fat legs, how weary they 
must have grown before they reached the 
top of the hill! Standing on the beach 
twenty minutes later, [saw the wee white 
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figure toiling painfully upward, and 
stooping every half-minute to pick up one 
of the sweeties which would escape from 
hands or mouth. 

This was my first meeting with Lulu ; 
but long before I left Jersey we had 
grown intimate friends. My acquaint- 
ance with the hospitable mistress of La 
Chaire, whose gardens, cut out of the rock, 
are the show-places of Rozel, brought me 
often to that pretty bay; and whether on 
fo it or horseback, if I passed the cottage 
and called, ‘* Where’s p’tit Lulu?” out 
flew the dimpled owner of that name, 
rlee, and holding up her 


dancing for g 
chubby hands to be taken by ‘le m’sieur 
qui m‘a donné des sweeties.”’ 

Lulu lived with her grandmother—a 
hard-faced old dame, wearing the short 
stuff skirt, clumping shoes, and broad- 
winged snowy cap of Bretagne—who 
worked in the fields; and her pretty 
young aunt Manette. Father, grand- 
father, and uncle had all been lost, 
drowned in the sea, out fishing the night 
Lulu was born; and mother went before 
morning to seek them. ‘The shock killed 
her, and left Lulu orphaned before she 
was an hour old; but the child lived and 
thrived. All the neighbors round about 
pitied and made much of the helpless 
baby; the fishers in especial taking so 
warm an interest in her welfare that at 
three years old Mile. Lulu was the ac- 
knowledged pet of Rozel, and the ruling 
spirit in that lonely cottage on ‘the hill- 
top. 

wo years and a half had passed when 
accident again brought me to Jersey for 
my summer holiday; and as a matter of 
course one of my first excursions was to 
Rozel Bay, and my kind friend at La 
Chaire. Iwas on horseback, and the day 
was hot and thunderous, breaking every 
now and then into those sudden down- 
pours, those terrific sheets of rain, for 
which the island is so disagreeably noted. 
Not having an umbrella, I was naturally 
desiruus of getting to La Chaire before 
being caught in one of these waterspouts ; 
yet as [ neared the well-known house by 
the roadside, the remembrance of Lulu 
made me draw rein and slacken pace, 
looking out for a glimpse of my little 
friend, and calling her name aloud in 
hopes of seeing a pair of startled, joyous 


eyes flash out in answer. 
Vain idea! There was no voice in re- 
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ply, no rush of little feet, no round, 
bright face lifted up to kiss me. ‘The 
house stood there, silent in the yellow, 
thunderous light, dust upon the gray 
walls, dust upon the closed windows, dust 
upon the untidy tufts of blood-red carna- 
tions straggling over the dry, light soil 
outside the door. Never a sound from 
within; never a puff of smoke from the 
chimney. The place looked dark, dismal, 
and deserted, as though a curse had fallen 
on it; and wondering and disappointed, I 
rode down to the village and put up my 
horse at the inn before going on to La 
Chaire. 

There I inquired for my baby guide of 
former years. ‘There, in the stable yard, 
I learned from the old man who acted as 
groom what had happened to the happy 
cottage, and where its little queen had 
gone. 

Lulu was dead! 

** Monsieur remembers her aunt,’’ the 
man said, ‘‘a pretty, dark girl, with 
cheeks like peaches, and velvet eyes. 
* Douce Manette, the fishers called her ; 
but for all her beautiful eyes they did not 
find her ‘douce* to them. Le bon Dieu 
knows how many lovers she had in the 


re here; but never a one 





vill rot inside 
the cottage room where Manette washed 
and sewed and kept care of Lulu while 
the grand’mere Was away at Work, never 
a one of them all till Philip Gordon, a pri- 
vate from the garrison there, found his 
way up the hillpath, and into Manette’s 
wilful heart. Ah, Dieu! from that day 
all went wrong. Gordon was an idle, disso- 
lute sort of fellow, and the grand’mére 
would have none of him. She found out 
that he spent every sou in folly as soon as 
it came; that his officers looked on him as 
au black sheep; and that, for aught his 
comrades knew, he might have a wife in 
every garrison town already. La grand’- 
mére turned him out of the house the first 
time she caught him there, and forbad 
Manette to see or speak to him again. 

** Manette dis yheyed. 

‘““Qne cannot judge these things, 
” 


m’sieur, eh? Perhaps the grand’mere 


was over harsh. Perhaps Gordon per- 
suaded the girl that he was a victim to 
cruel calumny and injustice—¢a passe 
Every time he could get leave in the day, 
when old Mére Le Brun was away, he 
used to come to the cottage; and Lulu, 


happy and important, kept guard as sen- 
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tinel at the door while the lovers talked. 
We in the village knew it all; and when 
we saw ‘p’tit Lulu’ scrambling down the 
hillpath with one little hand grasping the 
neck of her pinafore, more than one of us 
guessed that Manette had tucked a scrap 
of paper in there with a message for her 
soldier lover. Lulu liked to be busy, 
you know, m’sieur; her little feet never 
tired of running errands for the folk she 
loved. 

** One day the end of all this arrived. 

**The regiment was ordered to leave 
Jersey abruptly, and Gordon with diffi- 
culty contrived to let Manette know that 
he would be with her by a certain time to 
say ‘ Good-by,’ and make arrangements 
for their future. Behold! as if by mal- 
ice, that very day Mere Le Brun had 
rheumatisin, and would not go to work, or 
suffer Manette to leave her. Perhaps she 
Dieu sait. At any rate there 
she was, and there was Manette, wild, 


suspected. 


restless, miserable, and dreading every 
moment that Gordon would appear. At 
last an idea struck her. She ealled Lulu 
and bade her run down the path, meet 
her lover, and keep himaway. Lula 
went at once. The grand’mére saw the 
child scamper off and cried : 

**Come back, p’tit chat, it goes to 
rain hard! Come then, wicked one!’ 

* Hélas! you knew Lulu. She was 
wilful, la petite, and she loved Manette 
more than the hard old grandmother. 
She ran on not heeding. It was a black, 
stormy day, like this, but worse. Great 
drops of rain began to fall; and Mére Le 
Brun, afraid for the child, bade Manette 
go and fetch her back. Figure to your- 
self how gladly her daughter obeyed! 
She flew off like a hare, her face all one 
rose of joy. Then L suppose ‘la grand’- 
mére suspected. She rose up and follow- 
ed; and there, a little way from the path, 
all among the ferns and stones on the 
sharp slope of the hill, stood Gordon with 
Manette in his arms, and Lulu sitting on 
a point of rock beside them, serene and 
smiling amid all the rain and storm. 

“Tt all happened in one second. 

“The girl saw her grandmother’s 
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threatening face over her lover’s shoulder 
and started, back, Gordon threw out his 
arm to keep her, and somehow, by acci- 
dent, knocked ‘ p’tit Lulu’ off her rock 
by the jerk of his elbow. Then there 
came a great blaze of lightning, a rush 
of rain which frightened them all. ‘They 
heard Lulu ery, and tried—all three—to 
save her as she fell, fell, fell, rolling from 
rock to rock over the ferns and brambles. 
M’sieur, you are pale; you guess, it was 
quite useless. The old woman was stiff; 
Gordon had to think of Manette lest she 
too should slip, and dash herself down. 
When they reached the bottom Lulu lay 
there upon the stones quite still and white, 
her little body all broken, her hands torn 
and bleeding. Dead, m’sieur? yes, stone- 
dead. There was one cut on the little 
head, all among the yellow curls—you 
could have put your hand in it. 

‘*They buried her three days later. 
All the neighbors round came to see her 
laid in holy ground, la petite ange. There 
was not a dry eye. Monsieur can com- 
prehend; but the regiment had gone be- 
fore then, Gordon with it; and la grand’- 
mere could not leave Manette, whi lay ill 
of a fever in her bed. 

** Pauvre fille! she did not die; but it 
was full five weeks before she could even 
sit at the cottage-door again; and then 
her beauty was all gone; her skin yel- 
low, her eyes dull, like an old, old wo- 
man. Ido not think her brain was ever 
quite right after that; she would look so 
wanly at you and say, ‘ Lulu, Lulu,’ over 
and over again in a dull, hopeless way ; 
then ery out in great agony, or creep 
away to weep. I think she knew her 
folly and wrongdoing had killed the inno- 
cent lamb who loved her, and could not 
live it down. Poor Manette! one’day la 
grand’mére shut up her cottage and car- 
ried her away. She said the neighbors 
talked about them ; ‘and our poor are very 
proud, voyez-vous, m’sieur, They went 
away to France all in a day; and since 
then the house is empty. There is no 
little face to laugh out at you; no child 
to take the place of * p’tit Lulu.’’ 
Turopore GIFT. 
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A CASE OF CONSCIENCE, 








TERE was something about Miss 
A Gilmartin which had always balf- 
fled me. 

Did she like me or not? She was not 
a fortress easily taken. If the old motto 
be true, 

* Chateau qui parle, 
Femme qui écoute, 
Va se rendre,” 
then I might hope, for she did listen to 
me with an attention which was flatter- 
ing, andshe did look at me with a pair ot 
steel-blue eyes which were bewildering. 

She was never cruel or contemptuous, 
as are some women (more’s the pity), but 
she was a little too bright; I had a suspi- 
cion occasionally that she was laughing 
at me. She was one of those women 
enormously worth winning, but of whom 
men are a little afraid—women whose in- 
tellects dominate the heart. 

It was this uncertainty which was 
hanging over me (combined with her ad- 
mirable dancing) which induced me to 
ask Miss Gilmartin to dance with me in 
the German cotillion at Delmonico’s, on 
a certain evening. 

She had just been returned to me by an 
appreciative partner when I opened my 
case: ‘* I have a case of conscience to 
lay before you. Is there any time like 
the present, Miss Gilmartin ?”’ 

** Well, [ think we can count on fifteen 
minutes at least,’’ said my partner, *‘ and 
that is enough for any ‘case of con- 
science.’ Now if it were a matter of 
worldly prudence, | should not ask you to 
accept so short a time.”’ 

* | see,’’ said I, ‘‘ that Tommy Fletcher’ 
is far off, even at the other end of the 
hall, marshalling his forces, and we shall 
not be called on to be gay for several 
minutes. I think I will venture ig 

** Do so very quickly, then,” said Miss 
Gilmartin, ‘* for Tommy’s tactics are as 
uncertain as Napoleon’s, and he may he 
here in two minutes. Now tell me, what 
dreadful thing have you been doing? Is 
there a duel impending, or have you been 
cheating at cards? have you broken the 
heart of a woman, or have you been seen 
in asecond-rate set? have you had an un- 
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successful yacht, or worse still, have you 
lost your fortune ?”’ 

** Miss Gilmartin, I belong to the com- 
mon people; I have no distinction; I shall 
never rise above the commonplace in any- 
thing; therefure I have none of these 
things on my mind.”’ 

**] am sure, Mr. Rassell, that you have 
been betting on an unsuccessiul horse.” 

** Miss Gilmartin,”’ said 1 ponderously, 
**T am about w propound to you the most 
serious question ever asked by a man to 
a woman—except one! IL am going te 
ask you how a man should beliave to the 
woman to whom he has engaged himself, 
if he has ceased to love her.”’ 

**And you expect me to answer so ma- 
mentous a questiun as that immediately, 
and in the German cotillion?’ 

**T do not know what | expect, exactly 
(you being a woman), but I do expect to 
know better after you have done talking 
what I think myself.”’ 

** Really, Mr. Russell, I admire your 
frankness, and your politeness still more ; 
still, [ thank you for confessing that I am 
awoman! that isa compliment in itself.’’ 

“Of the very highest character, my 
dear Miss Gilmartin. The eloquence of 
compliment can no further go in these 
days of fine-ladyism, than to say that I 
think you are a woman.”’ 

** Then I am to tell you how an engag- 
ed man should behave to a woman to 
whom he has pledged himself, after he 
finds out that he has ceased to love her?’ 

** Yes, that is my question better ex- 
pressed,” 

** Well, then, I should answer the ques- 
tion by asking another: What is the posi- 
tion of the lady? Isshe rich or poo., alone 
in the world, or surrounded by a powerful 
family ?” 

‘*Ah—you are a woman. You are 
begging the question.”’ 

‘* And that, Mr. Russell, is what you 
men never do, and you never use dis- 
honest subterfuges in argument, and you 
never try to turn your adversaries’ front, 
and you are always so just and straight 
forward!” 

‘*Sarcasm, my dear Miss Gilmartin 
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plays on your beautiful lips like the sheet 
lightning on the summer cloud, and glit- 
ters but to charm, not to wound! ”’ 

‘* Now you are talking sense, therefore 
I will answer your question. Let us see, 
what was it? ”’ 

‘* Miss Gilmartin, levity is becoming 
somet.mes, but when a man deliberately 
asks a woman an important philosophical 
question concerning his future bappi- 
ness is 

““Oh, don’t prose, I beseech you! I 
do remember now—something about 
breaking off an engagement, was it not? 
Yes, I seem to collect myself: you want 
to get out of ascrape; you do not know 
how; you want me to help you. Well, 
how far have you gone? ”’ 

“Miss Gilmartin, you are trifling with 
the rights of man. I have come to you 
in a serious spirit to ask you a very im- 
portant question in ethics, on one of those 
exceedingly delicate points of human con- 
duct in which we are all perilously inter- 
ested; and instead of giving me good 
advice you make me a grindstone on 
which you are simply whetting your wits. 
Now I ask is this kind? is it humane? 
Remember, I am a fellow being! ”’ 

** Mr. Russell, [ blush with the morti- 
fication of a detected felon, but 1 do de- 
clare that 1 have never considered you a 
grindstone—no, not for one moment a 
grindstone! Mr. Russell, if you do not 
withdraw that offensive epithet, I shall 
burst into tears! ”’ 

‘“‘T withdraw it,and confess myself a 
scoundrel, a murderer, if you wish; bat 
will you tell me, Miss Gilmartin——”’ 

‘There is Tommy Fletcher beckoning 
for us to come ; we must go and dance.”’ 

When we returned to our chairs, and 
had resumed our wind, I asked Miss Gil- 
martin again what she thought of my 
question. If ever a woman was mistress 
of the arts of fence (and they all know a 
good deal about it), Miss Gilmartin was 
that woman. 

** You ask me if a man is bound in 
honor to marry a woman whom he has 
ceased to love?’’ said my tormentor. 

** No, [ do not ask you anything of the 
kind. [ask you if a man who, being en- 
gaged toa woman, finds that he has ceased 
to love her, ought, either in consideration 
of her happiness or his own, to marry 
her, thus doing so under false pretences. ”’ 
** Well, | should say that a man find- 








ing himself in that dilemma should tell 
the young lady how he feels, and leave it 
to her, always premising that she is well 
off, surrounded by a powerful family.”’ 

‘*Then you would treat the rich gir] 
better than you would do the poor ones ?”’ 

** No, I would not do that ; but if I were 
engaged to a poor girl, who stood alone in 
the world, I would love her, anyhow.”’ 

** Ah! dear Miss Gilmartin! a woman's 
sophistry! Remember the poet’s lines : 

‘ Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is not bought; 
Nor voice nor sound betrays 
Its deep impassioned gaze.’ 
Have I any right to marry any woman, 
rich or poor, to whom I have promised 
my love, if suddenly I find that I have not 
the power to give her my love? Should [ 
not be a more honorable man if I confess- 
ed to her my utter bankruptcy, and said 
to her before marriage that which my 
eye, my lips, my voice would tell her every 
day after marriage ?”’ 

‘* I suppose,’’ said Miss Gilmartin pen- 
sively, ‘‘ that a pious humbug of pretend- 
ing to love her would be very wicked.”’ 

“It would not be wicked alone, dear 
Miss Gilmartin, it would be impossible 
No woman who loves is ever deceived in 
that way.”’ 

**I come back, then, to my original 
view. If the lady to whom you are en- 
gaged——"’ 

‘** My dear madam, I did not say I was 
engaged. I am arguing, perhaps, a sup- 
posititious case.” 

** Oh, I am very sure you said you were 
engaged.’ 

‘**'The inaccuracy of the female mind, 
Miss Gil——”’ 

** Now, if you begin to attack the fe- 
male mind, I will not talk another mo- 
ment. If there is anything I pride my- 
self upon, it is my extreme accuracy, and 
a power of arguing entirely independent 
of feeling. If I could be influenced or 
prejudiced by mere feeling, Mr. Russell, 
I would never attempt to talk sensibly on 
any question. Tam arguing this question 
with you in the most cold-blooded and 
unfeeling manner, sacrificing or telling 
you how to sacrifice the happiness of some 
believing, trusting, beautiful girl, who 
has been lel to believe that you love her, 
will marry and protect her all the days 
of her life, and now you, led away I+ 
some mere fancy for some entirely un- 
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worthy person, I dare say, are seeking 
fur some excuse which you expect me to 
make for you, to break off this engage- 
ment and to——”’ 

‘** Miss Gilmartin, your eyes are flash- 
ing gloriously, and your cheeks wear a 
carmine which, permit me to say, is of 


the best quality. I read in your expres- 
sion that you think me a knave and a 
fool; and although these are opinions 
which are not flattering to my self-love, I 
must pause in the argument to record this 
opinion, that I never saw you look so 
handsome in your life. However, this is 
not argument, it is feeling! Suppose 
I am asking you how my favorite brother, 
my dear brother Charles, in whose happi- 
ness [ am deeply interested—how he shall 
behave to that beautiful, powerful heiress 
to whom he has engaged himself, and 
whom he loved dearly in June, but whom 
he loathes in September. How shall 
Charles, I say (poor Charles), behave to 
this dear, handsome, powerful heiress, in 
the most honorable manner for her future 
happiness and his honor? ’”’ 

**T do not believe you have a brother 
Charles,’’ said Miss Gilmartin fiercely. 

‘‘Or,”’ said I, warmed by argument, 
** my other dear brother, my proud, sensi- 
tive Ben, the boy whom I have brought 
up, and whose happiness is so dear to me 
—shall [ allow him, although pledged to a 
charming orphan, whose love for him is 
all she has in the world, shall [ allow him, 
now that he finds he does not love her 
enough, to marry her and to wreck her 
happiness, when if he tells her now that 
he does not love her, she may marry some 
man who does love her, and be happy ever 
after? ’’ 

‘*T think your brother Ben isa villain,” 
said Miss Gilmartin. 

‘**Then ought we to allow the trustful 
orphan to marry him?”’ said I. 

**No,’’ said Miss Gilmartin. ‘*T shall 
advise all my female friends to avoid the 
family.’’ 

Here Tommy Fletcher descended upon 
us like a male fury, and we commenced 
a galop which hore us off as on the wings 
ofasimoom. Miss Gilmartin danced bet- 
ter than she argued. There was a defi- 
nite point and purpose and sticking to the 
subject in her dancing, which I found 
wanting in her argument. She was the 
best dancer of tine period. 

The next time I met Miss Gilmartin 
she was ina softer mood That was the 
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best thing about her. She was changea- 
ble, not always so sharp and clever and 
audacious, and snapping a man up. She 
was sometimes in a twilight and tender 
mood, which is a beautiful thing in wo- 
man. 

‘*T have been thinking very much of 
what you said to me the other evening, 
Mr. Russell,’’ said this ingenuous girl 
(knowing if you want to flatter a man out 
of his eyebrows, that you have only to say 
‘*T have been thinking of what you said 
to me ’’)—‘* I have been thinking of what 
you said to me the other evening about a 
man’s duties to the woman to whom he has, 
perhaps in a moment of mistaken enthu- 
siasm, pledged the devotion of a lifetime, 
and then has found out, as we mortals are 
apt to do, that he was mistaken. The 
man who finds this out has perhaps 
thought the woman amiable, charitable, 
large-minded, and real, which is his mis- 
take. She is really capricious, penuri- 
ous i 

‘A horrid fault in a woman,”’ said I 
parenthetically. 

** She is jealous of her own sex ; she does 
not make his friends welcome; she is 
small-minded vg 

** And cunning,”’ added TI. 

Miss Gilmartin turned a pair of liquid 
blue eyes suddenly upon me. (1 do not 
like to have her do that, it makes chills 
run through me. It seems a {ittle as if 
she could see further than my reserve in- 
tends that she shall see.) 

** And he makes up his mind that he 
could not be happy with such a woman. 
Then his sense of honor is troubled. 
is the weaker vessel, and he must not 
wound her, nor bring on her the scorn 
and contumely of the world. 
gagement has heen announced ; how can 
he withdraw? ”’ 

** Exactly the ease of my 
Charles, heautifully put,”’ said T. 

Miss Gilmartin waved 
hand, as if impatient of interruption. , 

‘* But he writes her a letter; he tells 
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her in the most carefully-worded epistle 
(not to hurt her self-love) that he is con- 
vinced that he cannot make her happy, 
that certain complications in his own life 
prevent his thinking of marriage i” 

‘“*Charles ought to have thought of 
those before,’ said I meditatively—but 
you might as well have stepped Niagara 
as Miss Gilmartin. 

‘*She immediately acquiesces, returns 
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him his ring, and announces to her friends 
that the engagement is broken off——”’ 

**Tt would be awkward for him if she 
didn’t acquiesce,” said I. 

‘¢__and marries soon after a much more 
desirable man.”’ 

“Oh, now that is a little too abrupt! 
Don’t you think so, Miss Gilmartin?” 
said I. 

**Or we will take the case of your 
brother Ben, which is far more complicat- 
ed. He has won a dear, loving, trusting 
creature, who lives with a horrid old 
aunt. She has no near friends and no 
fortune. Ben is her lode star, her one 
dear object in life. After a youth of sor- 
row she meets with this bright, hopeful 
promise of happiness. He wins her with 
much diffidence and trouble, for hers is a 
heart not easily won—a sensitive, proud 
heart——”’ 

‘** Stop a moment, dear Miss Gilmartin, 
for I am getting too much affected. I 
cannot stand your pathos,’ said I with 
feeling. 

‘*She has rejected hundreds of others 
for Ben. Their love isa beautiful episode 
of pure confidence on her side, of manly 
protection on his. She makes her little 
preparations for her marriage, when Ben 
finds that he does not like her way of tak- 
ing her eoffee. From that her walk be- 
gins to displease him, her smile finally 
becomes obnoxious, and her hands, which 
he never perfectly admired, loom up red 
and terrible. Here, without any fault of 
his own, Ben finds himself in a shocking 
diiemma, He asks himself what shall he 
do? Marry this woman, feeling that his 
love is all gone, giving her only the faint 
reflex of a forgotten feeling, depriving her 
of a woman's first privilege, the posses- 
sion of a devoted heart, living all his life 
a hypocrite’s life, with a smile on his lips 
but in his eye a falsehood, protecting her 
from want and from her disagreeable old 
aunt, but giving her an unloving husband 
and—and ié 

Miss Gilmartin paused for breath. 

‘* Ben,”’ said I, ‘* is in a very bad posi- 
tion. I do not see any way for him to 
escape. By the way, did you mention 
whether this orphan with the red hands 
had blue eyes or not? Ido not remem- 
ber. Allow me to say, however, that 
‘faint reflex of a forgotten feeling’ 
good. It does not mean much, but it 
sounds very well.’’ 
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Miss Gilmartin smiled. 

** Mr. Russell,’’ resumed Miss Gilmar- 
tin in a calm, didactic manner, ** you ask- 
ed me in the German cotillion the other 
evening if I would give you my advice in 
a ‘case of conscience.’’? (That girl had 
a very good verbal memory.) ‘* And I 
have tried todoso. You introduced (fab- 
ulously of course) the case of your two 
brothers, a very neat way of giving mea 
choice of dilemmas, I have tried to ex- 
plain to you by my imaginary cases that ] 
think your brother Charles could be ex- 
cused, because the lady has many power- 
ful friends to support her, and that best 
of friends to a woman, a large fortune. 
Your brother Ben cannot be excused. He 
must so school his mind that he shall get 
over his objections to the young lady 
whom he has won, and he must marry her 
and make her a good hushand.”’ 

** Not loving her?’’ I asked. 

** Yes; it is a case where the happiness 
of the man should be sacrificed to that of 
the woman; and if she has no moral de- 
fects, he will grow to love her. I think, 
too, that she has blue eyes.”’ 

** Then Ben shall marry her, forthwith. 
But, my dear Miss Gilmartin, there is 
another and worse case in our family. 
I have never told you about Alfred. 
How can [ picture to you Alfred’s condi- 
tion? He is engaged to a woman, per- 
haps, who has every virtue, including 
that of poverty, which you seem to lay 
great stress upon, and he suddenly finds 
himself dreadfully in love with another 
woman. Alfred is not a flirt ; on the con- 
trary, he is a sincere and honest fellow, 
who does not know much of the world—a 
man who thinks every woman an angel. 
He has met—we will say at a watering- 
place—a very pretty girl with a designing 
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** Oh, now you are relating a case of 
capture. I will have nothing to do with 
those; I always sympathize with hunted 
animals, and help them to escape.”’ 

** Well, then, we will correct Alfred’s 
biography : He has made love to a girl, 
and she has accepted him. She is moder- 
ately good-looking, fascinating to a small 
extent, rather exigeante (which flatters 
Alfred), but she is unsympathetic. They 
go to the play together; she does not see 
the points which he dees; the humor and 
the pathos, the subtle shades of meaning 
which charm Alfred, fail te reach the 
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woman by his side. They go to the opera, 
and listen to‘ Lucia.’ The fine passion 
of Sir Walter's beautiful creation fails to 
reach her. She looks at the bonnets 
while Edgardo is tearing his heart out, 
and Lucia’s despair does not interest her 
so much as does the length of her back 
hair. Alfred asks her if she doves not 
like the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor’ better 
than any of Scott’s works, and she says 
she has never read it. Soon through the 
gamut of human emotion. When he is 
laughing at the humor of some joke, his 
ladylove thinks he is laughing at her. 
She does not read his alphabet; they 
speak a different language. Yetshe loves 
him, and she shows him off as the captive 
of her bow and spear. Alfred, poor fel- 
low, went on in this way, wondering if 
hife alter all, even with love, were nota 
very imperfect thing, when he met a wo- 
man who did speak his language—a wo- 
man sympathetic, emotional, and gifted, 
a@ woman with tact, with prescience, who 
understood his ideas before he uttered 
them, and who, with soft, sweet voice, 
reads him his favorite authors so well 
that they glow with a new meaning. 
This woman is unconsciously reading to 
him the riddle of life. 
she is the woman for him. With her, life 
would be a poem ; she ripens in him that 
which is crude, she makes all work, all 
effort easy to him. To see her sitting at 
the head of his table, the queen of his lit- 
tle realm, would make him a monarch ; 
otherwise, life will be but a dreary piece 
of task work. 
Dreary, respectable calm, polite despair, and 
one’s duty! 
These and the world, for dead love. 
What shall Alfred do, dear Miss Gilmar- 
tin? Be, I pray you, more lenient to Al- 
fred!” 

At this moment from some neighboring 
parlor there floated to our ears the impas- 
sioned music of ** Robert, toi quej’aime,”’ 
sung by a voice so rounded, full and grand, 
that our conversation died a natural 
death. We listened to perliaps the most 
perfect love song in the world with bated 
breath, and except that the beautiful blue 
eyes of Miss Gilmartin filled once or twice 
with tears as she listened, I should have 
thought her indifferent to Alfred, his suf- 
ferings, struggles, and contending loves; 
but something in the way she listened 
tuld me that my latest story had impress- 
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ed her. After this, although T met Miss 
Gilmartin often in society, 1 could not 
bring about a /éte-a-téte. She continued 
to avoid me. I thought perhaps that [ 
and my brothers had bored her. 

I do not know why I was so much 
shocked and astonished to hear that Miss 
Gilmartin was engaged. She was beau- 
tiful, she was a belle, why should she not 
be engaged? I heard she had carried off 
one of the matrimonial prizes of the day. 
There was nothing more natural. Women 
must wed ; there is nothing else for them 
to do. 

Yet it was withsomething ofa pang that 
I remembered, when I went off to Europe, 
that our last conversation had remained 
unfinished. 

On the beautiful drive at Nice, inhal- 
ing the odors of orange blossoms and 
oleanders, and gazing on the glorious blue 
of the Mediterranean, a sapphire set in 
sapphire, I passed two ladies in a car- 
riage, one of whom bowed. 

Was it the reflection of the sky and the 
sea, or was that blue flash from the eyes 
of Miss Gilmartin? A nervous thrill as- 
sured me it was the latter. 

If that transcendent prospect, the he- 
ginning of the Corniche road, ean have an 
improvement, I think it derived that bene- 
fit on this auspicious occasion. I found 
Miss Gilmartin and her mother at the 
Hétel de |’Europe that evening, and 
learned from the latter that Miss Gilmar- 
tin’s engagement was broken off. It was 
only the next morning that we found our- 
selves taking a breezy and fragrant walk 
together, which ended in ourseating our- 
selves under a group of oleanders, with 
the Mediterranean for a plaything. 

** Mr. Russell,’’ said Miss Gilmartin, “ I 
never told you what I thought of Al- 
fred.” 

‘*The king who burnt the cakes?” 
said I. 

‘* No, your brother, who burnt his fin- 
gers. How did he get out of that af- 
fair? ’? 

** Miss Gilmartin, truth compels me to 
say that he never was in it; therefore 
he got out of it perfectly. I fear that 
Charles and Ben and Allred were all in- 
vented in order to hear the views of a fair 
critic on the greatest of all subjects.’’ 

**T wish I had known that,’’ said Miss 
Gilmartin, ‘‘ and you—yow have not been 
engaged?” 
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‘*] have never had the honor yet,’ I 
answered, ‘‘of being accepted by any 
lady.” 

** Then why did you propound those 
serious questions for my settlement ?”’ 

** Because, dear Miss Gilmartin, I am 
a very prudent man, and wish always to 
know what I shall do when the trying 
moment arrives.”’ 

Miss Gilmartin was silent a moment ; 
then, with something of an effort, she 
said: 

‘* You have heard of my recent experi- 
ence? I have been looking at your ques- 
tion from the woman point of view. I 
found I had made a mistake—I had en- 
gaged myself to a man whom I did not 
love. Should I marry him, to make both 
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of us unhappy, or should I make that 
correction before marriage which it is so 
impossible to make afterwards? I decided 
that I would do the latter. It has been a 
painful experience, involving me in the 
charge of inconstancy, and perhaps heart- 
lessness ; yet I know 1 have done right. 
Have I not, Mr. Russell? ”’ 

I made a few remarks here of no gen- 
eral interest to the public, although I 
think the sky, the sea, the breeze, and 
the oleanders approved. 1 took Miss Gil- 
martin in my arms and kissed her. 

We pledged an engagement then and 
there, which has never been broken, and 
we hope that while 

Life sullies not its lily pages fair, 
Death writes no Finis to its history. 


M. E. W.S. 
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66 5 ARRY, where have you been all 
morning ? ”’ 
‘“‘Down at the pool in the meadow- 
brook.”’ 
*“ Fishing?’’ ‘* Yes, but the trout were 
wary— 
Couldn’t induce them to take a hook.”’ 
“ Why, look at your coat! You must 
have fallen. 
Your back’s al! covered with leaves and 
muss.’’ 
How he laughs, good-natured fellow ! 
Bad luck fishing makes most men cross. 


** Nelly, the Wrigltts have called—where 
were you?” 

‘* Under the trees by the meadow-brook, 
Reading, you know, and it was too lovely: 
I never saw such a charming book.”’ 
The charming book has pleased her 

greatly ; 
There’s a happy light in her sweet blue 
eyes, 
And she hugs the cat in most fervid fash- 
ion, 
To staid old Tabby’s intense surprise. 


Reading? well, yes, but not froma novel. 
Fishing? truly, but not with a rod. 

The line is idle, the book neglected ; 

The water-grasses whisper and nod. 


TLe sportsman bold and the earnest 
student 
Talk softly of—what? Perhaps the 
weather; 
Perhaps—no matter; whatever the sub- 
ject, 
It certainly brings them close together. 


Tt causes their words to be softly spoken, 
With many a lingering pause between, 
The while the shadows chase the sun- 
beams 
Over the mosses gray and green. 
Blushes are needful to its discussion, 
And soft, shy glances from downcast 
eyes, 
In whose blue depths are lying hidden 
Loving gladness and sweet surprise. 


Trinity Chapel is gay this evening, 
Bright with beauty, and flowers, and 
light; 
A full-dressed fisherman stands at the 
chancel, 
With Nelly beside him all in white. 
The ring is on, the vows are spoken, 
And smiling friends, good fortune wish- 
ing, 
Tell him his is the fairest prize 
Ever brought from a morning’s fishing. 
Greorce A. Baker, Jr. 
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THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

We need not ask, nor if we did should 
we be likely to ascertain, the exact pur- 
pose of the Alliance in holding its Octo- 
ber meeting. Conjectures of its aim 
would-be easy had not all reasonable sur- 
mises been carefully anticipated and baf- 
fled by the members themselves. I re- 
member hearing one of them say: ** We 
are asked the object of our assembling 
here. Four words have been used in this 
connection: first, uniformity; second, 
unanimity; third, unity; fourth, union.”’ 
As this phrase rolled out, with effective 
pauses and stresses of emphasis, that light 
rustle among the pews was heard which 
usually signifies approval. Yet the dis- 
tinguished speaker added: ‘‘ Now it is 
not uniformity, because,’’ etc.; and in 
like manner he showed that ‘‘it is not 
unanimity,’’ nor ** unity,”’ nor ** union.”’ 
Under such cireumstances it becomes rash 
for any observer to pretend that he can 
point out the precise purpose of the late 
conference, especially as, when the time 
came for making resolutions, none were 
presented save votes of thanks; so that 
the assembly separated without putting 
forth any collective expression of opinion, 
advice, request, or belief. 

But since politicians, philosophers, fire- 
men, and freemasons habitually collect to 
address each other without giving the 
reason why, surely clergymen may be al- 
lowed an equal privilege. And besides, 
as Doctors Hall, Payne Smith, and 
Stoughton acutely suggested, the Alliance 
may he meant not to make but to mani- 
fest unity—a unity whose existence has 
been doubted by Romanists and skeptics, 
This latter result it did accomplish in 
part, yet not fully; for one American ar- 
guel so effectively against the union of 
Church and State, that he was publicly 
rebuked and silenced by the chairman, on 
the ground that offence might be taken 
by members of the English establishment ; 
whereas, Mr. Girdlestone of London 
(well known for his late efforts to dimin- 
ish the use of cabs on Sunday by profess- 
ing Christians) was permitted to extol 
the union of State and Church. Again, 
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Dr. Muhlenberg, discussing ** The Lord's 
Supper as the Central Ground of Christian 
Union,” denounced ‘that avoidance of 
one another’s comimunions, which is com- 
mon among all Protestant Christians ”’ 
adding that ‘‘ when they do this on reli- 
gious grounds, it is hard to reconcile such 
conduct with aught of hearty realization 
of membership in the one body of Christ."’ 
So Dr. Hodge, in his paper on * Union 
by Faith,’’ is reported as arguing that 
“*every believer, no matter who or what 
he is, is in the church; no church has a 
right to demand more for Christian com- 
munion than Christ demands to enter 
heaven; it is the duty of all Christian 
churches to regard as valid the sacra- 
ments and orders one of the other.’’ One 
of the chief evangelical sects, the Bap- 
tists, will hardly manifest unity in this 
way, refraining, too, ‘‘on_ religious 
grounds’’; and when the Dean of Can- 
terbury and Bishop Cummins carried into 
effect the ideas of Drs. Hodge and Muhl- 
enberg by communing at Dr. John Hall's 
Presbyterian church, one Bishop Tozer 
fraternally but formally protested to ‘* my 
lord bishop’ Potter against this mani- 
festation of unity, and promised to carry 
the case to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
—so that an ecclesiastical lawsuit grew 
out of the conference as soon as it ended, 
But these are trifles. Though it is in- 
judicious to say, with a distinguished 
critic, that *‘ the meeting was a realiza- 
tion of unity—henceforth no scoffer, be he 
Romanist or atheist, can honestly prate 
of the divisions of Protestantism,’* yet 
the conference, as a whole, was conspicu- 
ously harmonious. It also eluded in large 
measure the unctuous sensationalism and 
silly clap-trap usually foisted upon such 
gatherings by people who are not simple, 
who love mummery, grimacing, and the- 
atrical effects. Save certain florid poly- 
glot services, the performance of a prayer, 
one Sunday, in five different languages at 
the same time, and a presentation of the 
** Holy Bible in English”? as a rare gift 
to each foreign delegate, there was little 
tomfoolery. The conference wasted no 
strength in fighting windmills. Discard 
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mg the pulpit fuible of proving truths 
that nobody doubts, and overthrowing er- 
rors that nobody defends, its members 
grappled the vital religious questions of 
the hour, recognizing as their enemies 
credulity on the one hand and skepticism 
on the other. 

Were Bunyan’s Pilgrim to repeat his 
jeurney in these days, good old Christian 
would find both Pope and Pagin lying in 
wait for him as of yore, but Pagan would 
be the livelier. In times when Paray-le- 
Monial pilgrimages and monstrous mira- 
cles do not keep Protestants from hanker- 
ing after the Romish communion, we can- 
not well forecast the decline of the Holy 
See. But it has tremendous enemies to 
contend with. Among them is the great- 
est statesman of modern times, backed by 
the chief military power of the globe, 
purging Germany of Jesuits, telling Rome, 
“Thus far shalt thou go,’’ 
Church to State, and exploding the pre- 
tensions of those who for centuries ** have 
declared that they knew the will of God 
nore exactly than their neighbor, and on 
the strength of this affirmation have 
claimed to command him.’’ There are, 
too, the Old Catholies, headed by Dollin- 
ger and Hyacinthe; and these are unin- 
tentionally aided by a Vatican policy 


subjecting 


which to an age like ours proclaims papal 
infallibility. It turns out that the Alli- 
ance, formed long ago on the ground that 
existing anti-Roman appliances were in- 
complete, now appears, by contrast with 
these fresher enemies of Popery, almost 
eonseryative and charitable ; and the ** In- 
dependent,’ in skilfully reviewing the 
October conference, is able to say: 

On the subject of Romanism we have been 
greatly pleased with the catholicity of the views 
expressed. There has been almost no denun- 
ciation of the Church of Rome. Dr. R.S8. Storrs 
gave a statement of the fairer side of Romanism, 
80 appreciative that Catholics could almost print 
it as a defence of their faith. Pastor Witte’s 
apology for the relation of the Prussian Govern- 
ment to the Roman Catholic Church, was virtu- 
ally a confession that the policy of the Govern- 
ment was indefensible except on principles of 
pressing political expediency, Who could say 
no to the appeal of the venerable President 
Woolsey : “If the Catholics should come to you 
and say, ‘ We believe that through the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved,’ will 
you not receive them as brethren ?” That put 
on its right basis the Alliance of the future. 


If, therefore, the evangelical Protes-— 
tantism of to-day, as represented by the 
Alliance, be compared with that of a cen- 
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tury ago, a change of attitude becomes 
manifest. Then, transubstantiation, the 
mass, relic worship, the papal hierarchy, 
and many things still regarded as errors, 
were usually held to be errors sufficient to 
justify the Protestants in refusing to re- 
ceive Papists as brethren, and to partake 
in their communion, even though they 
might look for salvation through Christ’s 
mercy. 

Latitude in creed rather than narrow- 
ness, pantheism rather than Romanism, 
has of late become the largest sup to the 
old Protestant faiths. Pagan renews his 
youth. Mr. Mivart satirically suggests 
that ‘the Aryan race is pagan to the 
marrow of its bones,’’ and that we shall 
have a ‘‘ great pagan revival.’’ Spencer, 
Biichner, Hiickel, Huxley, Mill, ‘Tyndall, 
Darwin, throw down the gauntlet to the 
Scriptural view of man’s origin and his- 
tory. The change has happened within 
a quarter of a century. Mr. Gladstone, 
in his Liverpool speech on the ‘* Progress 
of Unbelief,’’ says that the Bridgewater 
Treatises, published about 1834, seemed 
to be a public proclamation of the estab- 
lished harmony between science and re- 
ligion, and that for nearly twenty years 
thereafter no man of character appeared 
as the avowed opponent of Christianity, 
The first trumpet-blast of the coming as- 
sault was sounded, according to Mr. 
Gladstone, by the ‘‘ Vestiges of Crea- 
tion,’’ a work which “ 
was almost universally condemned. The 
1 


in general society 
difference of times was observable when 
the fatalistic book of Mr. Buckle became 
a favorite.’ The Free Religious Asso- 
ciation, which followed the Alliance in 
New York, maintained that there is no 
antagonism between science and religion ; 
but the first question is, Is there any an- 
tagonism between Darwinism and reve- 
lation? The Free Religious Association 
welcomed alike to its brotherhood ** Chris- 
tians, infidels, and Mohammedans,’’ on 
the ground that it has 
of doctrine, to which assent is required. 
But the question for the Evangelical Al- 
liance was not whether the ‘* new depart- 
ure ”’ of science is opposed to all conceiv- 


sé 


no creed, no body 


able religions, but whether it is opposed 
to the Christianity of the Bible. Does 
Darwinism conflict with the evangelical 
faith? Is there any such thing as a 
Bible history of creation, and does the 
theory of evolution square with it? Is 
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there a distinctively Scriptural view of 
the entrance of man into the world, the 
creation of animals each after its kind, the 
fall of man, and the necessity of an atone- 
ment—that central theme of Trinitarian 
belief? And how, if at ail, does it affect 
this body of doctrine tu derive man from a 
monkey, and the monkey from a clot of 
animated jelly ? 

With Darwin’s theory, I say, of the 
origin of species and the descent of man, 
with Huxley’s protoplasm, with Bastian’s 
theory of the Beginnings of Life in the 
conversion of non-living into living mat- 
ter (a change, he maintains, as capable 
of being effected in the chemist’s retort 
as within the tissues of a living body), 
how does the new science affect the old 
faith? Does it necessarily imply that 
the Scriptural view of man’s relation to 
his Creator may be a mistake; that the 
martyrs died fora myth; that the Chris- 
tian world has been the vietim of a theo- 
logy as false as that of the Stoics or Epi- 
cureans ; that pantheism is as plausible 
as belief in a personal God, in whose 
image man is made; that immortality 
itself, the full assurance of which the Gos- 
pel alone gave to the world, is obscured 
by scientific doubt? 

These questions would be urgent were 
the doctrine of evolution anything more 
than a theory, whose evidences appeal 
powerfully to many scientific minds, but 
to most men are totally inadequate for 
cunviction. The majority of unscientific 
minds of ordinary intelligence and can- 
dor will render, I think, the verdict 
** Not yet probable ’’ on the new hypo- 
thesis. But were the fact otherwise, did 
evangelical believers accept the scientific 
view of Adam as *‘ our ape-like ancestor 
with a tail,’’ would they as readily un- 
derstand how his ‘* fall ’* from the high- 
est stage of apeliood or the lowest of man- 
hood caused the tremendous series of 
events which Milton sings? Does such a 
theory add strength, for example, to the 
doctrine of the necessity of an infinite 
sacrifice for man’s redemption ? 

Again, would accepting the evolution 
theory diminish popular faith in the Bi- 
ble? Apparently not one of the sacred 
writers had a suspicion of the Darwinian 
origin of man, though a right view of 
man’s origin would clearly assist an ex- 
planation of his religious responsibilities, 
Jt may be said that the Mosaic view of 
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the creation was disturbed by geology 
without unsettling popular confidence in 
the Scriptures. The Mosaic view, how- 
ever, has not been abandoned by all evan- 
gelical believers, and often, where it has 


been abandoned, a change of view has re- 
sulted regarding the extent of Scriptural 
inspiration, as more than one address de- 


livered in the Alliance attests. Besides, 
the conflict of geology with Genesis was 
hardly vital, since geology only exacted 
that broader meanings should be given to 
such Scriptural words as ‘‘day”’ and 
‘“ereate,”?’ and that figurative 
should be grafted upon certain verses 
that have been taken literally. The sa- 
cred writers knew nothing, probably, of 
the Copernican system; but that igno- 
rance did not affect their inspiration. On 
the other hand, even their religious 
teachings become perplexing, if it be true 


senses 


that manoriginated from a small fish, and 
if ‘* sexual selection ’’ and the ** survival 
of the fittest ”’ 
progress, instead of that manifest guid- 
ance of the Deity set forth in the Scrip- 
tures and that continuing care which we 
call Divine Providence. 

The members of the Alliance squarely 
faced the issue raised between evangeli- 
eal faith and Darwinism. Some of them 
denounced the doctrine of development as 


were the sources of human 


unscriptural, while others were cautious, 
in view of its extraordinary popularity 
with scientific men. Some of the allied 
clergymen who are interested in botany 
said that they had been accustomed to 
use the Darwinian theory as a working 
hypothesis in their recreations, without 
fully believing in it. The leading essay 
on the subject was intrusted to the dis- 
tinguished President MeCosh, who said, 
**It is uscless to tell the younger natu- 
ralists that there is no truth in the doctrine 
of development, for they know that there 
is truth, which is not to be set aside by 
denunciatiun.”” The Rev. Dr. Brown 
squarely announced his belief in the 
hypothesis of development, even for the 
creation of the animal kingdom, and his 
further belief that the general adoption 
of this hypothesis would have ** a benefi- 
cial effect on religion.’’ It is important 
to note that Dr. Brown declared he still 
held the views of the shorter catechism 
regarding sin, justification, providence, 
Dr. Anderson accepted Dar- 


Dr. 


and prayer. 
winism as his working hypothesis. 
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Dawson would not accept it as regards 
species, because it conflicts with the Bi- 
ble, but even Dr. Dawson warned religious 
teachers that ‘‘ the lamentable and grow- 
ing separation between those who study 
God’s works and those who believe in His 
Word is not all the fault of the scien- 
tist.”?> The ** Christian Union” claims 
that both ** MeCosh and Hodge refused 
tu declare themselves in opposition to 
Darwinism ’’; but the inference regard- 
ing Dr. Hodge seems to be incorrect- 
ly derived from the extreme ground on 
which the latter put his opposition to 
Darwinism, namely, that it ‘* excludes 
God and intelligence from creation.’’ 
Mr. Darwin expressly denies that his 
theory ** excludes God from creation.’’ He 
only teaches that man gradually devel- 
oped himself by his natural selection, his 
sexual selection, and the survival of the 
fittest, out of some larvae (resembling 
tadpoles) not unlike those of existing 
marine ascidians. The ‘* Christian 
Union ” says that ‘* evident progress has 
been made by evangelical Christianity in 
the direction of larger views. We should 
not wonder if in twenty years more, when 
the heat of present debate has cooled, the 
Alliance should testify in some way its 
respect for the labors of Mr. Darwin, 
whatever it may then think of the just- 
ness of all his conclusions.’? Dr. McCosh 
said that some persons would be grateful 
to anybody who would help them to keep 
their old faith in the Bible with their 
faith in science. 

An analogous subject discussed by the 
conference was ‘** The Best Methods of 
Counteracting Modern Infidelity.’”? Pro- 
fessors Leathes and Christlieb advocated, 
fur this purpose, practical Christianity 
and ** methods addressed to the heart,’’ 
while both cautioned against insisting too 
much on: ‘‘an exaggerated idea of the 
inspiration of the books of Seripture, in- 
asmuch,”’ said Professor Christlieb, ** as 
no prophet or apostle had ever stated 
when the canonical books were elosed.’’ 
The general arguments, in brief, were not 
denunciatory. In a similar spirit of con- 
fidence in evangelical truth, a leading 
evangelical newspaper says of the body 
which afterwards sat in judgment on the 
Alliance: ‘* We welcome the frank criti- 
cism of the able and earnest men of the 
Free Religious Association. With many 
things that were said a liberal evangeli- 


cal cannot but find himself in cordial sym- 
pathy.”’ If we compare this cool goud- 
humor with the jealous and anxious spirit 
of old Protestantism and current Catho- 
licism, we detect a change. Romanism 
increases the strain of pure authority as 
its only counterpoise to skepticism. It 
brings out new miracles, even when popu- 
lar faith is staggered by the old. As Dr. 
Washburn well remarked, the decree of 
papal infallibility was not the fruit of 
papal vanity or Jesuit craftiness, but of 
a conviction that it was the best barrier 
against unbelief. Romanism fears to let 
down the bars around its field of belief, 
and objects to accepting materialism even 
as a working hypothesis. Romanism 
takes the view that all it is bound to do 
is to keep infidelity from leavening the 
church, even if it prevents the church 
from frankly meeting infidelity half way 
It hesitates to regard theology as ‘* me- 
dizeval husks,’’ and will not surrender 
points in its creed as non-essential. Ro- 
manism relies practically on its doctrines 
of infallibility, pontifical authority, Bib- 
lical inspiration, and continued miracu- 
lous interpositions for the advancement 
of the church, 

Protestantism, on the other hand, is less 
apprehensive of untrammelled thought. 
Evangelical or Trinitarian Protestantism 
has hitherto been more cautious in this 
respect than Unitarian ; but the new les- 
son taught by the Alliance is significant. 
There was, it is true, a wide difference of 
view on the subjects just spoken of. For 
example, Dr. Warren (who, by the way, 
denounced the Free Religious Association 
as ‘laboring to undermine all distine- 
tively Christian ideas’’) argued that 
** Half the destructive power of European 
infidelity in past generations has been 
due to the presence of the party within 
instead of without the church. The ex- 
tra-ecclesiastical position of infidelity in 
America has greatly assisted American 
Christians.”’ But the belief of several 
speakers seemed to be that evangelical doc- 
trines have nothing to fear at any rate 
from the new theory of development; 
and hence, if we cannot define every aim, 
we may detect one result of the conference, 
which was to set an example of latitude 
regarding scientific and religious belief 
which the evangelical pulpit in general 
had never befure essayed. 

Pui Qui.iset. 
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SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 


FERRIER'S EXPERIMENTS ON THE 
BRAIN. 


Amona the diverse results of the ap- 
plication of that mysterious agent, elec- 
tricity, all equally astunishing and un- 
expected, the last and most marvellous 
of all is its application to the brain. If 
the earlier experimenters in electricity, 
who drew sparks and were laughed at 
as triflers, could have understood that 
the subtle agent they were fumbling 
with would yet become not only a ani- 
versal messenger of intelligence, but an 
instrument for exploring and explain- 
ing the action of the organ of intelligence 
itself, they tco would probably have 
Jaughed derisively even as they were 
laughed at. Yet Dr. Ferrier’s experi- 
ments would have fufilled so wild a pre- 
diction as this. In his paper before the 
British Association he gives a general 
account of his observations and the results 
to which they led. The fundamental prob- 
lem of the brain is, what are the offices 
of its various parts in the production of 
mental effects? Phrenology was an at- 
tempt to solve it, but its data did not 
come up to the standard exacted by sci- 
entific men. So insufficient was the proof 
of specific local action, that the view was 
gaining ground that the brain subserves 
mental operations, and that there are no 
parts specially devoted to particular func- 
tions. The fact that extensive tracts of 
the brain may be destroyed by disease, or 
removed after fracture, with no apparent 
mental result, seems to favor the idea that 
the whole brain is involved in each effect. 
About three years ago two German 
physiologists, Fritsch and Hitzig, passed 
galvanic currents through parts of the 
brains of dogs, and produced various 
muscular movements thereby. Nothing 
of value was elicited, but a new method 
was hit upon which in other hands has 
ajready yielded important results. Dr. 
Ferrier took up the inquiry, and says : 

I operated on nearly a hundred animals of 
all classes—fish, frogs, fowls, pigeons, rats, 
guinea pigs, rabbits, cats, dogs, jackals, and 
monkeys The plan was to remove the skull, 
and keep the animal in a state of comparative 
insensibility by chloroform, So little was the 
operation felt that I have known a monkey, 
with one side of the skull removed, awake out 


of the state induced by the chloroform, and pro- 
ceed t catch fleas or eat bread and butter. 
When the animal was exhausted I sometimes 
gave it a little refreshment, which it took in the 
midst of the experiment. 

First, as to the experiments on cats, I found 
that on applying the electrode to a portion of 
the superior external convolution the animal 

ifted its shoulder and paw (on the opposite side 
to that stimulated) as if about to walk forward; 
stimulating other parts of the same convolution, 
it brought the paw suddenly back, or put out its 
foot as if to grasp something, or brought forward 
its bind leg as if about to walk, or held back its 
head as if astonished, or turned it on one side as if 
looking at something, according to the particu ar 
part stimulated. The actions produced by 
stimulating the various parts of the middle ex- 
ternal convolution were a drawing up of the 
aide of the face,a backward movement of the 
whiskers, a turning of the head, and a contrac- 
tion of the pupil, respectively. A similar treat- 
nent of the lower externa! convolution pro- 
duced certain movements of the angles of the 
mouth; the animal opened the mouth widely, 
moved its tongue, and uttered loud cries, or 
mewed ina lively way, sometimes starting up 
and lashing its tail as if in a furious rage. The 
stimulation of one part of this convolution 
caused the animal to screw up its nostrils on 
the same side; and curiously enough, it is that 
part which gives off a nerve to the nostril of the 
same side. 

These results are of very great interest, 
not so much on account of the few facts 
arrived at as because a new method of 
investigation has been opened and veri- 
fied. As is usual in such cases, people of 
ardent imagination and little knowledge 
have jumped to the most extravagant con- 
clusions regarding the outcome of this re- 
search. We may be certain that the ul- 
timate mystery of the aliiance of mind 
and matter will remain a mystery still, 
but we shali assuredly learn something 
more of the laws and conditions of that 
wonderful union. 


FIRELESS LOCOMOTIVES. 

WueEn the London Metropolitan Under- 
ground Railway first went into operation, 
it was supposed that the traffic would 
never require the running of more than 
three trains per hour. But there are now 
forty per hour, and consequently much 
complaint is made regarding the defective 
ventilation. The ** Engineer’ proposes to 
remedy the evil by doing away with the 
locomotive furnace and generating at con- 
venient points, by means of stationary 
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Siemens furnaces, a sufficient amount of 
steam to carry the train through. ‘Two 
methods of carrying this scheme out in 
practice suggest themselves: either the 
pressure carried in the boiler, to begin 
with, must be so great that in falling to 
the working pressure sufficient sensible 
heat will be available for conversion into 
latent heat, or enough water must be car- 
ried to supply all the steim required, al- 
though the pressure falls only a few 
pounds. Under the first system the boiler 
pressure would be say four hundred pounds 
on a square inch, but a reducing valve 
would be provided by which steam of say 
more than one hundred and twenty pounds 
would not veach the cylinder. ‘The press- 
ure would fall probably to one hundred 
pounds during a run, and then the boiler 
would be again supplied with water, and 
the high pressure again attained at the 
stationary furnace, preparatory to an- 
other run. Butif, instead of using a very 
high pressure, the quantity of water 
were augmented, the action and method 
of working would be just the same. 

Provided not more thar ten minutes 
were required to raise steam, the ** Engi- 
neer’’ says that the scheme could be ap- 
plied without difficulty. At each ter- 
minus of a tunnel there would be arranged 
Siemens furnaces with some stight modi- 
fications. Each engine would be brought 
over a suitable gus-burner, if we may use 
the word, and steam would be got up 
with lightning speed. It would only be 
necessary to bring the engine over the gas- 
burner on a side track, turn on the flame, 
and run up the pressure. Engine would 
succeed engine with perfect regularity, 
and the production of steam would be 
really continuous. In a word, the en- 
gines would take in heatas they now take 
in water. The advantages of this system 
are, that not only is the tunnel kept free 
of the deleterious gases of combustion, 
but a great saving might be effected in 
fuel. Any kind of coal would give good 
results in the Siemens gas-producer, 
whereas the most expensive coal has to 
be used in the ordinary locomotive fur- 
nace. 

Experiments with fireless locomotives 
have recently been made in Chicago and 
also in this State. In the Chicago en- 
gine steam in supplied, at starting, to the 
locomotive reservoir, at sufficient pressure 
to carry the locomotive, with a heavily- 


laden car attached, at the rate of eigh- 
teen miles an hour, for the distance of six 
miles. ‘The New York locomotive made 
34 miles, down grades, from East New 
York to Canarsie, in 12 min., 45 sec., with 
steam at 180 pounds pressure on starting, 
which fell to 108 pounds at the end of the 
trip. During a 9 minutes stoppage it 
fell to 104 pounds, and the run back, in 
17 minutes, reduced it to 45 pounds. 


NEW METHOD OF EXTRACTING COP- 
PER. 

In Amador county, California, are sev- 
eral copper mines in which work has been 
suspended for several years, owing to the 
decline in the price of copper ; meanwhile 
the pits became partially filled with wa- 
ter. When this was pumped out, accord- 
ing to the Stockton ‘* Independent,”’ ‘‘a 
remarkable discovery was made. Every 
piece of iron and steel that had been left 
in the mine, and that had been in contact 
with the water, was found to be com- 
pletely decomposed, while around it had 
formed deposits of crystallized copper, 
nearly pure. Shovels, hammers, drills, 
and iron bars were completely eaten up 
by the action of the water, but in their 
place deposits of copper were found, gen- 
erally resembling in shape the pieces of 
iron which had thus singularly disappear- 
ed. Drills and bars had, in that singular 
laboratory, been mysteriously changed 
into irregular copper tubes. The iron 
car-wheels and the iron fastenings of the 
ears had all passed throngh this trans- 
formation. The ring and hook attached 
to the manilla rope used for hauling out 
the car was covered by the water in the 
pit; every sign of the iron hook and ring 
was gone, but in their place a large cop- 
per ring and hook were perfectly formed, 
with the exception of a cavity of the ex- 
act size and shape of the iron ring and 
hook, around which the copper had been 
precipitated, while the rope retained its 
original appearance and was still firmly 
attached to the copper ring 

The owners of the mine have taken ad- 
vantage of the knowledge thus obtained, 
and it is now being successfully worked 
by a process of which the above was the 
first example. It is found that the mine 
contains quantities of sulphurets of cop- 
per, which on heing exposed to the at- 
mosphere rapidly oxidize and change to 
sulphate of copper, a salt which is sol- 
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uble in water. The ores are now taken 
from the mine and exposed to the air, so 
that they may be completely oxidized ; 
then water is turned on thei to dissolve 
the sulphate of copper, and the solution 
is then runthrough vats filled with scraps 
of iron. The sulphuric acid which holds 
the copper in solution, having a stronger 
affinity for iron than for copper, unites 
with it, and the copper held in solution is 
precipitated in the vats. The copper 
thus obtained is nearly pure, assaying 
ninety-two percent. ; and hundreds of tons 
are thus extracted from ores which by any 
other process would not pay for work- 
ing. 

CONTINUITY OF THE GREAT AFRICAN 

LAKES. 

Earty in the summer it was stated, on 
the authority of Sir Samuel Baker, and as 
the result of his personal observation, 
that the two African lakes, Tanganyika 
and Albert Nvanza, are really one contin- 
uoussheet of water, seven hundred miles in 
length. This announcement did not find 
acceptance among geographers, it being 
inconsistent with w-ll-ascertained facts. 
Now we have a letter from Baker to 


‘Sir Henry Rawlinson, dated Khartoom, 


July 2, from which it will be seen that 
the only evidence in favor of the junction 
of the lakes is the testimony of some ig- 
norant and credulous natives, who invari- 
ably shape their replies to suit the pre- 
sumed wishes of their questioner. The 
reference to the ‘‘ discovery ’’ in Baker’s 
latest letter is as follows: ‘‘ The envoys 
sent by M'tése all assured me that the 
Tanganyika is the M'wootan N’zizé (Al- 
bert Nyanza), and that Ujiji is on the 
eastern border; that you can travel by 
boat from Ujiji to the north end of Albert 
lake; but you must havea guide, as some 
portions are very narrow and intricate. 
From my experience of the high-water 
grass, I should expect islands and float- 
ing vegetation in the narrow passes de- 
scribed. [amy no means fond of geo- 
graphical theories, but the natives’ de- 
scriptions were so clear that Laccepted as 
a fact that the Tanganyika and Albert 
lakes are one sheet of water, with 
marshy narrow straits overgrown with 
water grass, through which you require 
@ guide.”’ 


A NEW BIRD OF PARADISE 
Sicnor Luic: M. p'Ausertso, an Ital- 


ian naturalist, for some years past en- 
gaged in the exploration of New Guinea, 
has presented to the British Zodlogical 
Society two specimens, a male and a fe- 
male, of a new bird of paradise, recently 
discovered by him in thatisland. He de- 
scribes the new species as follows: ** It is 
evidently a very rare bird, for many of 
the natives did not know it, but others 
called it gquama. The peculiarity of this 
bird consists in the formation of the bill 
(which is very long, and shaped like a 
reaping-hook) and the softness of the 
plumage. At first it does not appear to 
have the beauty usually seen in the birds 
of this group, but when more closely ob- 
served, and under a strong light, the 
plumage is seen to be both rich and bril- 
liant. The feathers that arise from the 
base of the bill are of a metallic green and 
of a reddish copper color ; the feathers of 
the breast, when laid quite smooth, are 
of a violet-gray, but when raised form a 
semicircle round the body, reflecting a 
rich golden color. Other violet-gray 
feathers arise from the flanks, edged by a 
rich metallic riolet tint; but when the 
plumage is entirely expanded, the bird 
appears as if it had formed two semicir- 
cles around itself. Above the tail and 
wings the feathers are yellowish, under- 
neath they are of a darker shade. The 
head is barely covered with small round 
feathers, which are rather deficient be- 
hind the ears ; the shoulders are of a to- 
bacco color, and underneath the throat of 
a black blending into olive eslor; the 
feathers of the breast are vivlet-gray, 
banded by a line of olive, and those of 
the vent white. The bill is black, eyes 
chestnut, and the feet of a dark leaden 
eolor. The food of this bird is not yet 
known, nothing having been found in the 
stomachs of those 1 prepared but clear 
water.”’ 





SILK-GROWING IN ENGLAND. 

Mvcu interest has lately been awakened 
in England on the subject of sericulture, 
and efforts are making to introduce that 
branch of industry into the country. At 
the Internaticnal Exhibition of the pres- 
ent year a number of silkworm eggs from 
Orde, Switzerland, were hatched and the 
worms passed successfully through all 
their transformations. The eggs were 
hatched cn calico, stretched on a shallow 
wuvden frame, hung from the rool. Te 
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prevent injury by mice or vermin a sheet 
of glass covered the frame, with a small 
space between for ventilation. The eggs 
hatched well, and the worms, over six 
thousand in number, were gathered in 
tulle nets and placed in the magnanerie. 
They kept in perfect health, and showed 
no sign of disease during any of the 
changes, nor was there any loss of worms, 
which, considering the variable weather, 
proves how strong and healthy the breed 
must be. ‘This hardiness is to be attribut- 
ed to the open-air system of breeding, 
which is followed at Orbe. 

During the second age about 100 
worms were put on a small tree, sur- 
rounded by a wire-net cage, sv as to test 
the open-air system in the English climate, 
Bat the smut of the London atmosphere 
soon destroyed them, a result which also 
followed when some worms in the third 
age were set out on trees. 

Cocooning began July 18, and was all 
over in about eight days. The worms 
mounted strongly, and formed their co- 
coons quickly and well. Most of the co- 
coons were well made and of good size, 
some being very large. The quality of 
the thread is reported excellent, and it 
reels off with little breakage. ‘The aver- 
age of the cocoons give about 1,500 yards 
of silk, and the weight*of the entire 
yield is expected to be one pound and a 
quarter. 

DOMESTIC GAS MANUFACTURE. 

Avona the appliances appertaining to 
domestic economy on show at this year’s 
International Exhibition in London, the 
domestic gas-making apparatus attracted 
particular attention. The machine was 
exhibited in full operation. It consists 
of an iron retort fixed over an ordinary 
kitchen range, so that the gas is distilled 
while the usual processes of cooking are 
going on. The retort holds forty pounds 
of coal, a charge which is exhausted in 
an hour anda half, and yields 160 cubic 
feet of gas. The coke is then removed 
and used for supporting the fire, and a 
fresh charge of coal is supplied to the 
retort. The gas issues from the top of 
the retort to the worm of a condenser, 
and through it toa petroleum chamber, 
and then passes on to a purifier consisting 
of four perforated floors covered alter- 
nately with layers of lime and sawdust. 
Having found its way through these, it 
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is then conveyed to a reservoir of the 
usual construction in the outer air. One 
ton of coal gives 9,000 cubic feet of gas. 
A secund form of the apparatus is in- 
tended to be fixed independently in some 
outbuilding for the generation of gas 
alone, and is calculated to supply it for 
domestic use at a cost of 2s. 2d. sterling 
per 1,000 cubic feet. The price of the 
two forms of apparatus is 50 and 80 
guineas, respectively. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT HELL GATE, 

Tue following notes from the ‘** Scien- 
tific American ’’ on the progress of the 
mining work at Hell Gate will convey 
some idea of what has already been done 
and of what yet remains to be done. Ow- 
ing to the reduced appropriation made 
this year by Congress, the work at Hal- 
lett’s Point progresses slowly, very few 
miners being employed. ‘The headings 
and gaileries are nearly completed, ac- 
cording to the original plan, but still an 
immense volume of rock remains to be 
removed. It was first intended to remove 
part of the rock dry and the rest by grap- 
pling after the break up of the reef by a 
grandexplosion. But the experience since 
gained in Pot Rock shows that the cost 
of grappling in a current like that at Hell 
Gate would far exceed that of removing 
the rock from below, even under the un- 
favorable conditions which prevail at 
Hallett’s Point. It has therefore been 
decided to sink the entire excavation un- 
der the river some twenty feet deeper, 
making a cavity capacious enough to en- 
gulf the roof and its supports, and still 
leave a depth of water sufficient for the 
passage of the largest vessels. 

The skill and care with which the work 
has thus far been carried on give assur- 
ance of the successful completion of the 
undertaking at as early a day as the funds 
provided will admit of. Already 90,000 
blasts have been fired, consuming 30,000 
pounds of nitro-glycerine, without a sin- 
gle accident. An elaborate survey of the 
Gridiron has been made by soundings 
during the year, but as no appropriation 
has been made for its removal, it will re 
main as it is for some time to come. 





FORMATION OF DIAMONDS, 
A VALUABLE collection of diamonds and 
other gems was exhihited by Dr. A. C. 
Hamlin at the Portland meeting of the 
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Awerican Association. The diamond is re- 
garded by Dr. Hamlin as geologically the 
most recent cf all gems. He rejects the 
theory that it takes its crystalline shape 
within solid rocks, by the disintegration 
of which it is released, and is subse- 
quently found among the dédris in river 
gravels and other similar places. He as- 
serts that the diamond is found in, or 
rather upon, beds of gravel, usually mod- 
ified drift, and has never been found any- 
where else. The diamond placers of 
South America, India, Ceylon, and South 
Africa are all geologically identical ; the 
placer is usually a filled-up lagoon, of 
basin shape, with gravelly bottom. Near 
the margin the diamonds are found at a 
slight depth, imbedded in the gravel. 
Nearer to the middle of the lagoon the 
depth of the gravel may be seventy or 
eighty feet, and hence it is necessary to dig 
to that depth to find the diamond stratum. 
This universal mode of occurrence, to- 
gether with other reasons, leads to the 
conclusion that the formation of diamonds 
began long after the close of the drift 
period, and that they are of undoubted 
vegetal origin, and have been crystallized 
by the erystallogenic forces pervading the 
gravel in which they are found. 


THE FRENCH SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION, 

Tue French Association for the Promo- 
tion of Science, which held its second an- 
nual ‘congress at Lyons in August last, 
gives fair promise of future usefulness. 
The number of members who attended 
the Lyons congress was over four hun- 
dred, and several very important papers 
were read. The Association held its first 
meeting last year at Bordeaux, and the 
members residing in that city have form- 
ed a local association with aims identical 
with those of the national Assvciation. 
In the secretary’s report the wish is ex- 
pressed that similar local scientific organ- 
izations might be established in every 
city at which the congress holds its ses- 
sions. The next meeting will be at Lille. 

One of the objects of the French Asso- 
Ciation is to give material aid to students 
engaged in original scientific investiga- 
tions. The funds remaining in the treas- 
ury at the end of last year amounted to one 
thousand three hundred franes, and were 
expended for this purpose. The sum is 
small, but it must be remembered that the 
Association is little more than a year in 
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existence even yet, and the initial ex- 
penses must have been considerable. The 
money was expended as follows: ‘To 
the aquarium at Arcachon—an institu- 
tion which has rendered very important 
services to the study of ichthyology in its 
scientific and economical aspects—five 
hundred frances. To M. St. Loup, of the 
Faculty of Sciences of Besangon, three 
hundred franes, to assist him in pursuing 
his researches on ozone. ‘To M. Petit, 
master mechanic of the Southern Railway 
(France), two hundred frances, to aid him 
in his efforts to construct a new style of 
printing telegraph. ‘The directors of the 
railroad company, however, had antici- 
pated the Association and given M. Petit 
all the aid he needed. The money was 
therefore given to M. Clavaud, of Bor- 
deaux, to help him in the publication of 
his important botayical work, ‘* The Flora 
of the Gironde.’’ M. Prat, of Bordeaux, 
received two hundred frances; he is en- 
gaged in experiments on the production 
of fluorine in the free state. One hun- 
dred frances were voted to M. Raymond 
Pottier, of Dax, who is making a collee- 
tion of the prehistoric remains of his 
locality. 





HAY FEVER, 

Dr. E. DecatsNE communicates to the 
French Academy of Science the following 
observations on what is called hay fever. 
This affection, says he, attacks not only 
those who are engaged in haying, but 
also those who have nothing to do with 
such work; not only those who are ex- 
posed to the emanations springing from 
forage plants, but also those who are pre- 
served from such influences. In short, 
while the author does not go so far as 
to entirely discredit in all cases the 
belief that this malady is aggravated by 
these emanations, still he holds that they 
act a very secondary part. All the 
symptoms of hay fever occur, according 
to him, at every season of the year, and 
are the result of exposure to the sun and 
then to cold while the body is moist with 
perspiration, persons of emphysematous 
(bloated) habit being specially liable to 
attack, whether exposed or not to the ac- 
tion of the irritant emanations. The an- 
nual periodicity of the complaint, which 
is usually regarded as one of its character 
istics, Dr. Decaisne holds to be not proven, 
most of the patients he observed having 
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passed several years without any of the 
symptoms. 

As for the dyspnoea (difficulty of breath- 
ing) which is usually regarded as one of 
the surest signs of the malady, the author 
considers it to be a more or less pro- 
nounced extension of the irrit«tion of the 
nasal and pharyngeal mucous membrane, 
as in the case of epidemic catarrh (yrippe). 
He would therefure erase from the cata- 
logue of diseases the title hay fever, which 
is nothing but a catarrhal fever influenced 
and modified in its causesand in its course, 
according to the patient’s habit, by the 
atmospheric conditions which produce 
acute bronchial affections. 





STEEL BARS INSTEAD OF BELLS. 

Sreet bars produce a very pure, dis- 
tinct, and melodious sound, and possess 
many advantages over church bells of 
moderate size. In Germany they are in 
some measure supplanting bells in church 
steeples, and an English publication, the 
** Choir,’’ advocates their general use, on 
the ground that while in point of sono- 
rousness they are equal to the common 
bell, in certain other respects they are to 
be preferred to it. Thus, their weight 
will be light in comparison with the pon- 
derous engines they are to replace. They 
will not burden the steeple so much, and 
consequently will give more scope for ar- 
chitectural design. Their winding and 
hanging up will not be so difficult, dan- 
gerous, and expensive. They are not lia- 
ble to crack, as is the case with bells, 
and are therefore adapted for use in any 
climate. ‘They can be operated by a sim- 
ple mechanical contrivance. 

The cost of these bars is so low that 
three or four of them, forming a peal, 
whose weight would not exceed one hun- 
dred pounds, could be manufactured in 
England for fifty or sixty dollars, whereas 
three bells of the same power would cost 
five times as much. ‘They can be made 
of any dimension, weight, or power of 
sound. Every note or harmony can he 
produced more easily, and the tuning is 
obtained more precisely, than in cast bells. 
OF course these bars are also adapted for 
use wherever bells are now employed. 


PLANTS IN SLEEPING ROOMS, 
Tue following record of experiments 
made by Professur Kedzie of the Michi- 


gan Agricultural College, on the noctur- 
nal exhalation of carbonic acid by plants, 
corrects a very general misapprehension, 
and will be read with interest by every 
lover of plants and flowers. ‘* Not to 
leave this matter in the condition of mere 
conjecture,’’ writes Professor Kedzie, ‘1 
have gathered and analyzed specimens of 
air from a room where the influence of 
growing plants would be exhibited in a 
greatly exaggerated form. ‘Thus, instead 
of taking the air from a room containing 
a few plants, I gathered it from the col- 
lege greenhouse, where more than six 
thousand plants are growing. I gathered 
the air befure sunrise on the mornings of 
April 16 and 17. The room had been 
closed for more than twelve hours; and 
if the plants exhaled carbonic acid to an 
injurious extent, the analysis of air from 
such a room would certainly disclose this 
fact.’’ a 

What, now, was the proportion of car- 
bonic acid in this air? Absolutely less 
than in the open air without! The three 
specimens of air gathered on the morning 
of April 16, from different parts of the 
room, gave 4.11, 4.00, and 4.00 parts of 
carbonic acid in 10,000 of air—an average 
of 4.03 in 10,000. The two specimens 
gathered April 17 gave each 3.80 parts 
of carbonic acid in 10,000. The average 
for the five specimens would be 3.94 in 
10,000, while outdoor air contains 4. 

This deficiency of carbonic acid Profes- 
sor Kedzie atiributes to the absorption of 
carbonic acid and consequent accumula- 
tion of oxygen during daylight, as the 
windows of the greenhouse were closed 
day and night on account of the cold. To 
ascertain whether the air of the green- 
house had more carbonic acid by night 
than by day, he gathered two specimens 
of air in different parts of the house at 
two o’elock p.m. April 17. These gave 
1.40 and 1.38 parts carbonic acid in 10,000, 
or an average of 1.39, showing that the 
night air contained more carbonic acid 
than the air of day. ‘‘ But now,”’ says 
Professor Kedzie, ‘Sif a room in which 
were more than six theusand plants, 
while containing more carbonic acid by 
night than by day, contains less carbonie 
acid than any sleeping-room on this con- 
tinent, we may safely conclude that one 
or two dozen plants in a room will not ex 
hale enough carbonic acid by night to in 
jure the sleepers.”’ 
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CLIMATIC VARIATION OF BIRDS, 

Tur ** American Naturalist ’’ for Octo- 
ber contains an interesting paper by Mr. 
Robert Ridgeway on some new forms of 
American birds. A notable feature of this 
paper is, that departing from the coim- 
mon habit of erecting every difference 
into a specific distinction, the author re- 
girds the forms described ‘* as merely cli- 
matic races of species which have like 
representatives in other geographical 
provinees.’”? The paper also includes 
svime hitherto unpublished descriptions of 
races of birds, by Professor Baird. 

In 1851 a form of white-throated rock 
wren was met with in Mexico that has 
never been found outside that country, 
and it was therefore named ¢roglodytes 
Mevicanus, or more lately catherpes Mexi- 
canus. The first form described in Mr. 

tidgeway’s article is clearly of the same 

species, though it does not occur in Mex- 
ico. It extends from the northern bound- 
ary of that country through the central 
regions of the continent as far north as 
the 40th parallel; is smaller than its 
Mexican relative, somewhat differently 
eolored, but with very similar habits ; 
differences readily accounted for by the 
differing conditions under which the two 
races respectively live. 

Numerous other examples of similar 
import are given, in some of which two, 
and in others three, forms are described 
as belonging to a single species, but 
separable into races by differences which 
have in all probability oviginated in their 
differing conditions of life, these differing 
conditions being largely of a climatic 
character. 





HEAT-CONDUCTING POWER OF DIFFER- 
ENT ROCKS. 

Proressor Herscuet and Mr. Lebour 
have been experimenting on the heat- 
conducting power of various rocks, and 
communicated to the British Association, 
at its late meeting, the results of their ob- 
servations. Twenty-eight specimens of 
rocks were reduced to uniform circular 
plates, each five inches in diameter and 
halfan inch thick. Out of six specimens 
that had been tried, slate plates, cut paral- 
lel to the plane of cleavage, transmitted 
heat faster than any of the others. Where 
the flow of heat had become uniform, the 
water was raised one degree Fahr. in thir- 
ty-two seconds. With marble, sandstone, 
granite, and serpentine, about thirty-nine 
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seconds were required to ratse it by the 
sume umount. ‘The greatest resistance to 
the passage of heat was offered by two 
specimens of shale, gray and black, from 
the coal measures in the neighborhood of 
Neweastle, which occupied forty-eight or 
fifty seconds in raising the water one de- 
gree, or half as long again as the time 
taken by the slate. The black shale was 
highly fossiliferous, and allowed heat to 
pass more slowly than the other harder 
and more compact gray species of the same 
kind of rock. 

These experiments were not extended 
further, as uncertainty regarding the real 
temperatures to which the surfaces of the 
plates were exposed introduced an un- 
known element into the question of their 
conducting power. It was stated in con- 
clusion that the foregoing observations 
were not only of very great interest from 
a purely physical point of view, but had 
a great geological importance, especially 
as regards underground temperature and 
the numerous geological problems de- 
pending on it. Even with the meagre ar- 
ray of actual readings which it had been 
possible to arrive at, certain results had 
been obtained which gave promise of the 
value of these investigations. 

It seemed to be proved by the experi- 
ments that the conducting power of dif- 
ferent rocks varies strictly according to 
their lithological character. Very crys- 
talline rocks, such as granite, serpentine, 
and statuary marble, allowed heat to pass 
rapidly through them. Slate plates, with 
their uncrystalline, compact structure, 
had a still higher degree of conductivity. 
The crystalline nature of the rock alone is 
not, therefore, the lithological test of its 
conductivity. The lowest powers of con- 
ductivity were found to belong, among 
the specimens experimented on, to shale. 
The black shale, which was lower than 
the gray, was softer and more aryillace- 
ous than it. The gray shale had a con- 
siderable admixture of arenaceous matter 
and mica. The difference, however, be- 
tween the two was so slight that in the 
present preliminary researches, where con- 
siderable allowance must be made for er- 
ror, it may be left out of consideration al- 
together. 
DISTRIBUTION AND TRANSFORMATION 

OF INSECTS. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the French Aenade- 

my of Sciences, M. Magnin, thinks what 
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in the classification of certain acari, or 


mites, one spe cies, the A /popus, has been 
erroneously divided into three; its differ- 
ent transformation shapes having been 
mistaken for distinct specific forms. He 
states that he himself witnessed the trans- 
formation of tyroglyphus rostro-serratus 
into hypopus, and vice versa, ‘This capa- 
city for transformation, according to the 
author, resolves the problem as to the 
mode in which these creatures are dissem- 
inated. ‘To every one, he writes, who 
has studied the animaleules to be found 
in decaying matter, the questions must 
have occurred: ‘* Whence these swarms 
of mites which make their appearance 
so svon after decay has set in? What 
becomes of them after their work of de- 
struction is accomplished, and the mat- 
ter on which they fed has been reduced 
to a dry powder, and no longer affords 
them nourishment?’’ These little crea- 
tures have no wings to fly from a locality 
wasted with famine, nor have they that 
agility which enables the ant to migrate 
to distant regions; their integument is 
soft, and affords them but slight pro- 
tection fagainst external influences and 
against the voracity of their numerous 
enemies. Exposure to the sun kills them, 
and the millepede slaughters them whole- 
sale. Their eggs, which are compara- 
tively large, are not found floating in the 
air, nor have they the property of coming 
to life again after having been dried up. 
What course, then, is a swarm of these 
creatures to pursue when food fails them ? 

All the adult and old mites, together 
with the young hexapod larvae, perish, and 
their carcasses strew the ground; but 
those in the adolescent stage, the octopod 
nymphee,.are preserved. These undergo a 
change of form, putting on a coat of mail 
—a travelling suit which disguises them 
and protects them against external influ- 
ences. Furthermore, they acquire an ap- 
paratus by means of which they cling 
firmly to any object that comes in their 
way; thus flies, spiders, myriapods, in- 
sects, and animals of every kind, become 
their carriers, and transport them to lo- 
calities which they never could reach 
without such assistance. When these 
carriers come to a suitable locality, where 


there is fresh fungous growth or matter 
in a state of decomposition, the mite quits 
the aniwal that transports it, throws off 
its hypopus furm, and becomes again a 








With plenty to eat, the crea- 
ture grows rapidly, becomes an adult with 


tyroglyph. 


sexual characteristics, mates, and in less 
than forty-eight hours the swarm is reés- 
tablished. 


AN immense quarry of lithographic 
stone was recently discovered near thesmal] 
town of Volbrom, in Russia. A merchant 
of Berlin is said to have purchased it for 
one hundred thousand francs. 


A Frencn veterinarian anoints the in- 
side of a horse’s ears with a drop or two 
of Auile de cade (an oily liquid obtained 
from the wood of juniperus oxycedrus) , in 
order to save the animal from annoyance 
by flies. The oi! need not be applied 
more than once a week, and it is perfect- 
ly harmless when thus employed. 


Tue horned toad, according to a writer 
in the ** American Naturalist,’’ is an ex- 
ceedingly prolific animal. He gives two 
instances of its fecundity, in one of which 
twenty-five and in the other twenty-seven 
young were produced ata time. The lit- 
tle ** toadies ’’ were exceedingly active, 
and vould run, it is stated, as fast as the 
mother. 


A writer in ‘ Science Gossip” gives 
a curious instance of sagacity in a par- 
rot. A lighted cigar happened to fall 
just under the door of the bird’s cage. 
The fumes soon attracted her attention, 
and she instantly set ahout abating the 
nuisance. ‘Taking a small cup of cold tea 
which was in the cage, the bird poured 
the contents on the burning end of thee 
cigar and extinguished it. 


Ir has been decided to add a new fea- 
ture to the annual meetings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence in the shape of a museum, where ob- 
jects of scientific interest may be placed 
on exhibition during the continuance of 
the sessi m. The idea has already been 
put in practice by the British Medical 
Association, and the exhibition is reeog- 
nized as a valuable adjunct to its annual 


meetings, 


A Great railway bridge is to be built 
across the Frith of Forth (Scotland) at 
Queens Ferry, which will he the most stu- 
pendous work of the kind in the world. 
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It is to cost six and one-quarter millions 
of dollars—about four times the estimated 
cost of the great bridge now building 
over the Tay. It will be one hundred and 
fifty feet in height, and will contain near- 
iy one hundred spans. ‘The central span 
will be one thousand five hundred and 
fifty feet, and the smallest spans one hun- 
dred und fifty feet in width. 


Proressor Burpon-SanpErson made a 
communication to the British Association 
on the electric phenomena accompany ing 
the contraction of the leaf of Venus’s fly- 
trap. After showing that certain elec- 
trical phenomena which accompany mus- 
cular contraction and nerve activity also 
occur in those parts of plants which ex- 
hibit similar functions, he stated that Dr. 
Bennett’s surmise that the leaves of 
drosera possess the power of digesting, 
just as the stomach digests food, had 
been fully confirmed by observations made 
by Mr. Darwin, but not yet published. 


On the 15th of August the inhabitants 
of Flessingen,a little maritime town in 
Holland, situated at the mouth of the 
Hondt, saw a city emerging from the sea. 
In the midst of a light haze they distin- 
guished houses and trees sharply outlined 
ona grayish background. The city in the 
sky appeared upside down, the houses 
having their foundations turned toward 
the heavens and their roofs toward the 
sea. During the mirage the heat was ex- 
treme, and bright flashes of lightning 
shot over the heavens, accompanied with 
the rumbling of distant thunder. 


Prorgssor T. THorett, of the Univer- 
sity of Upsala, Sweden, advocates the in- 
troduction of a common scientific lan- 
guage ; and as in these days a :eturn to 
Latin is neither to be expected nor de- 
sired, he considers it not improbable that 
English may at some time succeed to this 
position. This he believes, not only be- 
cause English is far more widely diffused 
than any other tongue, but also because 
it can by most Europeans be more readily 
acguired than any other language. Pro- 
fessor Thorell has given us an earnest of 
his belief by writing his recent work, 
** Remarks on Synonymes of European Spi- 
ders,”’ entirely in English. 
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Tne almost incredible statement is 
made by a correspondent of the London 
‘* Lancet,”’ that in some of the manufac- 
turing districts of England where women 
are largely employed, the death-rate 
among infants under one year old is from 
50 to 90 per cent. The cause of this fear- 
ful mortality the writer ascribes to the 
fact that the infants are left at home un- 
der the care of ignorant elderly women, 
who feed them with starch-food, as builed 
bread, gruel, grovnd rice, ete.; sub- 
stances which the infantile stomach can- 
not digest, and which prove their certain 
destruction if given in sufficient quantity. 


M. Lupovic Caevatiter, a manufactur- 
er of Orleans, employs a jacket of cork 
around steam boilers, and other portions 
of steam engines, to prevent the loss of 
heat. Cork is a very indiilerent conduc- 
tor of heat, and its employment as above 
has been found to reduce the temperature 
in the vicinity of the boiler about twenty 
degrees. ‘The consequence is a reduction 
in the amount of wasted power, and a 
lowering of the temperature in the engine 
room, a circumstance which makes the 
fireman’s work easier. The strips of cork 
are tongued together so that shrinkage 
may not cause any interstices, and that 
the jacket may be easily taken apart 
whenever the boiler calls for repairs. 
Cork thus employed for over a year ap- 
pears to be as sound as ever. 


Dr. Favre communicated to the French 
Association the results of his observations 
on Daltonism, vr colur-blindness, in rail- 
road employees. As physician to the 
Paris and Lyons Railway Company, he 
has enjoyed special facilities in studying 
this question, which has so important a 
bearing on the safety of the travelling 
public. In 1,196 men examined between 
1864 and 1868, he found 13 cases of insen- 
sibility to red rays, and 1 to green. Seven 
hundred and twenty-eight men were ex- 
amined in 1872-"73, who presented 42 
more or less clear cases of Daltonism. 
Dr. Favre insists on the necessity of fre- 
quently examining the engineers, switch- 
men, and other employees who are charg- 
ed with displaying and observing s. 
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‘© Witxre Coxtiins’s Works.’’ T. B. 
Peterson & Bros. Philadephia. 

The arrival of Mr. Wilkie Collins in 
America has attracted a good deal of at- 
tention to his novels. His success in lit- 
erature—for it is certainly a success when 
& man who a few years ago was an 
obscure member of the great London 
cohort of tale-writers, suddenly comes 
tu the front and takes rank among the 
first novelists of his day, and is spoken 
of as filling the gap left by Dickens or 
Thackeray, Marryat or Scott—his suc- 
cess is due to the simple fact of sur- 
vival. He is in reality neither a much 
better nor much worse novelist now than 
when he wrote ** The Moonstone,’’ or 
‘*The Woman in White’’; but when 
** The Moonstone ’’ and ** The Woman in 
White ’’ were published, there were great 
names before the public which obscured 
that of Mr. Collins. The great English 
novel cycle was not yet completed ; what 
had begun with the romances of Scott was 
ending with the novels of Thackeray; the 
modern psychological, introspective, crit- 
ical school—if indeed we can any longer 
in these days talk of schools of writing— 
had not yet begun, or where it had begun, 
it was looked upon with doubt and aver- 
sion. Hawthorne, George Eliot, Turge- 
neff (we put their names together as 
founding the interest of their stories, 
though in widely different manners, on 
the dissection of motives, of tendencies 
of human action; on the new fatalism de- 
veloped by modern science ; on man con- 
sidered as part of the eternal mystery of 
nature) were hardly vet known. The old 
story-telling novelists, who founded the 
interest of their stories on plot, or the de- 
velopment of ordinary types of human 
eharacter, were men of a different mould. 
Perhaps Thackeray stands between the 
two periods, having intimate relation 
with each. His characters are fapm life ; 
and his plots, however little we may care 
for them, are of the old-fashioned sort. 
The pathetic satire, however, with which 
he analyzes the proceedings of his charac- 
ters and foresees their inevitable fate, 
is a quality which seems to connect him 
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with the later period. But however this 
may be, there can be no doubt to which 
period Mr. Wilkie Collins belongs. There 
is nothing psychological or introspective 
about his stories. They are from first 
to last stories in the old sense, stories 
in which the plot is everything and 
the attention of the hearer is riveted 
by means of a direct appeal to curiosity, 
wonder, horror, and other simple hu- 
man feelings. No one in reading them 
need expect to be troubled with profound 
analysis of character; indeed, there is as 
little character of any sort in the library 
of volumes which Mr. Collins’s facile pen 
has turned out as can probably be found 
between any book-covers of modern or an- 
cient times. Count Fosco is the nearest 
approach to a man he has made, and that 
good man himself is, to our mind, rather 
a theatrical than a literary creation. But 
it would be idle to quarrel with Mr. Col- 
lins for not making real characters ; it is 
his plot atone that interests him. To 
create an apparently impenetrable mys- 
tery, and then gradually find the clue, by 
the most unsuspected and startling means 
—this is what Mr. Collins is really compe- 
tent to do, and what, if he were wise, he 
would go on doing to the end of his days. 
For any one who is fond of a mystery— 
and who is not ?—we can imagine no more 
absurdly entertaining book than ** The 
Mvoonstone.’’ The Moonstone is a dia- 
mond, which for ages had shone from the 
forehead of an Indian idol, somewhere in 
the interior of Hindostan, worshipped by 
the faithful sectaries of the local religion, 
and zealously guarded by priests of 
Brahma. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury the city in which the temple of the 
idol stood was sacked or partly sacked by 
the British, and the Moonstone carried 
off by a certain British officer under cir- 
cumstances of an aggravating rather than 
extenuating character. For this act an 
awful vengeance was sworn by the wor- 
shippers of the god, and three Brahmins 
were selected to carry itout. A vow was 
registered that these priests should dedi- 
cate themselves to the recovery of the dia- 
mond, searehing for it the world over, and 
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tempt. Every one knows of course that 
any Brahmin who leaves India loses caste 
and must die; so in any case the attempt 
was likely to result fatally. Fora hun- 
dred years the search goes on. Two gen- 
erations of avengers had died, and the 
third had just been sworn into office, when 
the novel proper begins, in the stately 
halls of an English country-seat where 
the niece, or grand or great-grand niece, 
of the British officer who desecrated the 
Indian temple, is having a birthday /éte. 

The terrible diamond is given her as a 
birthday present, and almost as it is 
given it disappears—disappears utterly 
and entirely, not to make anything but 
a momentary reappearance till we al- 
most reach the last paragraph of the 
last chapter. As we lose sight of the 
diamond we catch a glimpse of the dark 
fuce of the Hindoo priest sworn to 
recover it, hovering about the scene of 
the birthday party. It would be impus- 
sible for us here to trace the stone, and 
the persons connected with it, through 
their subsequent adventures. It all ends 
well, and ends in a very astonishing way ; 
but the wonderful diamond leaves Eng- 
land forever, to shine forever in the fu- 
ture, as it had shone forever in the past, 
on the forehead of the idol whose priests 
have executed their task, and must now 
lay down their lives for the reasons we are 
already familiar with. An English trav- 
eller, in the last chapter of the book, who 
has penetrated the interior of India, is 
fortunate enough to be present at the final 
celebration of the victory and the sacri- 
fice, and the curtain descends upon the 
heathen rites which, after a century of 
ordained toil, have at length celebrated 
the vengeance of the heathen god—who, 
fortunately for the tender-hearted reader, 
is avenged without hurting a hair of any 
one’s head who is in the least interesting. 

It may be inferred from this account 
that we have no very high opinion of Mr. 
Collins as a novelist; but as an ingenious 
raconteur we have a very high opinion of 
him indeed ; it would probably be difficult 
to point to any modern writer who is such 
a complete master of complication as he 
is, and his characters always interest the 
reader though they are melodramatic, and 
though their adventures are to the very 
last degree improhable, and thongh they 
are not, in fact, character,sat all. Wedo 
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not recall any modern story (except Poe’s 
**Murders in the Rue Morgue ’*) in which 
the key to the plot isso carefully and at the 
same time successfully concealed as it is 
in ** The Moonstone’’; and the difficulty 
in the latter case is greater, for the story 
is a dozen times as long, and the number 
of characters far greater. The device, 
too, in Poe’s story, is much more fraudu- 
lent than in Collins’s; for while in Col- 
lins’s tale the loss of the diamond is to be 
traced to causes strictly human, Poe’s 
murders are traced to a cause of a very in- 
human kind, and the art of the narration 
consists in making the reader believe that 
the cause was human—which, of course, 
in the case of a murder, he is willing 
enough to believe. Mr. Collins is also 
successful in giving to his stories a mys- 
terious interest of a different sort from 
that which they possess considered in the 
light of Chinese puzzles. In the book of 
which we have just been speaking, the 
Brahmin mystery is managed in a very 
telling way. ‘These three devoted priests, 
appearing in the deep gloom of the British 
fug, and at each crisis in the story looming 
up foran instant and then disappearing— 
the idea of the fatality connected with the 
possession of the diamond—and the final 
scene witnessed by the English traveller— 
all this is carried out in 2 way which the 
author of ‘* Brahma’’ might perhaps dis- 
approve, or with which he might fail to 
sympathize, but which is, nevertheless, 
thrilling. If there is nothing very deep in 
Mr. Collins, there is at least nothing mor- 
bid, and in these days a healthy writer is 
indeed a rare possession. He takes a keen, 
natural delight in murders, secrets, mys- 
teries, and horrors of all sorts, but there 
is no “soul’’ in his books. In short, 
there are many novelists and writers of 
other kinds in our day, who are a good 
deal abler people than Mr. Collins, and 
yet have done the world a great deal more 
harm in any ten of their pages than Mr. 
Collins has done in any ten of his novels. 

This is not very high praise, and we 
certainly do not mean it as high praise 
Mr. Collins has done nothing to deserve 
the reputation of heing a great man, and 
it will not make him a great man even to 
have been honored by the two clubs which, 
for foreigners entering New York, seem 
to serve the purpose of an American Scyl- 
la and Charybdis. But, for our part, we 
have derived much amusement from his 
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books, and trust that a long and volumi- 
nous life may still be before him. 

** Marsornre Daw AND OTHER Peropte.”’ 
By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

Readers of the magazines are already 
so well acquainted with the ‘* other peo- 
ple’’ whose histories are given in Mr. 
Aldrich’s volume, that it is unnecessary 
to enumerate them. His stories have had 
a decided success, the secret of w hich it is 
not difficult to explain. Mr. Aldrich has 
the faculty of narration: of keeping up 
the interest of his amusing little plots till 
the very end, while the plot itself is apt 
in its dénouement to be a surprise, a jest— 
indeed, we may say, almost a practical 
joke. Of them all, perhaps ‘* Marjorie 
Daw ”’ is the most pleasing and cleverly 
constructed; and it is not until the last 
word of the correspondence between Ed- 
ward Delaney and John Flemming is reach- 
ed, that the reader discovers how com- 
pletely John Flemming and himself have 
been taken in from the beginning of their 
acquaintance with the charming and non- 
existent Marjorie. A fabulously simple 
deception practised upon us through filty- 
four pages is apt to raise our opinion of 
the ability of the author, as it diminishes 
our confidence in our own perspicuity ; 
and so we cordially unite in the ery which 


Great is the author of ** Marjorie Daw.”’ 


seems to be going up from all the peoples: 


** ArtuurR BonnicastLe. An Ameri- 
ean Novel”? By J. G. Holland. With 
twelve full-page illustrations by Mary A. 
Hallock. New York: Seribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 

Dr. Holland’s ‘* Arthur Bonnicastle”’ 
has attracted a good deal of attention 
from the press, for the same reason that 
all his previous books have attracted a 
good deal of attention. The reason is 
probably their extreme ‘* readableness,”’ 
and easy-flowing sentimentality. The 
ideas of the world which an impression- 
able boy of twelve—or perhaps an im- 
pressionable girl of ten—has, or might 
have, are the ideas which form the basis 
of Dr. Holland’s luecubrations. If this 


sort of immaturity is American, ** Arthur 
Bonnicastle’’ is an American novel; 
otherwise, we should be inclined to say 
that Dr. Holland might have called it, 
quite as well, an Armenian, Cappadocian, 





or Messopotamian tale. Arthur himself 
is a native-born citizen of the thriving 
and populous empire ef Prigdom, and ap- 
pears before the reader in the various 
characters of the infant Prig, the Prig at 
school, adult Prig, the Prig in difficulties, 
the Prig in love, the Prig as accepted 
lover, and so on. Perhaps the account 
given by Dr. Holland of the Bird school, 
which is supposed to be situated some- 
where in America, is as fair an illustra- 
tiun as any that can be selected of the char- 
acter of thenovel. This school (familiarly 
called by the boys, in their boyish fanciful 
way, the ** Bird’s Nest ’’) is presided over 
by Mr. Bird and his wife, and is governed 
on the principle, universal in all well-kept 
American schools, —-* telling.’’ Ihe 
boys, that is to say, are expected to re- 
port to the master the faults, errors, and 
crimes of their companions (whether in 
all cases or not does not clearly appear), 
so that they may be punished. One boy, 
by name Frank Andrews, a cold cynic, 
, and 


a glance of equal contempt in his eye, 


with a haughty sneer upon his li 


comes to the school, and begins to teach 


the boys immodest language. He is im- 
mediately reported to Mr. Bird, and a 
sort of Vehmgericht is held, at which 
the nature of his offence is explained to 
him in scorching language by Mr. Bird ; 
and if it were not for the boy’s good luck 
in falling down in an agony of tears and 
remorse, with his head in the lap of Mrs, 
Bird, he would be incontinently expelled 
the school. This system works in the 
happiest manner imaginable, and the 
school is in all respects a model. The 
practice of ‘‘telling’’ is in vogue in 
France also, but there we believe that, 
owing to the impure character of the peo- 
ple, the boys reported are those who con- 
tinue to use modest language after being 
in the school for a certain period. The 
reader interested in educational matters 
will find on page 80 the address of 
Mr. Bird on the oceasion in question to 
his scholars, in which he ** resumes ”’ the 
history of the abandoned Andrews’s ca- 
reer, Who it seems was of good family, 
but had fallen under bad influences, and 
been sent to this school to be reformed, 
when he on the contrary. ** goes persist- 
ently to work to make all around him as 
impure and base as himself. Nearly all 
these boys”’ (in the audience) ‘ have 
mothers and sisters, who would be pain- 
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ed almost to distraction to learn that 
here, upon these pure hills, they are 
drinking in social poison with every 
breath.”? Mr. Bird asks in conclusion : 
**[s it honorable to protect crime?”’ 
(Andrews had suggested in self-defence 
that it was mean ‘for one boy to tell on 
another.”’) ‘*Is it honorable to shield 
one who dishonors and damages you? 
Is it honorable to disappoint your parents 
and to cheat me? Is it honorable to per- 
mit these dear little fellows to be sp riled, 
when the wicked lad who is spoiling them 
is allowed to go free of arrest and convic- 
tion?’’ The answer to such questions as 
these was settled by a plebiscite in Mr. 
Bird’s school, and it is a strange and 
pleasing proof of the innate good there is 
in every boy, that, with the exception of 
the culprit, all the dear little fellows 





stood up and voted in the affirmative. It 
seems to us it would have heightened the 
effect to have had Andrews himself, over- 
come by shame and remorse, stand up and 
vote in the affirmative too; but then that 
is a question of art, and in works of real 
art much must be left to discretion. <A 
touch too much may spoil all. On the 
other hand, we should be inclined to 
quarrel fur an opposite reason with the 
description, on page 73, of Arthur's feelings 
toward Miss Butler, which, as he recalls 
the events of a certain occasion, he ** finds 
** Whenever 
Miss Butler was on the floor [ saw only her. 
Her dark eyes, her heavy shining hair, 
the inexpressible ease of her motions, her 


it impossible to analyze.”’ 


sunny smile—that combination of graces 
and manners which makes what we cal 
womanliness—fascinated me, and inspired 
me with just as much love as it is possi- 
ble for a boy to entertain. I am sure no 
girl of my ownage could have felt toward 
her as I did.’’ The proposition contain- 
ed in the last sentence seems so probable 
that a furmal statement of it appears un- 
necessary. However, it is not on these 
winutiee of sty le that the merit of the book 
turns. We may cordially commend ** Ar- 
thur Bonnicastle’’ to the publie as a 
novel calculated to fade early from the 
memory and leaving no impression behind 
strong enough to cause the tender-hearted 
reader a single pang of regret. 


‘*Srorres or Inriniry: Lumen; H[is- 
tory of a Comet; In Infinity.’”? By Ca- 
mille Flammarion. Translated from the 
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French by S. R. Cro¢ker. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers.—‘‘ lnco.’’ The first novel 


of a series entitled ** Our Forefathers.’ 
By G. Freytag. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. Maleom.— ** INGRaBAN.”’ 
Second ditto Henry Holt & Co 

There is little apparent connection be- 
tween ‘** Stories of Intinity,”’ ** Ingo,” 
and ‘* Ingraban.’’ Nevertheless the first 
of them contains one story which may 
be considered in a certain sense as related 
in time to the latter; though not closely, 
for ** Ingo”’ only begins in the fourth 


he 


century of the Christian era, while t 
story of an Elliptic Comet, contained in 
M. Flammarion’s volume, carries us buck 
to the year 600,000 B. C. The one is a 
product of the cosmic, and the other cf 
the historic imagination, and very dreary 
they all three are t wether The plot of 
M. Flammarion’s little tale is a cursory 
review of the history of the world from 
circa 600,000 B. C., when it was 

Evolved from nebulous creation 

By forces and their correlation, 
to recent times, as observed and « iriously 
noted by a comet of theell pti sort, W hich, 
in its journeys round the sun, crosses 


every few thousand years the earth’s or- 


bit, and observes the changes that have 
taken place since its last meeting with our 
planet. There are other things in the 
book besides this, but they do not strike 
us as worth either analysis, criticism, or 
production. We may say, however, that 
the way to make science interesting is not 
to invest such bodies as comets, whether 
of the elliptic or the parabolic sort, with 
human feelings, and then imagine the ef- 
fect produced upon them by observation 
of the cosmos, ‘There is a way to interest 
people in science, but it is not by perpe- 
trating a palpable fraud upon them at the 
outset. ‘The old way of popularizing sci- 
ence which was in vogue in the days of 
Miss Edgeworth—that of introducing sci- 
entific information in the course of a dia- 
logue between ordinary humar beings— 
was far prefer ible 

We would not for a moment think of 
comparing the author of that delightful 
novel, ** Debit and Credit,”’ with so wild 
a writer as M. Flammarion; but he seems 
in his present series of historical novels 
to have committed an equally graye 
mistake—that of supposing that histor 
ical researches into a period of barbarism 
and savagery can be made attractive by 
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throwing them inte the form of a novel. 
The only way such uninteresting periods 
and nations can be made interesting is 
by violation of historical truth, which in 
former times people were quite willing to 
forgive for the sake of the result. Herr 
Freytag may no doubt be trusted in what- 
ever he says about the Wends, Kattens, 
Vandals, and Alemanni; but it would 
require the genius of Scott to make the 
fourth century of the Christian era in 
northern Europe interesting, and by 
Scott himself it would be done by bodily 
transporting into the heart.of the German 
forest the feelings, ideas, sentiments, aspi- 
rations of a totally different society. 


‘© A JouRNEY TO THE CENTRE OF THE 
Earru.’’ From the French of Jules 
Verne. With fifty-two illustrations by 
Riou. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co. 

This is the poorest of M. Verne’sattempts 
at scientific romance which we have seen. 
Thestory is as follows: Professor Hard- 
wigg of Hamburg—interested in certain 
theories as to the condition of the centre 
of the earth, which he attributes, if we un- 
derstand him correctly, to Sir Humphry 
Davyy—discovers in an old book a Runie 
eryptograph, which his English nephew, 
Harry, who is living with him in the 
Konigsstrasse, and is secretly engaged to 
the pretty niece of the professor, deci- 
phers by the extraordinarily simple de- 
vice of reading it backwards; being read 
backwards, the eryptograph reveals the 
fact that the well-known Icelandic sage, 
Arne Saknussemm, did on one occasion 
actually make the descent to the centre of 
the earth, by going down the crater of 
Mt. Sneffels, an extinet Icelandic voleano. 
The professor in a state of erazy delight 
immediately drags his reluctant nephew 
with him to Iceland, and, engaging an 
Icelandic eider-down hunter as guide, and 
following the directions of the erypto- 
graph, they all three descend the crater, 
go through all sorts of mysterious passa- 
ges, and, meeting all the while with the 
most interesting adventures, finally find 


themselves on the shores of the great 
central sea, on which they take a rather 
dangerous voyage. Carved on the pri- 
meval rock they discover the initials A. 
S. The centre of the earth they find to 
be a sort of palasozoic museum, contain- 
ing in actual existence the fauna and 





flora of the earlier periods of the world’s 
history. In the waters of the central sez 
a terrific combat takes place between the 
plesiosaurus and the ichthyosaurus, which 
comes very near being the end of the pro- 
fessor, his nephew, andguide. The party 
finally come out by mistake through the 
crater of Etna. The best thing in the 
book is the discovery of the Runic initials 
of Arne Saknussemm, and the serious 
doubts it raises in the unscientific reader’s 
mind as to the stability of the reputation 
of Sir Humphry Davy. 





‘* THe Oxrord Meruopists : Memoirs 
of the Rev. Messrs. Clayton, Ingham, 
Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of Others.’’ By the 
Rey. L. Tyerman. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Mr. Tyerman is the author of a book 
on the life and times of John Wesley, and 
the ‘* present book is intended to serve as 
a companion volume.’’ He has succeeded 
in compiling a volume full of value about 
a set of men whose modern revival of reli- 
gion has produced aneffect which may fair- 
ly be calledimmense. It is a curious fact, 
which Mr. Tyerman notices in his preface, 
that the **‘ Oxford Methodists,’’ up to the 
time of their dispersion from Oxford, were 
all (excepting perhaps Whitefield) what 
he calls ** Chureh of England ritualists.’’ 
Not that their aims were the same as 
those of the ritualists of the present day, 
but they deserve the name so far as it in- 
dicates a faithful and minute practice of 
the rubries and canons of the Church. 
Their devotion to the Bible gained them 
the name of ** Bible-bigots ” and ** Bible- 
moths.’’ They spent much time in pray- 
er, and ‘‘ throughout the day habituated 
themselves to the use of ejaculations for 
humility, faith, hope, and love.”’ ‘* They 
communicated at Christ Church onee a 
week, and persuaded-all they could to at- 
tend public prayer, sermons, and sacra- 
ments.’’ ‘They observed the discipline of 
the Church of England in the minutest 
points. Every Wednesday and Friday 
they fasted, tasting no food whatever, 
till three o’clock inthe afternoon. Though 
perhaps they never held the doctrine of 
the human nature of the Divine Redeem 
er being present in the elements of the 
Holy Sacrament, they held something 
approaching this, and spoke of *‘ an out 
ward sacrifice offered therein.’’ ** They 
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more than approved of the mixture of 
water with the sacramental wine; and 
religiously observed saint days, holidays, 
and Saturdays. They maintained the 
doctrine of apostolical succession, and be- 
lieved no one had authority to administer 
the sacraments who was not episcopally 
ordained.”’ 
penance, and mortification.’’ ‘* In short, 
with the exception of sacerdotal millinery, 
the burning of incense, the worship of the 
Virgin, prayers for the dead, and two or 
three other kindred superstitions, the Ox- 
ford Methodists were the predecessors of 
the present Ritualistic party in the Church 
of England.’* These facts lead Mr. 'Ty- 
erman to hope for a union, which for 


Wesley enforced ** confession, 


other reasons seems rather unlikely, be- 
tween the Ritualists and the Methodists. 
The book will be found full of valuable 
material for history, though as a book 
for reading it is rather dry. 


** Yate Lectures ON Preacuine.”’ By 
Henry Ward Beecher. Delivered before 
the Theological Department of Yale Col- 
lege, New Haven, Conn., in the regular 
course of the ** Lyman Beecher Lecture- 
ship on Preaching.’’ From phonographie 
reports. Second series. New York: d. 
B. Ford & Co. 

The title page of Mr. Beecher’s book 
of lectures fully explains the nature of 
the contents of the volume, and Mr. 
Beecher’s method of lecturing and his 
veneral drift are so well known that it 
seems almost useless to attempt to say 
anything about them. Mr. Beecher’s 
hold upon the public is very strong, and 
ix net at all likely to be weakened by such 
volumes as this. He has the great wood 
fortune of possessing a rare combination of 
two very opposite qualities (to say noth- 
ing of the fortunate omission from his 
character of some others)—sympathy with 
the great average humanity, and at the 
same time a well-founded sense of his su- 
periority, by virtue of his office, to all man- 
kind. He sympathizes with man with a 
true democratic sympathy. He looks down 
upon man, including himself, with a true 
apostolic love and desire to lift him up. Lf, 
on the other hand, he had been all that he 
is, and in addition a man of taste, he would 
never have achieved his present position ; 
he would have shrunk from the common 
herd. He might have become a learned 
recluse, or an active man of the world ; 
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but he never would have been the min- 
ister of Plymouth church. His success 
explains the failure of many of his con- 
temporaries. Sympathy with humanity 
isa great thing, but sympathy is apt to 
be too purely human to inspire love or 
reverence. Priestly authority is also a 
good thing, but is likely to be looked 
upon by ordinary men and women with 
doubt. Nowadays, when, as Mr. Beech- 
er says, the priestly office has no author- 
ity conferred by the State and little by 
public opinion (when we compare its 
condition now with what it was two 
generations ago), the assumption of any 
superiority by any one has to be justified 
in the eyes of the public by some real ex- 
hibition of power; and even this exhi-’ 
bition of power will have little weight 
if it is offset by a general want of sym- 
pathy, or a taste too nice for things of 
daily life. Mr. Beecher’s independence, 
universal good-will, and utter absence 
of those delicate shades of feeling which 
are at once the torture and the chief 
source of pleasure of many spiritual 
minded men, are the foundation of his 
suecess. Many musicians probably would 
be horrified at the sweeping statements 
contained in his chapter on the ‘* Rela- 
tions of Music to Worship,’’ in which 
Mr. Beecher pays a glowing tribute to 
the organ, saying that it stands immeas- 
urably and transcendently above every 
other instrument or combination of in 
struments. The organ may be all this, 
yet musicians would be inclined to say 
thatsuch criticism means little or nothing; 
that the organ is for one sort of music, 
and the fife and drum for another; and 
that what musical criticism needs is re- 
fined appreciation of differences, not loose 
generalizations of preferences. Still, Mr. 
Beecher may be quite right in his gener- 
alization, as he may be, too, when he says 
that ** almost all the music of Von Weber 
and Beethoven can be adapted to the 
chureh.”’ All that we mean tosay 's, that 
no one should go to Mr. Beecher for those 
delicate refinements of style, of oratory, or 
of feeling, which many persons of religious 
character crave. What he has to give is 
plainer and perhaps more nourishing food. 
‘*Lomparp Street. A description of 
the Money Market.’’ By Walter Bage- 
hot. New York: Scribner, Armstong & Co. 
Under ordinary circumstances it would 








hardly be fair to consider this book as be- 
longing to general literature ; but just 
now anything relating to money possesses 
an interest for everybody. Mr. Bagehot 
is well known already as the editor of an 
able financial newspaper, and author of a 
book on the English constitution which is 
one of the few valuable books that have 
been written on the subject. It is impos- 
sible for us to go in detail into the sub- 
ject of this interesting essay on Lombard 
street; but we may say in brief that the 
main object of the author is to show 
not merely the actual system in force in 
Lombard street, but the difficulties usually 
connected with that system. He pvints 


Bank of England and London Joint Stocks Banks 
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Banks of Germany (January, 137 
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out two dangers connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Bank of England, 
which are certainly no less dangers, mu- 
talis mutandis, in this country than in 
England. ‘The bank keeps not merely the 
cash reserve of Lombard street, but, inas- 
much as all the country banks keep the 
greater part of theirreserve with the Bank 
of England, it also keeps the general re- 
serve of all England. Besides this, there 
are foreign reserves which are intrusted 
to the bank. ‘The result is that ‘** there is 
no country at present, and there never 
was any country before, in which the 
ratio of the cash reserve to the bank de- 
posits was so small as it is nowin Eng- 
land.’? In proof of this Mr. Bagehot 
gives statistics, of which the above table 
is a summary. 

Mr. Bagehot adds that, ‘‘ so far from 
our being able to rely on the proportional 
magnitude of our cash in hand, the amount 
of that cash is so exceedingly small that 
a bystander almost trembles when he 
compares its minuteness with the im- 
mensity of the credit which rests upon 
it.”’ If the bystander is an American, he 
may tremble fora different reason—that 
it appears that the proportion of cash to 
liabilities in the banks of the United 
States is almost exactly the same as the 
ratio of cash in Lombard street to the 
English liabilities. ‘The causes we take 
to be very much the same; that all our 
zity banks are liable not merely for their 
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own business, but because they receive 
the reserves of the country banks which 
surround them. The anxiety which the 
observation of the London banking sys- 
tem for many years has led Mr. Bagebot 
to express in this way, will seem to be 
well warranted on this side of the water. 
The book will be found interesting by 
every one who is interested in money. 
Besides the discussion of the safety of 
the existing régime, it contains informa- 
tion of a very curious and we believe new 
kind, on the government of the Bank of 
England, its origin and history, as well 
as many valuable reflections on other 
points connected with the subject. 
Proport’'n 
Liabilities of Cash to 
tothe Publu. Cash held Liabilities. 


p Per Cent. 
Dec. 31, ’72). 120,000,000 13,500,000 1).2 
avbtddeceenss 125,000,000 32,000,000 25.0 
Jveocoenseooe 88,000,000 41,000,000 47.0 
ot ercccereoes 212,000,000 = 26,000,000 12.3 


** Josu Bittines’s ALLMInAx.’’—** THe 
Danpury News Man’s ALMANACK.’’ 

The number of American humorists 
(as they are called) who are now betore 
the public is so great that it begins to 
look as if the time were not far distant 
when not only every incorporated city, 
but every town and hamlet from Maine 
to Florida, were to have its own domes- 
tic supply and annual importation of hu- 
mor, and its own Christmas almanac. 
Besides Mr. Josh Billings and the ** Dan- 
bury News’ 
dozen others scattered through the coun- 


> man, thereare atleast half a 


try, more or less known to fame; and 
there are, as every one knows who reads 
the daily newspapers, a whole cload of 
paragraphic ephemrides, who lead ob 
scure, and we fear brief, but nevertheless 
brilliant lives in that well-known column 
which the press dedicates tu the muse of 
harmless buffoonery.° 

For these gentlemen the word humorist 
has always seemed to us a rather gran- 
diloquent term, illustrating in a sad way 
the inflation to which modern progress 
subjects our unhappy English language. 
It seems to ** go without saying,”’ that if 
we call ** the Danbury News ”’ man or Mr. 
Josh Billings by the same name that we 
use for a Charles Lamb ora Thackeray, 
we lose all means of distinguishing in hu- 
mor the graceful from the ungraceful, 
the pointed from the pointless, and the 
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wise from the silly. Of course it is nota 
mere question of language ; the confusion 
exists in the ideas of the people who confuse 
these terms. We are obliged to confess 
that there really seems tg be a very large 
number of people who see little or no dis- 
tinction between the humor, let us say, of 
the ** Biglow Papers ’’ and that of Arte- 
mus Ward ; to whom humor merely means 
sumething which makes some one laugh ; 
and with whom, on the whole, one joke is 
as good or bad as another. This is our 
excuse for entering here on what may 
seem to some persons a rather trivial and 
unnecessary task—that of determining to 
what position in literature such writings 
as Artemus Ward’s, Josh Biliings’s, or 
the ** Danbury News’’ man’s belong. We 
would by no means have them stop writ- 
ing on account of anything we may say, 
for we should be conscious of an irrepa- 
rable loss were they to do su; we merely 
wish to know whether it is not possible 
that the term humorists may not be tuo 
vague for them, 

In former times there was a character 
very important to society and well known 
in literature, between whom and our 
modern humorists of the Artemus Ward 
school there is a resemblance not very re- 
mote. We refer to the old-fashioned fool, 
with whose wisdom and wit we are all 
80 familiar in the plays of Shakespeare. 
Of course the fool was not wholly sane, 
and it would be unfairas well as libellous 
tv accuse any of the gentlemen we have 
just named as of unsound mind. Prob- 
ably when off duty they are all perfectly 
able to sign a deed, or enter into any 
other ordinary civil contract; and this 
fact makes a difference in the type, which 
shows the progress made in the world 
since the time of King Lear. The fool 
of that period was, like the fool of our 
period, in the service of the sovereign ; 
but in early times the sovereign was a 
king, and not a very intelligent king at 
that, while nowadays the sovereignty has 
passed into the hands of the people, and 
the people are in possession of a greater 
amount of intelligence now than, as a 
rule, kings were formerly. It is necessary 
that the people’s fool should be much 
more intelligent than the king’s fool used 
to be. It will not do to have in the ser- 
vice a band of under-witted men who have 
® happy faculty of now and then saying 
@ good thing, and at the same time hard- 
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ly themselves knowing whether it is good 
or not. They must be possessed of intel- 
igence, knowledge of the world, and at 
the same time have the faculty of making 
us laugh. 

Artemus Ward was probably more 
thoroughiy acquainted with his exact re- 
lation to the publie than his successors. 
He made no very exalted claims, and 
seemed content to appear to be exactly 
what he was. But his posthumous repu- 
tation as a great American humorist has 
confused the school which has succeeded 
him, and led thei to attempt too lofty 
flights. We cannot say this, however, 
of the ** Danbury News”? man or Mr, 
Josh Billings. They are neither too wise 
nor too subtle ; he must, at least, be very 
critical who finds anything in their re- 
spective almanacks which is beyond him. 
They are chiefly buffoons, and if very vul- 
gar buffoonery, in the prevailing taste, 
be a benefit to mankind, they may cer- 
tainly lay claim to high praise. 

It is not wise to speculate too curi- 
ously, but there is one pvint connected 
with the modern fool whicia is perhaps 
worth attending to. Is it possible that 
the time may come when with the rich 
man—the Seott or Vanderbilt of the fu- 
ture—among the other luxuries of 
life, in addition to his private draw- 
ing-room car, his yacht, his country 
and town house, his lake, his island, and 
his coal or copper mine—it will be a point 
of additional luxury to own his private 
fuol, thus returning to the old practice 
of regal times, but with vastly improved 
opvortunities and taste? It is on the 
whole unlikely that we shall ever reach 
this stage, because the modern multipli- 
cation of jest-books, comic newspapers, 
and almanacks like those before us, seems 
to point to a time when, as we just now 
said, it will be easy for a man to obtain any 
amount of the annual product of wit and 
humor at the most trifling expense; 
when wit and hamor will be a drug in the 
market; and when of course itS extreme 
cheapness will make it less valuable in 
the eyes of monupolists. 

‘*NortTuern Licuts.’’ Stories from 
Swedish and Finnish authors. Translat- 
and Marie A. Brown. 
the translators of the ‘* Schwartz,” 
‘* Blanche,”’? and ‘* Topelius’’ novels. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 
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This is a pleasing and extremely simple 
collection, which most children would be 
apt to find good. Many old persons, also, 
who have anything of childhood left in 
them—as most persons have—would find 
amusement in the book. ‘The story of the 
Brigand Bullerbasius Rummelfelt, for ex- 
ample, would be quite as thoroughly ap- 
preciated among grown-up brigands as by 
infant bandit circles—though the Brigand 
Bullerbasius himself was only six years 
old at the time of the perpetration of the 
atrocious crimes enumerated in the indict- 
ment read to the accused by his sister 
Hilda, aged ten. ‘* The Savoyard,’’ which 
is the account of the adventures of a good 
Savoyard and a good monkey, assisted by 
a benevolent Englishman, and their strug- 
gle with a wicked Italian and his dog 


Brutus, and the final triumph of the Sa- 
vuyard, isa good boy’s story, containing 
as it does not only an episode in the eter- 
nal struggle betweer the powers of love 
and virtue on the one side and those of 
hate and vice && the other, but also a 
thoroughly realistic account of a conflict 
between a dog and monkey, in which the 
dog is vanquished in a most extraordina- 
ry and unprecedented way. The story of 
the learned boy Hegesippus, who knew 
almost everything at the age of twelve, 
but who nevertheless mistook a squirrel 
for a hippopotamus, and made not a few 
other kindred blunders, is very funny. In- 
deed, the whole book is full of the de- 
lightfully northern sentiment and humor 
which has been made a common posses- 
sion of mankind by Andersen. 
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— Ir will not be long before the begin- 
ning of the ‘‘ season ”’ will bring the fact 
home to every one in New York, that the 
character known as the American girl has 
returned from the country, and is active- 
ly preparing for a winter’s amusement. 
It would not be without profit if we 
should pause an instant before we plunge 
into the social vortex with her, and ask 
ourselves seriously what she is. When 
we are once engaged in the turmoil of 
kettledrums, sociables, dinner parties, and 
balls, we shall not have time to spare 
either fur the examination of our own or 
our companion’s character, and therefore 
it would be well to make the examination 
now. What is the American girl, of 
whom all peoples and nations have heard 
so much; whom they have been engaged 
to, and married; whom all the world has 
tuken as representing the highest and no- 
blest product of our civilization? The 
first thought that suggests itself to the 
mind in approaching this delicate subject, 
is that there seems to be a singular diver- 
sity of opinion on the subject of girls in 
general among men, only equalled by the 
diversity of opinion about men among 
girls. It is not diversity about individu- 
als to which we refer, but diversity with 
regard to races and nations. It has been 
noticed that Englishmen as a general rule 
adore American girls, while they confide 
at the same time to the objects of their 
adoration that they have an extremely low 
opinion of American men. On the other 
hand, it is no uncommon thing to hear 
the American girl dilate upon the charms 
of the English man, while expressing a 
warin dislike and some -"spicion of the 
English girl. Whether there are large 
numbers of English girls who find Ameri- 
can men preferable to American women, 
we do not undertake to say; but there is 
certainly a large number of American 
men who worship the ground trod by the 
sole of the English giri—the girl of Leech 
and of Thackeray—who yet have been ob- 
served to take slight interest in the con- 
versation or fate of the English of their 
own sex. Whether these facts—which 
we believe we may say rest on no a priori 
reasoning, but on careful ebservation— 
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have any great importance or no, we are 
unable to say; but it is certainly by the 
accumulation of facts like these that sci- 
ence grows, and perhaps we may in the 
course of time discover their bearing upon 
the general scheme of nature. Mean- 
time, we return to the question, what is 
the American girl? 


— Ws have often discussed in these 
columns the question of American 
**types,’’ and endeavored to point out 
that there is in reality no such thing as 
an old-fashioned type to be found in all 
this broad land; that types belong to a 
settled or old civilization, while here civil- 
ization is neither old nor settled. It is 
impossible to have a type in a society in 
which the same individual may to-day be- 
long to one profession, to-morrow to an- 
other, and to a third the next day; and 
in fact, in which it is the main business of 
every one who is born to get himself as far 
away from the surroundings to which he 
belongs as possible, to sink his ‘‘ antece- 
dents ’’ in his present success, and to make 
use of all his chances. But, though we 
have no types, we have something which 
makes up in a certain way for their ab- 
sence, and is so different from them that 
though we may regret the absence of the 
one, we might, if we chose, take a good 
deal of pleasure in the variety afforded 
by the other. It never seems to have oc- 
curred to any one -though it is obvious 
enough when we think of it—that Ameri- 
ca is a country of ideals. 


— Or course there are all kinds of 
ideals in the world. The Anglo-Saxon 
race has been more successful than per- 
haps any other of modern or ancient 
times in making itself believe in the 
reality of ideal things—or the ideality of 
real things—and when the world be- 
came, a century or two since, convinced 
that the millennium was not to be 
European but American, that the hope 
of the world lay on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, this country began to be looked upon 
as the nursery in which all the poor 
starved ideals of the past could be nour- 
ished and brought up to a healthy and 
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Hitherto ideals had been 
found, it is too true, unattainable, but now 


vigorous life 


they were so no longer. The ideal was not 
merely to be reached after, and sighed for, 
and longed for; it was actually to be 
seized, appropriated_to the common use, 
and used to increase the common fund 
of happiness and delight. It does not 
seem to have struck the philosophers and 
lovers of freedom of the last century that 
attaining the ideal would spoil it, that 
afterwards it would cease any longer to 
be ideal, and become practical and prosaic. 
Owing to this forgetfulness many mis- 
takes were made. The first of these was 
that of imagining that among the Indian 
tribes of the interior an ideal state of so- 
ciety already existed. This mistake, how- 
ever, was made almost of malice pre- 
pense, and on account of the great use to 
which the ideai savage could be put in 
literature, different as it was from his 
daily employment in actual life. The 
next idealistic delusion that was indulged 
in was that of supposing that the emi- 
grating colonists were going to found, in 
their own proper persons, the ideal com- 
munity with which every one then busied 
himselfso much. Since then there have 
been all sorts of ideals—religious as well 
as secular—which have vied with one an- 
other for the supremacy, and no one of 
which has ever obtained it. In one of 
Hawthorne’s books there is a charming 
story called the ** Great Carbuncle,’ a 
gem which, according to Indian tradition, 
shone at the top of a lofty pinnacle of the 
Crystal Mountains, and which the travel- 
lers who meet in the story are all deter- 
mined to possess : one for ambiti mm, one 
for desire for wealth, one for science, all 
for some much more selfish object than 
the love of truth and righteousness. The 
tragical history of the attempt and the 
charming conclusion are no doubt fami- 
liar to all readers of Hawthorne. The 
great carbuncle represented in his mind 
the ideal of earthly desires. We might, if 
ve lived in a myth-making age, havea 
new great carbuncle, shining, let us say, 
on the top of Mt. Whitney, which should 
represent the ideal of all possible desires 
on al] possible subjects, and which should 
thus typify and shadow forth the pecu- 
liarities of American life in general. 

It would be a herculean task to enu- 
merate the various ideals of life which 
are now struggling with one another in 
this country for the victory, and never 








getting much advantage over one another. 
There is, for example, that very peculiar 
ideal which has attracted so much at- 
tention, interest, and derision, emana- 
ting from the philosophers who lead 
what has been called ** the beautiful 
life’? in a certain corner of Massachusetts. 
his ideal was that of a return to na- 
ture, but not in the sense of Voltaire or 
Rousseau. Nature, in the Emersonian 
scheme, is the pantheistic Nature of 
which we are all parts, and to return to 
it is to return to sympathy with the nat- 
ural forces; to put away the old man to 
whom Nature was something hostile, 
dreadful, and violent, and to be at peace 
with all—not with all men alone, but with 
to wav. ‘There have been worthy men 
in this and other countries who really be- 
lieved that this was a new revelation, des- 
tined to revolutionize the world, and who 
have lived, died, and suffered also, in the 
pantheistic cause. Great difficulty was 
found, to be sure, in carrying out the 
new plan of life. Aecording to one of 
the school, this must be done by going out 
into the woods and living the life of an 
untutored savage, drinking in inspiration 
at the fountain head; according to an- 
other, the only way to come at it is to 
live just as every one else does, supporting 
yourself from within with divine strength. 
Some people did not go so far as to wish 
to make a practica! question of the mat- 
ter atall. They were pleased and content 
with the novelty and mystery of this philo- 
sophy ; and novel and mysterious it cer- 
tainly still is, when we consider its birth- 
place. 


— Wurre this ideal was evolving itself 
on the banks of the river Concord, an- 
other and totally opposite ideal was 
evolving itself in the South—the ideal of 
pseudo-medizeval chivalry. There was 
nothing very medieval or chivalric about 
the old life of the South. Whether we re- 
flect on the patriarchal institution of 
African slavery, which was almost quite 
unknown to the mediaval world, on the 
total absence of crusades (unless, indeed, 
we should assume that filibustering ex 
peditions represent these), or on the 
genuinely Southern institution of the 
shot-gun duello, we can detect absolutely 
no point of resemblance. Nevertheless, 
it was so necessary that the South should 
have some ideal, that it set up for itself 
what we have just mentioned, and bowed 
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down and worshipped it, with tourneys 
and ** queens of Love and Beauty,”’ anda 
strange plantation literature abounding 
in the lingo of the modern medieval 
novel—the lingo in which ** gramercy,”’ 
‘“‘What, ho!” ‘* Now, by’r Lady,” 
** Forsooth,”’ and other words and phrases 
of doubtful reality prevail. We may say 
incidentally, that had the prevailing theory 
about types been correct, the Southern 
ideal would certainly have produced one; 
fur the ferocity with which the South- 
erner then believed himself to be the 
modern equivalent of the mailed knight 
ef the tenth or eleventh century, was such 
that if the thing had been possible he 
would have most certainly made a type of 
himself. But the surrounding society was 
too much for him, and he only succeed- 
ed in impressing on the world very-tividly 
the fact that if hecould be what he wanted 
to be, he would not be what he was. 


— THEN there was at the same time 
the ideal of the American Cosmopolite. 
This is an ideal of New York, and it prob- 
ably bears the same relation toa certain 
cosmopolitan French ideal that the South- 
ern Ivanhoe did to the actual lover of 
Rowena the Saxon. ‘To the New York 
cosmopolitan there was something thor- 
oughly provincial in most American life, 
and something thoroughly antagonistic 
to the true spirit of the country. The 
true spirit of the country was cosmo- 
politan, universal, and anti-provincial. 
Here in New York this ideal could be 
realized, for New York was a city into 
which flowed from all the corners of the 
earth men of all races. Here they be- 
gan their new life. The only difficulty 
with this theory of a New York ideal 
lay in the quality of the people who 
came; for the advent of a hundred thou- 
sand Irish peasants or a hundred thou- 
sand German Jews a day would not 
make a city really cosmopolitan. One or- 
dinarily associates the word, too, with 
vast aggregations of Jearning and culti- 
vation and art, to say nothing of a per- 
manent opera-house, or the annual pro- 
duction of a book or two of some impor- 
tance outside the city limits. These ob- 
jections, however, did not stagger the 
gentlemen who had fallen in Jove with 
the cosmopolitan New York ideal. They 
did not care what sort of a city New 
York was; it was a New York of the 
imagination that filled their minds with 
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pleasure. They fondled their ideal as the 
Southern Ivanhoe did his; they affected— 
honest stock-brokers and dry-goods mer- 
chants as they were—they affected to be- 
lieve themselves patrons of art and litera- 
ture, and talked to each other of a time 
that was coming when the glory of com- 
mercial Italy, of ancient Athens, and of 
modern Paris should be outshone by the 
splendor of the American metropolis. 
These were the gentlemen whose imi- 
tators first thought of calling ploughed 
fields boulevards, and naturalizing the 


se 


morgue,”’ 


— Tuere was the ideal of the American 
matrimonial state, too, and a very beauti- 
ful ideal it was. In ideal matrimony the 
husband and wife are not absorbed into 
each other by any means. They remain 
totally separate individuals, with their 
own aims, desires, and loves, but blend- 
ing as it were into one wheuever union 
is necessary. The wife inthis marriage 
is no slave or toy of her husband, but his 
equal, companion, friend, and adviser, 
inspirer, stimulator, and even agitator. 
Ilim she meets with open, frank eyes, not, 
in the barbarous fashion of western Eu- 
rope, abashed and submissive; and him 
she leads on to a higher and nobler life, 
not administering to his base material 
comforts and ease, but urging him ever 
onward and upward. The ideal hushand, 
knowing her to be his equal in every re- 
spect, mental and moral, naturally re- 
gards her with the deeper veneration 
that she is physically his inferior. This 
ideal eondition, according to the account 
of many foreign observers, actually exists 
somewhere in the country—where we have 
never seen stated, but probably not in 
Connecticut, Indiana, or Illinois. 


— Tue ideal of the cold-water drinker 
is on many accounts a very gor vd example 
of the American ideal, both because it is 
never fully carried into practice, and be- 
cause the more evident it becomes that it 
never can be carried into practice, the 
more rabid seems to become the beiief in it. 


— THEN there is the ideal of the passive 
hero. By the passive hero we do not 
mean the Christian gentleman, for the 
Christian gentleman was very far from 
passive in the time of bis greatest success 
and vogue. He was non-resistant, it is 
true, up tua certain point, and it wus u} 
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‘this point that his@hristianity reached. 
After this point was reached he not only 
resisted but attacked in the most vigor- 
ous manner, and thus proved his title 
to the character of gentleman. The pas- 
sive hero, on the contrary, is a hero 
solely by virtue of his capacity of endur- 
ing sorrow. He dves not strike when he 
is struck, nor does he take any active part 
in reforming the abuses of the world; but 
he takes a strong interest in progress, and 
is inclined to believe that progress would 
go on much faster if there were more 
sweetness and love in the world and less 


The ideal 


denunciation of wrong doing. 


of the passive hero is one of infinite self- 


abnegation, and his heroism consists in 
the tremendous violence which he is sup- 
posed to put upon his feelings in order to 
remain passive at moments when ordina- 
ry human impulses move him to retalia- 
tion. There is, however, such a thing as 
an acquired facility for meekness, and the 
difficulty with the ideal in question is that 
no one but the idealist himself knows how 
much virtue he exercises in overcoming his 
natural tendencies to violence and blood. 


— To return to the point at which we 
began, the American girl is, like the rest 
of the creations to which we have been re- 
ferring, an ideal existence. The real girl, 
who has just returned from the country, 
and is occupying herself with preparations 
for the approaching winter, is not at all 
difficult to describe. She is a girl of im- 
mense energy and but little physical 
strength, She has, if she can be judged 
by what she accomplishes, a noble diges- 
tion; or perhaps, to be more accurate, she 
has nobly triumphed over her digestion, 
and reduced it to complete submission. 
She is not highly educated, nor does she 
speak all foreign languages with smooth- 
ness and correct idiom; indeed, she has 
been known to play strange tricks with 
her own tongue. She is lively, but not 
witty; she is fond of laughing, without 
caring very much at what she laughs; 
she is noisy and loud when she dares to 
be. Asa general rule she knows little or 
nothing of those matters which used to be 
considered essential parts of a woman's 
education, and intends, if she is rich, to 
have housekeeping, when once she is mar- 
ried, done for her by some one else; and 
if she is poor she does not think about it 
any more than she can help. Her notions 
about marriage itself are a curious mix- 
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ture of ideas derived from novels, poems, 
and such acquaintance with the world as 
girls get from the conversation of young 
men who darce'the German with them 
through the winter, and walk on the cliffs 
at Newport with them in the summer. 
Her life, if she is rich, is in general one 
of thoughtless pleasure ; if she is poor, her 
horizon is filled with the mirage of what 
she might be if she were only rich. She 
has in her mind an ideal husband, whom 
usually she does not marry. But the 
ideal American girl—we will not profane 
the memery of the happy age when all 
the world believed in her existence, by 
cynical comparisons. 


— Wuar a serviceable cry and word-of- 
all-work is provided for us by our famil- 
iar hurrah! Probably no other tongue, 
ancient or modern, ever possessed a 
cheer so variously useful. Certainly 
the Greek and Roman had cry of 
wider application, and we may sur- 
mise that the ** hosannah,’’ whence, as 
philologists say, huzza may have come, as 
well as the Gothic word of hurry and agi- 
tation whence our ‘‘ hurrah” and the 
Swedish Aurra are derived, were also far 
more limited in employment. We dis- 
charge our cheers in volleys of three or 
volleys of nine, or we load and fire them 
at will; we hurrah at an oration, a pro- 
cession, an after-dinner toast, an extra 
holiday at school, a show of fireworks, a 
yacht race, the announcement of election 
returns, the ninth inning of « base-ball 
match, or the storming of a redoubt. 
Compared with this the exultant cries of 
the modern Latin race are very contraet- 
They must be directed 
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ed in application. 
to some specific person or thing— Vive el 
rey, Vive Garibaldi, Vive le Président, or 
else Vive l’ Empire, or Vive l’ Assemblée 
and they are not pure expressions of a 
general joyous excitement. Let us con- 
cede that our “‘ hurrah”’ is rather a bar- 
barous shout, weil worthy of its barba- 
rous origin. It certainly has not the re- 
finement of vive, viva, and vivo; and as it 
lacks their delicacy of sound, so does it also 
lack their definiteness of signification. 
Nevertheless, the piping sound of vive can 
hardly give the full-iunged satisfaction 
of the yell ** hurrah; ’”’ and hence natives 
of other countries who come to our own 
take kindly to our popular shout, and in- 
quire no more than we Americans do 
what the word really means. 
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